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White sidewall tires are on the way back, and 
In Sterling NS Cabot has the right carbon black for 
the compound. Sterling NS is the result of a 
development program to find a new extract-free SRF* 
black suitable for white sidewall tires, door 
strips and all other purposes which require a 
non-staining black. 


*Semi-reinforcing Furnace Black. 


GODFREY L. CABOT, INC., 77 FRANKLIN sT., BOSTON 10, Mass. 
aie 







For Processing Safety... 


TEST DATA 
THIONEX ACCELERATED STOCKS 
TENSILE STRENGTH 
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TABLE 1 
Composition of stocks used in 
preparing test data 










EPC Carbon Black ... 
THIONEX ... 
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Delayed Action at Curing Temperature 
Emphasizes Its Advantage 
In Rubber and GR-S Stocks 


Thionex offers important advantages as an 
accelerator for natural rubber, GR-S and 
mixtures of these elastomers. 

Outstanding property of Thionex is de- 
layed acceleration ...a timed action that 
starts only when the temperature of the 
stock reaches curing range. Test results 
show that on specimens cured at 287°F., 
Thionex does not begin to activate the 
cure for several minutes. But when the test 
pieces have been heated long enough to 
reach curing temperature. rate of cure is 
rapidly accelerated. These properties— de- 
layed action and fast rate of cire—are 
graphically shown in Figures 1 and 2. 

The delayed action of Thionex empha- 
sizes its processing safety. Compounds may 
be exposed to temperatures approaching 
the curing range for short periods of time 
without danger of setting up during mill- 
ing, calendering or extruding. And in the 
production of complicated molded goods, 
stocks accelerated with Thionex flow evenly 
—completely fill all sections of the mold 
before vulcanization begins. 

That is why manufacturers have found 
Thionex so valuable in the production of 
wire insulation, molded goods, drug sun- 
dries, hose, heels and soles, tires and many 
other rubber products. Write us for detailed 
information on the use of Thionex in your 
products. 


.), Wilmington 98, Del. 
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to meet a given set of service 
conditions. 

We make no finished products 
of HYCAR. But we urge you to 
ask your supplier for parts made 
from this versatile material. You'll 
learn for yourself that it’s wise tO 
use HYCAR—in difficult or rou 
tine applications—for long-time, 
dependable performance. For 
more information, please write 
Dept. HA-1,B.F.Goodrich Chem 
ical Company, Rose Building, 


Cleveland 15, Ohio. 
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CHECK THESE 
SUPERIOR FEATURES OF HYCAR 


1, EXTREME Olt RESISTANCE — insuring dimen- 
sional stability of parts. 

2. HIGH TEMPER ATURE RESISTANCE—vP '° 250 
F. dry heat; vP to 300 


3. ABRASION pESISTANCE— 50% 
Dp FLOW 
5. LOW TEMPERATURE FLEX! 


6. LIGHT WEIGHT — 15% to 25% 
many other synthetic rubbers 


7. AGE RESISTANCE 
checking oF cracki 
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REMOVE THE NERVE THE EASY 
WAY ...USE PHILBLACK A! 

















There are certain problems every manufacturer of rubber products has to »- 


struggle with. “Removing the nerve” is one which Philblack A solves easily. 
You know that Philblack A is the sure way to easier and faster processing 
. speeds up mixing cycles and lowers your processing time! 


And,-when you’re thinking about the finished product, just consider the ad- 
vantages Philblack A offers you... high hot tensile . . . good heat and electrical 


conductivity ... excellent resistance to abrasion . . . and high resilience. 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


Philblack —Q Division 


EVANS SAVINGS AND LOAN # BUILDING - AKRON 8, OHIO 
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@ RUBBER CHEMICALS 
@ LATEX CHEMICALS 
@ RECLAIMED RUBBER 


@ TECHNICAL SERVICE ON 
RUBBER COMPOUNDING 


Pacific Coast 
19201 South Vermont Ave. 
Los Angeles, California 
P.O. Box 457 —Torrance, Cal. 
Phone—Pleasant 2-7104 


Chicago Canada Trenton 


440 W. Washington St. Naugatuck Chemical H. M. Royal, Inc. 
Chicago §, lil. Elmira, Ontario 689 Pennington Ave. 
Phone—Franklin 6320 Trenton 1, N. J. 


Phone—9176-7-8 


PROCESS - ACCELERATE + PROTECT with NAUGATUCK CHEMICALS 
NAUGATUCK © CHEMICAL 


Diision of United States Rubber Company 
1230 A 


VENUE OF THE AMERICAS+-NEW YORK 20,N.Y 





IN CANADA: Naugatuck Chemicals Division, Dominion Rubber Co., Elmira. Ont. 








WE'RE GLAD THAT BIRCH TREES SWAY 


Ihe telephone wire which runs from the 
pole in the street to your house is your 
vital link with the Bell System. More 
than such wires are in use. 
The wire becomes coated with ice; it 
is ripped by gales, baked by sun, tugged 
at by sma!l boys’ kite strings. Yet Bell 
Laboratories research on every materia] 
that goes into a drop-wire—metals, rub- 
bers, cottons, chemicals—keeps it strong, 
cheap, and ready to face all weathers. 
Now a new drop-wire has been devel 
oped by the Laboratories which lasts even 
longer and will give even better service. 


It has met many tests, over 6 or 7 years, 
in the laboratory and in field experiments. 
It has been strung through birch thickets 
-rubbed, winters and summers, against 
trees, and blown to and fro by winds. In 
such tests its tough cover lasts twice as 
long as that of previous wires. 


House by house, country-wide, the 
new wire is going into use. Wire is only 
one of millions of parts in the Bell Sys- 
tem. All are constantly under study by 
Bell Telephone Laboraories, the largest 
industrial laburatory in the world, to im- 
prove your telephone service. 


Drop-wire undergoing abrasion tests in 
birch thicket ‘laboratory.’ Below, the 


new drop-wire, now being installed. 


BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES 


EXPLORING, INVENTING, DEVISING AND PERFECTING FOR CONTINUED 


IMPROVEMENTS AND ECONOMIES IN TELEPHONE SERVICE 
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7 For technical data please write Dept. CA7 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company... .... 


ROSE BUILDING, CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
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We want to help you make golf balls in your own 

peculiar manner. We can give you a Taylor contro] 
setup to help cure the thread. help mold the cover. even 
help dry the paint. Ask vour Taylor Field Engineer. 











Taylor Accuracy started improving tire production 

when the only instrumentation was a pressure gauge 
on a pot heater. Today we can offer you completely 
automatic control of your tire molding presses. 


INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


How to make Golf Balls 


(ACCORDING TO HOYLE) 




















] We found this answer to your golf ball problem in 

a copy of Hoyle’s games published in 1845 when golf, 
or “goff” was strictly a Scotch game. Golf balls, it says 
“Were made of horse leather. and stuffed with feathers in 
a peculiar manner, and then boiled.” 











In fact Taylor Instruments help cut cost and improve 

quality of almost any rubber product. Garden hose. 
hot water bottles, sponge rubber cushions are made better 
and cheaper with ‘Taylor Flex-O-Timers on the job. 





= — 
‘Taylor Lnstruments 


MEAN 


ACCURACY FIRST 












IN HOME AND INDUSTRY 


] Whatever your problem, natural or synthetic. 

molding or vulcanizing, we think we can help you in- 
crease your efficiency. Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester. N. Y.. or Toronto. Canada. 
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@ Silene EF is a hydrated 
calcium silicate of extremely 
fine particle size. It imparts 
excellent tear and abrasion 
resistance—especially at 





high temperatures——good 
tensile and high hardness 
and stiffness. The 
compounder has great 
latitude in his choice of 
accelerator-plasticizer 
combination when 





using Silene EF. 


\ 4 ‘ %& Trade-Mark Registered U. S. Patent Office 


Silene EF has proved a highly effective reinforcing pigment in a wide variety of GR :S compounds. 
Data just compiled presents physical tests of miscellaneous formulations employing a number of 
accelerators and plasticizers. The compounder will find this information of value in the develop- 
ment of GR:S stocks which require the characteristics conferred by Silene EF. You are invited 
to write for Columbia Pigments Data Sheet No. 47-1. 


COLUMBIA ESSENTIAL 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
Soda Ash- Caustic Soda - Liquid 


~. COLUMBIA CHEMICALS } °icccci 


chlorite) - Silene EF (Hydrated 





ie PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY Calcium Sifcoto).~ Caliom 
ae COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION a cueauebaene 


FIFTH AVENUE at BELLEFIELD, PITTSBURGH 13, PENNA. + Chicago * Boston * St.Louis } Sodas: Caustic Ash ° Phos’oke 
(Bottle Washer)-CalceneT (Pre- 


Pittsburgh * New York * Cincinnati * Cleveland * Philadelphia + Minneapolis + Charlotte * San Francisco cipitated Calcium Carbonate) 
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ecognized by the rub- 
ber industry as a primary 
source for scrap rubber, sci- 


entifically sorted and graded 





Yack Sider « J. K. McElligall 


PRESIDENT EXECUTIVE VICE-PRES. 


Since 1868 


%e LOEWENTHAL@ 


188 W. Randolph St., Chicago 1, lil. ¢ 159 Ciewell St., Akron 5, Ohio ¢ Cable Address: ‘‘“GYBLOWELL’’ 






























































UNITED 
BLACKS 





UNITED CARBON CO., inc. 
Charleston W. Va. 


WEW YORK - AKRON - CHICAGO 
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Maintenance of high stand- 
ards of quality and uni- 
formity in carbon blacks, 
a continuous program of 
constructive research; all 


that can be done to aid 
those we serve... . These 
we will provide in the year 
ahead. 


UNITED CARBON CO., inc. 
Charleston, West Virginia 
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6 WAYS THAT 


ELLET 


STEPS UP 
MILL ROOM 
EFFICIENCY 


Here's a machine that, by transforming 
bulky, hard-to-handle rubber into small, free-flow- 
ing pellets, makes possible lower-cost, higher- 
efficiency mill-room layouts such as the one shown 
in the diagram. 

Here are six processing advantages that you get 
from a pellet rubber system: 


1. Manual handling reduced by automatic 


conveying, weighing and mixing. 

2. Increased production—Banbury mixing 
cycle reduced. 

3. Greater ease of mixing and blending 
rubber pellets improves uniformity and 
quality of finished product. 

Pellets thoroughly cooled more quickly— 
reduces time between processing opera- 
tions—less stock in process. 
Less floor space required — floor storage 
and trucking eliminated. 

. Cleaner mill room — dust eliminated be- 
cause pellet handling system completely 
sealed in. 


ng OF NON-PRODUCTIVE 


The Hale Pelletizer itself is an extruding machine 
with a screw which forces the rubber up to the 
pelletizing head where the pellets are formed. These 
pellets are lightly coated with soapstone before 
leaving the machine to prevent sticking together. 


You can get complete information and engineering 
help on the pelletizer and pellet rubber system by 
sending us a request on your letterhead. No obliga- 
tion, of course. 


FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC. 
ANSONIA, CONNECTICUT 


Plants: Ansonia, Derby and Stonington, Conn., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sales Offices: Ansonia, Buffalo, New York, Pittsburgh, Akron, Los 
Angeles, Tulsa, Houston, Charlotte 


STOCKS 


RATIONS 
sagen = — Re-Mill ie Banbury 


sitetize & Cool 
' = owe to Batch Bins 


rst OF EQUIPMENT Chote to Batch Bins 
4 Cooter—Wet 7 Batch Bins gis 
Discharge Chote ; Coolers—OrY neg Bae o 

Corbon Block System Pellefizer E Gorse ¥ tog eg 
" + Bins Het Recerv' ls 
peer Scales beosmetie Conveyor te Bontrr 
Banbury Feed Belt 

5 Banbury Mixer 


PELLET PROCESS! 


Aa- Weigh Ingredients 
B — Mix in Banbury 
Cc — Pelletize & Coal 
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IN WIND, RAIN, SNOW OR HAIL @ YOUR FREIGHT GETS THERE BY RAIL! 


acts Favor Your Future 
in the 


“Union Pacific West’: 


J Of special interest to the | 
Rubber Industry { 





ARR Fact 1. Since V-J day. hundreds Fact 3. Travel surveys show vaca- 
of industrial and commercial con- tionists favor the western area by a 





cerns have located factories, ware- wide margin. Result— greater in- 
houses and distribution facilities on terest in the West leading to perma- 
the Union Pacific right-of-way in nent residence... growing markets, 
the western states served by the more manpower for industry. 
railroad. 


Fact 2. This vast territory is rich ae Fact 4. Over its Strategic Middle 


Route, uniting the East with the 





in raw materials, natural resources, 


skilled and unskilled workers ...with West Coast, Union Pacific pro- 
ideal living conditions. good schools, vides unexcelled rail transportation. 


and plenty of space for future ex- 


pansion. 


be Specific - 
say Union Pacific 


= Union Pacific will gladly furnish confidential in- 
formation regarding available industrial sites hav- 
ing trackage facilities in the territory it serves. 
Address Industrial Dept., Union Pacific Railroad, 
Omaha 2, Nebraska. 








UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
The Strategie Middle Raiule 
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Phillips Rubber Compounding Materials are distinguished by low cost, high quality 


and ease of handling. Specifications, characteristics and their behavior in rubber 


are remarkably uniform. Three products of outstanding merit are: 


PHILLIPS 


RECLAIMING 


NO. 


Phillips Reclaiming Resin No. 1 is a free-flowing 
petroleum product recommended for digester 
reclaiming. The high penetrating characteristic 
of this material promotes the swelling of, and 
thus facilitates the conversion of scrap to a 
plastic state. 


Philplast No. 1 is a petroleum-base product com- 
patible with both natural and synthetic rubbers. 
Viscosity and pour point are low enough that it 
may be easily processed in the factory without 
pre-heating. Excellent aging characteristics, plas- 





PHILPLAST PHILPLAST 


a 


NO. 





ticizing action and no retardation of cure are 
typical advantages of Philplast No. 1. 


Philplast No. 2 is a plasticizer-extender of unique 
chemical structure. Possessing a low viscosity 
and pour point, Philplast No. 2 exhibits a high 
compatibility with both natural and synthetic rub- 
bers and is recommended where compounds with 
the following properties are desired: 
LOW HYSTERESIS 
GOOD ABRASION LEVEL CURING 


A brochure containing complete technical data on Philplast is now available. A request on your 


letterhead will bring your copy. 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


Gamicals Koduits Prpantneit 


BARTLESVILLE, OKLAHOMA 
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i». NEOPRENE PLANT 


LOUISVILLE « KENTUCKY 





Units and equipment easily 
convertible to manufacture 
of other chemicals 


@ This plant consists of approximately 223 acres of 
land, with more than 30 buildings containing ma- 
chinery and equipment designed to manufacture 
GR-M (Neoprene). It consists of 5 units with total 
capacity of 60,000 long tons of GR-M per annum. 
EQUIPMENT: Production equipment includes cool- 
ing towers, condensers, pumps, compressors, pres- 
sure vessels, wood tanks, steel tanks, crushers, con- 
veyers, steam turbines, dryers, refrigeration ma- 
chines and other equipment, including instruments. 
Essential laboratory equipment is also included. 
Adequate storage for all raw material is provided 
in steel tankage. 

UTILITIES: Electricity and gas furnished 
by local utility companies. Water is 


GOVERNMENT 
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supplied by 18 wells located on plant site and by 
a river pumping station. Process and heating steam 
is provided by 3 combustion engineering, four- 
drum, bent tube boilers, each having normal rating 
of 180,000 Ibs. of steam per hour, using pulverized 
coal for fuel. A water softening plant for boiler 
water is housed in power plant building. A stand-by 
agreement for furnishing steam in emergency is in 
effect with Louisville Gas and Electric Co. A com- 
plete drainage system for sanitary sewage and 
storm and process water is provided. 
TRANSPORTATION: Plant is served by a spur 
track of the Kentucky and Indiana Terminal Rail- 
road which connects to other railroad lines at 
Louisville. Water transportation is available through 
dock facilities at Louisville. Plant is connected by 
paved roads to arterial highways. 
CREDIT TERMS MAY BE ARRANGED. Information 
contained herein is not intended as a basis for nego- 
tiations. The War Assets Administration reserves 
the right to reject any or all proposals. 
Write or call for illustrated brochure. 
For information address all inquiries to: 


OWNED 


SURPLUS PLANTS 


War ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 


OFFICE OF REAL PROPERTY DISPOSAL 


412 West Market Street 


Louisville 2, Kentucky 900-T 
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Vinyl Acetate 

Vinyl Butyral 

Vinyl Chloride 

Vinyl Chloride-Acetate 
Cellulose Acetate 


Cellulose Nitrate 
Ethyl Cellulose 
Synthetic Rubbers 





C—Compatible 


1—Incompatible 





Cellulose Acetate-Butyrate 





“FLEXOL” PLAsTicizers are designed to 
meet industry's expanding needs for prod- 
ucts with good general characteristics such 
as compatibility and low volatility. In 
addition, each “FLEXOL” PLASTICIZER is 
outstanding in producing one or more 
special properties such as low -temperature 
flexibility, resilience. or high impact strength. 


“FLEXOL™ PLASTICIZERS are successfully 
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‘ ‘ ‘ 
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$—Slightly 
L—Plasticizer sweats out 





“Flexol” is a registered trade-mark of Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation. 
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FLEXOL 


PLAsTICIZF® 








Trade-Mark 


PLASTICIZERS 


serving industry in lacquers, artificial 
leathers. vinyl films and sheetings, viny| 
butyral safety glass, and molded and 
extruded products based on the vinyl resins 
and cellulose derivatives. 

The “FLExXoL” PLasticizers shown are 
in commercial production. Several more 
are available in research or development 
quantities. Consult us on availability. 

Our laboratories have prepared extensive 
data on the performance of the ~FLEXOL~ 
Piasticizers for many uses. This informa- 
tion will assist you in selecting the right 
mixture of 


“FLEXOL” PLASTICIZER- or 


plasticizers for your needs. 


® yo ; °F Diag. 
nearest 2Poieayy, "9082, ”" “PExgy 
Ples any "ice tor ths °F hay 


CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


UCC) 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Distributed in Canada by Carbide and Carbon Chemicals, Limited, Toronto 


Offices in Principal Cities 
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Technical 
Bulletin No. 29 


on the Compounding of GR-S with Substantial Loadings of Zinc Oxide 














Rebound-Temperature Measurements 


Goodyear-Healey Pendulum 


GR-S — X-272, GR-S and GR-S-10 





GR-S— X-272 GR-S GR-S-10 
Time of Cure Goodyear-Healy Pendulum Good year-Healy Pendulum Goodyear-Healy Pendulum 
at 45 Lbs a 

Block Temp. Indentation Per Cent Block Temp. Indentation Per Cent Block Temp. Indentation Per Cent 
; in mm. Rebound : in mm. Rebound c. in mm. | Rebound 

90 0 6.01 42.3 0 6.73 46.7 0 6.01 | 35.6 

13.3 6.41 50.3 14.0 7.20 54.8 14.1 7.18 49.2 

18.9 6.71 53.9 | 21.1 7.47 58.0 19.6 7.18 52.8 

26.3 6.90 57.1 | 53.3 7.92 67.0 26.3 7.43 56.0 

51.1 7.30 63.8 87.7 8.21 71.6 57.5 8.02 62.8 

90.6 7.64 70.3 114.4 8.34 74.3 100.7 8.45 | 71.6 

114.6 PES 74.0 134.3 8.42 75.7 125.0 8.53 74.6 

137.2 7.85 vo.7 149.9 8.45 75.7 148.3 8.64 ed 

160.3 7.92 78.1 174.5 8.57 Ja:7 168.3 8.78 79.8 

177.6 8.06 79.5 192.6 8.89 73.3 185.4 8.95 79.8 

194.0 8.30 80.2 192.2 9.14 79.8 





(Refer to Technical Bulletins 


Nos. 20, 24 and 28) 





X-272 has resilience properties close to 
GR-S in the temperature range 0-100°C. and 
follows the GR-S-10 curve closely in the range 
100-194°C. The polymers with high Mooney 


Plasticity tend to have somewhat higher 


Rebounds. 


COMPOUND No. 29 
WOON 100.0 
WOW a 3.0 
Ec. ee en ee ieee oe 2.0 
icles Derg 0.1 
Coumarone-indene Resin .................. 3.0 
BAA: IIIT ised cence 5.0 
I I io oincccsfomeris trina 100.0 











Uniform Quality HORSE HEAD ZINC OXIDES 





EAD P; 
st 7p, 
> New Jersey \? 

VAt ale Products Distributed by THE NEW JERSEY ZINC SALES COMPANY 
NEW YORK e CHICAGO *»« BOSTON « CLEVELAND «- SAN FRANCISCO 








THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 


160 FRONT STREET +« NEW YORK 7,N.Y. 
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SPECIALISTS... JR 


in Vime and Place?! 





Mooprrn BUSINESS demands the employ- __ time...what you need when you need it. 
ment of dependable specialists wherever It is this type of reliability, which only 


and whenever possible. years of conscientious effort can truly de- 
Our customers’ exacting needs have helped velop, which characterizes the friendly 
shape us into specialists in the art of getting | customer-relationship that we have main- 


the right materials to the right place on _ tained for over 40 years. 
4. ff GEHLST| EIN << 
y, —_—/NC— 


-122 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


“BRANCH OFFICES: New York + Akron «+ Chicago + Boston + Los Angeles + Memphis 
WAREHOUSES: Jersey City + Akron + Boston + Los Angeles *« Memphis 


i Ee 
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From Tires for Mo 
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Dutch Boy: ‘It’s true of almost every 
product ...if it’s made with rubber... 
it’s better made with Red Lead.” 


Plant Chemist: ‘Just why are you so sure?” 


Dutch Boy: ‘First, experiments showed, then 

experience proved, that compounding rubber 

with +2 RM Red Lead gives the advantages 
listed on the right.” 


Plant Chemist: “But don’t those advantages 
depend on what I make?” 


Dutch Boy: “Yes, they do. You get all seven if 
you make tires; but most of them apply 
with other fields, too.” 


Plant Chemist: “But don’t they depend on the 
base I use?” 


Dutch Boy: “They apply whether you work with 
GR-S, GR-S-10, GR-M, GR-A or GR-I. Just 
let us know your specific application, and 
our technical staff will gladly supply 
literature and any other information you 
need. Drop a line to the Rubber 

Division of our Research Laboratories, 

105 York Street, Brooklyn 1, New York.” 


If its made with 
+. ifS better made with 


2eeeee 


sor Cars : 
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to Grips for Handle Bare 








CHOOSE YOUR OWN EASONS 
FOR COMPOUNDING UBBER 
WITH =2 RM © * ED LEAD 


1. Improved Heat Stability— Retention of 
Elasticity 


2. Lower Heat Build-up—Cooler Running 
3. Economical 

4. Faster Curing Rate 

5. Extended Curing Range 

6. Excellent General Physical Properties 
7 


« Safe Processing 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY — Xow york «; 





Buffalo 3; Chicago 8; Cincinnati 3: Cleveland 13: 
St. Louis 1; San Francisco 10; Boston ¢ National Lead 
Co. of Mass.); Philadelphia 7, John T. Lewis «& 
Bros. Co.) ; Pittsburgh 30, (Natio zead Co. of Pa 
Charleston 25, West Virginia, (E sead Division 
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tices AKRON 8 OHIO 





* No Change in 


Products, Policies or Management. 


rT eaieiiieiaiiniaees A Cr aa wa? Ae Qe 
HARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL Go. 
AKRON 8, OHIO 


Branches: Boston ...tTrenton...Chicago...tos Angeles 
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AWIDE RANGE OF  . ~ USEFULNESS 









































ae FOOTWEAR 





For longer wear and greater comfort in waterproof footwear PELLETEX S R F black in 
the compound has been found universally superior. Time tested for a decade it is the 
ideal black pigment for overshoes. boots. soles and heels. 

Easy to process Age resistant 
Low permanent set Freedom from cracking 






Our Technical Staff at Your Service 


MANUFACTURER DISTRIBUTOR 
GENERAL ATLAS CARBON CO. | HERRON BROS. and MEYER 


guoeee 


PAMPA, TEXAS NEW YORK, N. Y. H: 


a 


<i> GUYMON, OKLA. AKRON, OHIO ee, 


36" x 36" 
Piaten Press 


28'' x 70"' 
4-roll Calender 

















2—20"' & 24" x 36" 
Refiners with drive 
a direct-connected 
to rolls 
Piate Side Press 
36" x 36" 
28'' Diameter Ram 
1800 Lb. Hydraulic 


Hydraulic operated 
Lift Tables 





Fabric Festoon 
Storage Compensator 
Vuleanizer with 
Davit-type 
hinged door 









DAMSON UNITED eee 
OMPAN Y 


r\.4:{o), a mae), iTe) 


P 4 


FOUNDRY COMPANY 


Plants at 
_ Pittsburgh, Vandergrift, New 
Castle, Youngstown, Canton 





UNITED ENGINEERING AND ! 


28'' x 70" 
3-roll Calender 


; > Mat Trimming Press 








Products Manufacture 


by 
ADAMSON UNITED 
COMPANY 


* Mills * Refiners 
* Crackers 
* Washers - Calenders 
* Tubing Machines 

* Large Molds 

* Pot Heaters 

* Vuleanizers 

* Autoclaves 

* Hydraulic Presses 

* Multi-Platen Presses 


* Mixers 


* Automatic Curing 
Presses 

* Belt Curing Presses 

* Compression Mold- 
ing Presses 

* Plywood Presses 

* Auxiliary Equipment 


@ 


» 






A 
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TITANOX ...- Ke bughtlest name in laioon higononl 


Improve Rubber Products 


he CERBAT 
WHITE 
way” 


B righuen and whiten your rubber products with 
TITANOX. Unusually high whiteness and bright- 
ness are developed with these widely used titanium 
pigments because of their color, high refractive 
index, extremely fine particle size and ease of dis- 
persion. Also, the clarity of tint of colored rubbers, 
an extremely desirable characteristic, is enhanced 
by the use of TITANOX. 

TITANOX is so effective that rubber manufac- 
turers have found a little of it goes a long way in 
treating synthetic as well as natural rubber. 

Our Technical Service Department is available, 
without obligation, for helping or advising you 
on your rubber pigmentation problems. Phone or 
write your nearest Titanium Pigment Corporation 


office today. 


@ Aerial view of the Titanium Pigment Corporation plant at Sayre- 
ville, New Jersey, one of the factories where TITANOX pigments 
are produced to the standards of unusually high quality that make 


them preferred pigments. 








T E T A cd © xX TITANIUM PIGMENT CORPORATION 
SOLE SALES AGENT 


TRADE MARK : 
111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 350 Townsend St., San Francisco 7, Cal. 
104 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, Hil. 2472 Enterprise St., Los Angeles 21, Cal. 
































N DON EX rubber plasticizers 
633 ed — 634 v2 — - 635 ¥2 - 638 Y- - 639%2 
-NON-VOLATILE: COMPATIBLE 
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GR-S CAMELBACK 


FORMULA GR-S 100—EPC Black 50—Zinc ox- 
ide 5—INDONEX 63912 10—Sulfur 2—Zenite 
B 1.75—Stearic acid 1—Thermoflex A 1. 


Ta” PERBUNAN HARD RUBBER 


yo 





FORMULA — Perbunan “26” 100—Sulfur 42 — 
Extra light MgO 5—Calcene 50—INDONEX 
639% 10. 


PROPERTIES (50’ cure at 292°F.). Tensile 2245 PROPERTIES —Tensile and Shore D Hardness 
(2250) *—Modulus 200% 290 (965) * —Elonga- (30’ at 325°F) 5200 and 75—(60’) 6750 and 
tion 835 (440)*— Hardness 50 (64)*— Tear 85—(90’) 6800 and 86. 

350 (340)* 


*After aging 70 hours at 212°F. 


HIGH LOADING 
OF EPC BLACK IN NATURAL RUBBER 


FORMULA — Smoked Sheets 100—EPC Black 100—INDONEX 63912 35 
—Zn0 5—Stearic acid 1—Sulfur 3—Benzothiazyl disulfide 1—BLE Powder 1. 


PROPERTIES (Avg. of 6 cures at 316°F.). Tensile 1912 (1182)* —Modulus 
200% 417 (1002)*—Elongation 600 (250)*—Hardness 56 (74) ‘—Tear 
S51 (239): * 





After aging 70 hours at 212°F. 


Send for Bulletins 13 and 13A 


These bulletins describe typical tire, inner tube, and mechanical 
goods applications (with GR-S, natural rubber, Neoprene, Chemi- 
gum, Perbunan) including examples of unusual high-loaded 
low-cost GR-S and Neoprene compounds. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (INDIANA) 
CHEMICAL PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 
910 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE CHICAGO 80, ILLINOIS 
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NOW 


READY 
FOR THE 


PRESS 


PUBLICATION DATE 
ABOUT MARCH 1, 1947 


PRICE IN U.S.A. 
$5.00 POST PAID 
(FOREIGN $6.00) 


COMPLETELY REVISED EDITION 


COMPOUNDING 


INGREDIENTS 
for RUBBER 


The new book will present information on some 2,000 separate products as compared 
to’ less than 500 in the first edition, with regard to their composition, properties, 
functions, and suppliers, as used in the present-day compounding of natural and 
synthetic rubbers. There will also be included similar information on natural, synthetic, 
and reclaimed rubbers as the essential basic raw materials. The book will consist of 
over 400 pages, cloth bound for permanence. 


INDIA 


RUBBER WORLD 


386 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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NO DUST...HEALTH INSURANCE FOR YOUR PERSONNEL 


manufacturers of milled stock, rubber compounds, molded 
goods, coated fabric and paper, Butyl rubber, latex and cements. Aquazinc 
is economical and efficient to use. It can be applied with uniformity and with 
no loss. It eliminates dust, inconvenience, fire hazard, and other difficulties 


accompanying the use of powdered Zinc Stearate. 


is particularly convenient for surface application of Zinc Stearate. 


When diluted with 8 to 20 parts of water, it can be applied by spray or bath. 


a 
“BEAL | N COMPANY 


Chemical A CTT afaclirers 


97 BICKFORD STREET - BOSTON, fecteiass 





In Canada: PRESCOTT & CO., REG'D., 774 ST. PAUL ST. W., MONTREAL 
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A NATIONAL EMERGENCY PROVES SKELLYSOLVE’S FAMED 


Dependability of Supply! 


Two weeks’ oil-field shutdown in six states creates critical shortage 


of natural gasoline... finds Skelly with ample reserves to go on producing 


and supplying special solvents for several weeks! 





“DOC” MacGEE SAYS: When govern- 
ing bodies in six oil-producing states 
issued orders in August, 1939, shut- 
ting down every oil field within their 
borders for a two weeks’ period, the 
most critical of the resultant short- 
ages was in natural gasoline. Pro- 
duced mainly from natural gas com- 
ing from oil wells, natural gasoline 
is the raw material from which 
Skellysolve-B, Skellysolve-C, and 
similar special solvents are derived. 


Few plants where these special 
solvents could be produced main- 
tain sizable storage facilities for nat- 
ural gasoline. This means that when 
oil production stops, production of 
special solvents could continue for 
onlyaveryshort time in those plants. 


$ 
\w 


But not so at Skelly! For at our 
Lyman, Oklahoma, plant we have 
natural gasoline storage capacity of 
about 3,000,000 gallons! Through- 
out the two weeks’ oil-field shut- 
down, we were able to continue mak- 
ing Skellysolve from our reserves of 
natural gasoline. All Skellysolve or- 
ders were shipped promptly upon 
receipt, in the usual Skelly custom. 
What’s more, we could have gone on 
making Skellysolve for several weeks 
longer, had the shutdown continued! 


This emergency clearly demon- 
strates what regular Skellysolve 
users have always known: In buy- 
ing quality hexane, heptane, and 
octane naphthas, you can always de- 
pend on Skelly! 


Skellysolve 


SOLVENTS DIVISION, SKELLY OIL COMPANY, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


How SKELLYSOLVE 
Serves the 
RUBBER INDUSTRY 


There are six different types 
of Skellysolve especially 
adapted to various uses in 
this industry, for making 
rubber cements and for many 
different rubber fabricating 
operations. Skellysolve offers 
many advantages over benzol, 
rubber solvent gasoline, toluol, 
carbon tetrachloride, etc. Our 
Skellysolve Technical Field- 
men have aided many manu- 
facturers in developing for- 
mulas for new or improved 


products, and in “shooting”’ 
solvent troubles. Write today 


for full information. 
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CABOT CARE 
FOR ALL P 
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FOR RUBBER 


FOR RUBBER, PAINT, INK RRB 
| eeeentimeniiaaiamnae SPHERON SPHERON SPHERON SPHERON SPHE 
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STERLING STERLING STERLING STERLING NO. 99 9 6 4 A J 
(PELLETS) L K | EPC MPC HPC 
R 
(FLUFFY) HMF HEF CF FF 
SRF 





FURNACE BLACKS ruRnnes 
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RUBBER BLACKS 


EASY PROCESSING 

HIGH RESILIENCE 

LOW ABRASION RESISTANCE PROPERTIES VARY ALONG THIS LINE AS PARTICLE SIZE BECOMES SMALLER 
LOW TENSILE 

LOW HEAT GENERATION 


INK AND COLOR BLACKS 


GREY— BLACK COLOR 
LOW OIL ABSORPTION 
BLUE UNDERTONE 
LONG FLOW 

LOW TONER & 

DRYER ABSORPTION 
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PROPERTIES VARY ALONG THIS LINE AS PARTICLE 
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)URPOSES 
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COLOR BLACKS 
FOR ENAMELS, LACQUERS AND PLASTICS 
I 








! FLUFFY FORM 
MONARCH MONARCH MONARCH |} MONARCH  SUPER- 
80 78 74 71 CARBOVAR 46 2 


}DUSTLESS FORM 


BLACK BLACK BLACK BLACK BLACK BLACK 
1 pears 4° pearis 2 pears | ; 





CARBOLAC CARBOLAC CARBOLAC 
1 








BLACK 
pearis °° pearis 7® pears 74 pearis 


FOR LITHOGRAPHIC INKS 


KALISTA MOGUL MOGUL A 


BLACK 
pustuess —] PLACE, A 


CHANNEL BLACKS 


IARD PROCESSING 

OW RESILIENCE GODFREY L. CABOT, INC. 
XCELLENT ABRASION RESISTANCE 

atia it 77 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON 10, MASS. 
\IGH HEAT GENERATION 





MORE INTENSE BLACK COLOR 
HIGH OIL ABSORPTION 
BROWN UNDERTQNE 


! M 
SIZE BECOMES SMALLER SHORT FLOW 


a HIGH TONER & 


DRYER ABSORPTION 
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Rigidly located drill heads ensure parallel holes 


on true center line of plate. 


HYDRAULIC PRESSES AND VALVES 


FOR EVERY 





» Finish alone is not enough. There are other fea- 
tures that have contributed to the increasing demand 
for R. D. Wood Heating Platens—such as: uniform 
heat distribution, accurately machined working sur- 
faces parallel within .003’, or to closer limits if 
necessary, regardless of platen size and in the case 
of steam platens permanent steam tightness. Wood's 
welded strip or plug construction remains leakproof 
under the most severe operating conditions. 


R. D. Wood facilities for heating platen construction 
cover units of practically every size, shape and 
thickness, for use in rubber, plastic, wall board and 
other fields. Write us today outlining your needs and 
we will quote you promptly. R. D. Wood Company, 
Public Ledger Bldg., Independence Square, Phila- 
delphia 5, Pa. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES: Chas. C. Grant, 436 Second National Bldg., 
Akron 8, Ohio e Harry G. Mouat, Martin Building, Birmingham, Ala. e 
R. C. Neal Co., 76 Pearl Street, Buffalo, N. ¥. e Mills, Winfield & Co., 407 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. e Dorr-Patterson Eng. Co., 3362 Wight St., 
Detroit, Mich. e Herman L. Krouse, 4217 Buell Drive, Fort Wayno, Ind. e 
Fred S. Renauld & Co., 1014 West 84th Place, Los Angeles 44, Calif. e« 
J. Thomas Holveck, P. O. Box 8564, Wabash Station, Pittsburgh, Pa. © Storey 


Pump & Equipment Co., Harbour Commission Building, Toronto 1, Ont. 


BRAZILIAN REPRESENTATIVE: Export Exchange Corp., News Bldg., 220 East 
42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. (Exportadora ‘‘Extange’’ Ltda., Sao Paulo, Brazil). 
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SOLVE SYNTHETIC RUBBER ODOR 
PROBLEMS WITH PARADORS 


rubber products where lasting good odor is a 
definite sales advantage? Givaudan’s long experi- 
ence and diversified knowledge in the field of odors 





Eliminating the unpleasant odors in your synthetic 
rubber products need not be a troublesome or 
expensive job. You can do it quickly. easily 


and at low cost with PARADORS*. developed by can help you solve your deodorant and reodorant 
Givaudan especially for this purpose and long problems effectively. A request will bring prompt a 


cooperation by our technical staff. 


used throughout the rubber industry with highly 
*Parador Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 











successful results. 


PARADORS. available for use in synthetic elas- 





tomers. including Neoprene Latex. are effective G-4 FOR BETTER MILDEW-PROOFING 
10t only in covering disagreeable odors in finished ert Sie a : ' 
; ‘ , ig J ‘ GIVAUDAN’S G-4 possesses exceptional fungi- 
products but also in various processing steps where eidal, germicidsl and antiseptic properties. It is 
the odors are extremely strong. non-toxic. non-irritating. safe to use in rubberized 


Do vou make hot water bottles...crib sheets... fabrics that come in contact with the human skin. 


baby pants...rubber gloves...rainwear or other 
































We PROCESS LINERS 


% A Note or Wire Will 


Of All Types 9% ai ve prices and 


Full Data Promptly. 








We also manufacture Mold 
Lubricants for use with syn- 
thetic as well as natural rub- 


ber. 



























































J. J. WHITE 


* IMPROVE YOUR PRODUCTS 


by having us treat your fabrics 
to render them... 
e 


: er . ; 
MILDEW wings ao” PROOF 7700 STANTON AVE. 
; CLEVELAND 4, OHIO 

OUR ENGINEERS WILL GLADLY 
CALL AT YOUR CONVENIENCE 


+ | 
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‘Ge pawinsyivania INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL CORP. 


CLAIRTON, PENNSYLVANIA 


Makers of: Coumarone Resins * Coal Tar Solvents - 

Styrene Resins + Rubber Plasticizers + Reclaiming 

Oils - Terpene Resins + High Solvency Naphthas - 
Solvent Oils. 


Plants @t Clairton, Pa. 
and Chester, Pa. 


Distributors to the 
Rubber Industry 
STANDARD CHEMICAL 
Cco., Akron, Ohio 
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The EEMCO Laboratory Mill is entirely en- 
closed, ready to operate. It is equipped with 
built-in motor, control and variable speed drive. 





Mechanism readily accessible. 


The 12“ x 12’ EEMCO 42-ton Laboratory 
Press is furnished with self-contained hand pump- 


Sales Representatives 





ONE gO ing unit, air operated fast closing, steam or elec- 
907 Akron Savings & Loon Bldg tric platens, adjustable opening from 6” to 18” ee 
AKRON, OHIO , _— P g tailed description on any EEMCO | 
EASTERN Both Mill and Press are designed for re- _ products will be sent on applica- 


H. E. STONE SUPPLY CO 


OAKIYM, Ml. J. search, development and small scale production. _ tion . . . Early deliveries row. 


MIDWEST 


HERRON & MEYER OF CHICAGO - A (; 
38 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 33, ILL. 
Mills ®@ Presses © Extruders RIE NGINE Mec. 0. 


Tubers © Strainers © Washers 








953 EAST 12th ST., ERIE, PENNA. 


Crackers ® Calenders © Refiners 











i : 
MAGNESIUM 


WARWICK CHEMICAL COMPANY 


A DIVISION OF SUN CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


980 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
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PROUDLY 


Announ cing 


[Wo WElW Additions To The 








COULTER Family Of 
RUBBER CUTTING MACHINES 








NEW Proven features for continuous volumetric con- 
trol and stripping for HEELS-SOLES-TAPS and other 
molded products. 




















MODEL A-1 

















F grain, — (Not . = af erat 





BRIDGEPORT 


' 
| 
} 
| 
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Here is the Rubber Cut- 
ting Machine that will cut 
with or across the stock 
grain, either singular or 
in multiples—from a strip 
of stock direct from the 
warming mill. 


WRITE FOR FULL 
PARTICULARS 


Production Machines 
Since 1896 








The James COULTER Yechine Co. 


CONNECTICUT e U.S.A. 






































WE HAVE BEEN 
MAKING ALL TYPES 
OF EXTRUDERS FOR 





RUBBER 
INDUSTRY SINCE 

1879. : 

© 














Your enquiries will receive the 
benefit of over 65 years’ experi- 
ence. We also manufacture a 
wide range of other processing 
plant for the Rubber and 
Plastic Industries. 
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PETROLEUM SOLVENTS 
ORE 


SOLD IN THE STATES INDICATED 





Thousands of industrial solvents users have 

learned to look to Esso representatives for 
honest, friendly advice and service. When you order 
next, remember the Esso name. For constant uniform- 
ity and suitability...for downright dependability... 
you can’t do better than Esso Petroleum Solvents. 


j 
4 
; 
j 
j 
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STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY STANDARD 
Elizabeth, N. J.—Baltimore, Md.—Richmond, Va.—Charleston, Philadelphia, Pa. 
West Va.—Charlotte, N. C.—Columbia, S$. C.—New Orleans, COLONIAL E N IIL 


La.—Little Rock, Ark.—Memphis, Tenn. Boston, Mass.—New York, N. Y. 
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VULCANIZED 
VEGETABLE OILS 


—RUBBER SUBSTITUTES— 


Types, grades and blends for every 


purpose, wherever Vulcanized 


Vegetable Oils can be used in pro- 
duction of Rubber Goods—be they 
Synthetic, Natural, or Reclaimed. 


INSURES THE FOOLPROOF FORMULATION 
OF GOOD-AGING, ALL-SYNTHETIC, 
LIGHT-COLORED — 


Pressure Sensitive Adhesives 
Surgical Tape Masses 
Industrial Tape Masses 
* Colorless Label Adhesives A LONG ESTABLISHED AND 
Stationers’ Cements ; PROVEN PRODUCT 
Paper Laminating Cements 
Hot Melt Adhesives 
Self-Supporting Window Stripping 
Damp-proof Cork Insulations 
Caulking Compounds 
Low-Modulus Sealing Compounds 


For Specific Suggestions 
Send for our New 


ADVANCE SOLVENTS & 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


245 Fifth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y- 
































... FOR SMOOTH TUBING 
...FOR REDUCTION OF HEAT BUILD-UP 











Where smooth tubing or reduc- 
tion of heat build-up are specially 
required, Witco Lead Oleate 
produces marked improvement 
in the behavior of GR-S and 
other rubbers. In addition, lead 
oleate reduces thiuram-type 


stock’s tendency to scorch. 


Witco Lead Oleate is well suited 
for use in natural and synthetic 
rubber compounds—for ex- 
ample, in wire coverings, where 
rapid vulcanization and smooth 
tubing are essential. In general 
the rubber industry has found 
that in many dark-colored stocks, 
Witco Lead Oleate improves 
scorch-resistance and decreases 


heat build-up. 


Manufactured under rigid lab- 
oratory and pilot plant control, 
Witco Lead Oleate offers the 
maximum in uniformity and 
high-quality. Please request 
Technical Service Report #R-2. 
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MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS 


295 MADISON AVENUE ° NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


LOS ANGELES ° BOSTON ° CHICAGO ° DETROIT 
LONDON AND MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 


SAN FRANCISCO ° AKRON 


CLEVELAND 
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“HY DROXIDES 
OXIDES 


(U.S. P. TECHNICAL AND SPECIAL GRADES} 











a 
MAGNESIUM 
PRODUCTS CORPORATION | 


SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Distributors 
WHITTAKER, CLARK & DANIELS, INC. 


NEW YORK: 260 West Broadway 
CHICAGO: Harry Holland & Son, Inc. 
CLEVELAND: Palmer Supplies Company 
TORONTO: Richardson Agencies, Ltd. 


G.S.ROBINS & COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS: 126 Chouteau Avenue i 


ORIGINAL PRODUCERS OF 
MAGNESIUM SALTS FROM SEA WATER. 
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©1945 Marine Magnesium Products Corp. 
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DAY RUBBER 
DISSOLVERS 


TURBINE 
TYPE 





300 
Gallon 
dissolver 
with 
vertical 
motor 
drive 


The wide range of viscosities which this dis- 
solver will handle, together with a variety in 
design of the agitator, provides a wide range of 
applications. When extreme violet mixing action 
is required, they are equipped with diffusion 
rings insuring adequate mixing action in the 
shortest possible time. 


Built in working capacities of 80, 150, and 300 
gallons. 


THE J. H. DAY CO. 


CINCINNATI 22, OHIO 
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| SHELL 
DUTREX 











Plasticizer and Extender for GR—S 





themically and physically Controlled 





Direct inquiries to: 


SHELL OIL COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


) 50 WEST 50th ST., NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
(East of Rockies Territory) 


100 BUSH ST., SAN FRANCISCO 6, CALIF. 
(Pacific Coast Territory and Western Canada) 
SHELL OIL COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., 25 ADELAIDE ST., EAST 


TORONTO, CANADA 
(Eastern Canada) 
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TOP STANDARDS 










WYEX 
BLACK 


... Leader of the 
EPC Group 






PREX 











CLAY 


..» STANDARD 
of Rubber Clays 









J. M. HUBER, INC., Merger 
> Dec. 31, 1946 « 


460 WEST 34th STREET NEW YORK I. N. Y. 
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The Working of Rubber Regulation’ 


ox exceedingly interesting article on “The Working 
of Rubber Regulation” merits close study by readers 
of India RUBBER WORLD in view of the present-day un- 
certainty as to the future of natural and synthetic rubber. 
Certain parts of the author’s conclusion may better illustrate 
this point. 

“When full weight is given to the importance of small- 
holdings, ideas of the supply price of natural rubber need 
drastic downward revision; a point of significance in assess- 
ing the measure of assistance which would be necessary to 
maintain in profitable operation the American synthetic rub- 
ber industry in competition with the plantation product. 

“Nor does the outcome serve to confirm the hopes of 
those who hold that government of industries by trade as- 
sociations may be acceptable if they are provided with im- 
partial chairmen. The experience of rubber regulation also 
emphasizes that when government intervenes in economic 
affairs, the lack of knowledge of economics on the part of civil 
servants is likely to prove a serious drawback.” EDITOR. 


in effective operation from June, 1934, to the early 

part of 1942, and during this period it controlled 
97% of world rubber exports. It was a quota scheme,” 
with basic quotas allotted to the participating territories 
(which covered more than 99% of the area under rub- 
ber), and exports were restricted in accordance with 
rates of release prescribed by the International Rubber 
Regulation Committee (I.R.R.C.). This body of rep- 
resentatives of the participating countries was through- 


7 is International Rubber Regulation Scheme was 


1 Reprinted from Economic J., 41, 391 (1946). Quarterly Journal of The 
Royal Economic Society, London, England. Extracted from material col- 
lected by the writer as Leon Fellow of the University of London. 

? Some definition of these terms is necessary. By quota is meant the 
agreed notional productive capacity, under reasonably favorable condi- 
tions, of each individual territory, calculated on the basis of 1929-32 
exports, with allowances for areas immature during this period. The 
permissible output of any year was determined by the rate of release 
fixed by the international committee. The actual output in any year 
was usually in close accord with the rate of release, 

? The distinction between estates and small holdings has always been clear, 
although the official line of division varies slightly in the different rubber 
producing territories. The estates are units of several hundred or thou- 
sand acres each, operated with substantial capital, and employing a large 
labor force in receipt of a cash wage. The small holdings are essentially 
peasant holdings of two or three acres each, usually worked by the owner 
and his family, occasionally employing outside labor on a share basis. The 
small holders are practically always referred to as natives, which is for- 
mally inaccurate for Malaya, British North Borneo, and Sarawak (though 
not for the N.E.I.), where many of the holdings are owned and worked 
by Chinese and not by Malays. Moreover ‘‘native’’ carries a connotation 
of inefficiency which certainly does not apply. Measured by long-period 
supply price, the small holders are the more efficient class, though their 
methods necessarily differ from those of the estates. For example, the 
much greater planting density on small holdings reflects the absence of 
cash wage costs speaking broadly, the small holder tries to maximize the 
yield per acre and the estate the yield per tree—a point very generally 
overlooked by European observers. The economics of the different planting 
densities is an interesting and complex subject which cannot be discussed 
in detail here. 

*They have been derived from the official annual reports of the Controller 
of Rubber, and from the official annual ‘‘Malayan Rubber Statistics 
ges supplemented in a few instances by reference to records of 
the ILR.R.C. 


P. T. Bauer 


out its existence presided over by a high-ranking British 
civil servant, who was leader and voting member of 
the Malayan delegation. The leader and voting member 
of the Netherlands East Indies (N.E.I.) delegation was 
also a high government official. With quantitatively in- 
significant exceptions, all the voting members were gov- 
ernment officials. The scheme applied equally to estates 
and small holdings.* It is relevant to what follows that, 
before the Japanese war, rubber was not only much the 
most important export from the British colonial empire, 
but that it was also easily the most valuable cash crop 
grown by small holders in the British or Dutch colonies. 
Rubber Regulation in Malaya 

Under the Stevenson Restriction Scheme (1922-28) 
the average assessment per mature acre of Malayan 
small holdings was about one-half of that of estates. 
After the withdrawal of that scheme, yields per mature 
acre on small holdings were regularly much in excess 
of those on estates (see Table +), revealing the very 
substantial under-assessment of the small holders under 
the Stevenson Scheme. When the 1934 Rubber Regula- 
tion Bill was debated in the F.M.S. Federal Council, the 
Malay spokesman, while supporting the proposed meas- 
ure, anxiously pleaded for a fair share for small holders 
in the Malayan territorial quota; he was given emphatic 
and specific assurances that this time justice would be 
done. 

In the light of these assurances the following five 
tables* are of interest. The first two are purely formal 
summaries of the division of the Malayan quota. 





TABLE 1. INTERNAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE MALAYAN TERRITORIAL 
Ovota,* 1934 

Estates Sm Holdings 

TI nd % of Ma Thousand % M: 
Year layan Quota Tons lay Juota 

PEND vacsreticieca ween | 199.1 9 
RPE reer ce 2. 200.4 A.” 
WG ca iw si aece wes 17 4 va 
Ie. c-ginotnace ene 61.8 2 
Da cae Socal Speak 77 erg eo 
BA a sie tse sete > 395.9 1.9 1 
De er einiatp-s owe lewiegse $07.4 62.3 7 





*The total of these quotas slightly exceeded the Malayan territorial quota, 
and this necessitated the eventual introduction of internal cuts (reductions 
in rates of release below the internationally agreed rate). 

For administrative reasons, some properties owned by Indian money-lend- 
ers were transferred in 1936 from the estate to the small holdings quota. 
Their assessments totaled some 6,000 tons, and to this extent all the 
tables slightly overstate the “‘true” small holdings quota from 1936 onward. 
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this period, except in 1938 and 1939, when such sales 


Estates Small Holdings took place to a small extent—about 5% ot the tot 
Mata Per Mature quota in each vear. In 1940, net sales were in a revers 
. mci Per Acre acre direction, and the estates sold rights to small holders wla 
355 the dealers. The position can be ascertained at a glan 
100 by comparing the shares of estates and of small ho'dings 
= in Malayan production (Table 5) with their shares 
$25 the quota (Table 1). The different trends of the outputs 
of estates and of small holdings reflect the enforc: 
it the quota division emerge from Tables — curtailment of the latter. It needs also to be stated tha 
there was no “overtapping” by the small ho!ders in th 
ae years before the introduction of regulation. An officia 
' Turte 1934 Quotas inquiry on bark consumption and bark reserves o1 
ns, t Nearest tons) Malayan small holdings teok place in 1931-33, and 
found that the rate of bark consumption was far lowe: 
Spall Ponce Per than had been believed, and that it was not in exces: 
1 ee 0 0,000 3.2 of the rate of bark renewal; bark reserves on the trees 
ee en eee een averaged about 71% years’ bark consumption.” 
it, Mareh-May, 1934 263,004 300,000 8 It is possible to estimate very roughly the loss inflictes 
| ay S on smail holders by their under-assessment. If the shares 
+ : of estates and small holdings in the quota had been pro- 
. *" . portionate to their probable unrestricted outputs at prices 
seg cy i aap ee a visualized under restriction, the quota would have beet 
divided about equally. If the estate and small holdings 
A une quotas had been calculated on the same basis as had 
a lh been internationally adopted for the computation of th 
ee vax total Malayan quota, the division would have been about 
s anp SMart Hi s, 1929-194 55% for estates and 45% tor small holdings. Thes« 
ee nO: an One NET , estimates are subject to a margin of error, but on any 
tates reasonable basis of division the share of small holdings 
should not have been less than 45% and possibly about 
ae 8%, especially as it is explicitiv claimed in “The His- 
5 : ; 131 tory of Rubber Regulation, 1934-1943’ that official in- 
“Mapas Sitti lear ai ce. structions were issued in 1934 that the small holder: 
were to be given the benefit of any doubt in the division 
of the quota. On this basis, small holders’ quotas over 
7 10 the vears 1934-41 should have totaled approximately 
100.000 tons more than they actually did, and some two- 
thirds of this amount, say 270,000 tons, would have been 
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, of course, not to dispute the obvious fact that small holders’ ir 
comes were substantially higher under regulation than they would have 
i] been in its absence. For considerable periods Malayan small holders e1 





joyed higher incomes by selling coupons without any work than they woul 


tion of these tables is clear. To forestal 
ions it must be stated at once that sales have earned without restriction by tapping their trees. According to 
American consular dispatch in 1939: 


1 7 . 
small holders to estates, whether directly “Malayan small holders regard their export coupons as a pension . 
“ ind would almost certainly object to the discontinuance of control.” 


vila dealers who buy coupons first and un- (U. S. Department of Commerce, Rubber News Letter, Dec. 15, 1939.) 
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ures are available before 1939 on the division of the 
territorial quota between estates and small holdings. In 
that year the average assessment of estates was about 
500 pounds per mature acre, and that of small holdings, 
about 215 pounds, although the yielding capacity of the 
latter was unquestionably higher. From fragmentary 
data it appears that much the same ratio between the as- 
sessments of estates and of small holdings prevailed 
throughout the operation of restriction. In 1936-37 a 
series of tapping experiments took place in Sarawak 
(just across the frontier from British North Borneo ) 
under the auspices of the Malayan Survey Department. 
The average yield on the small holdings examined was 
489 pounds per mature acre. It appears that the small 
holders were worse treated 3ritish North Borneo 
than in any other territory.’ 


Rubber Regulation in N.E.I. 

The N.E.I. native quota was also inadequate, so much 
so indeed that this almost wrecked the whole regulation 
scheme in 1935. For various reasons, chiefly the absence 
of acreage statistics and administrative changes and 
quota revisions, it is not possible to present a series of 
tables for the N.E.I. similar to Table 1-5 for Malaya. 
There is, however, no lack of data to show in broad out- 
lines the treatment of the small holders. 


TABLE 6. COMPARISON OF PREVIOUS OUTPUT OF N.E.I. EsTATES AND 
NATIVES WITH THEIR 1934 QuoTAsS 


(Long tons, to the Nearest 5,000 Tons) 
London 
Price, 
Pence per 
Estates Natives* Pound 
(a) Output for calendar year 1933......... 170,000 115,000 ee 
(b) Output for 12 months ending M: ay, 1934 180,001 185,000 4.5 
Annual rate of production based on sez — 
ally corrected output, March-May, 1934 220,000 300,000 5.8 
C0) BEOe CORRE oda ees navswceeewee ene 205,000 145,00( 
CONE (Ce (Ue SSR UR a a Piya oe ene ed 12¢ 
ERM Ree ole BFaie aie tbe 114 7 
93 48 





For the natives exports have been taken as output. The export 
for March-May probably include some reduction in stocks and thus 
overstate the actual output. The amount involved is, however, certain to 
be very small. The natives kept no stocks, and dealers’ stocks were alsé 
comparatively small; moreover the exports were fully in pines mii wit 
the rising trend since mid-1933. 

*The considerations summarized in the second note to Table 3 also apply t 
these figures. Moreover in the N.E.1. very larg re native areas were reaching 
aturity in about 1933-34 for which little or no allowance was made 

1934-35 quotas. It should also be seated that the supply of N.E.1 
itive rubber was definitely elastic, and the 1933 production was at a rate 
f only about one-third of the officially and very conservatively estimated 
ipacity. 








During the first two and a half vears of restriction, 
from June, 1934, to December, 1936, there was no indi- 
vidual restriction of native small holders in the N.E.I.. 
and their exports were kept in check by means of a 
— export tax (special as distinct from the ordinary 
ad valorem tax levied on the f.o.b. value of native ex- 
ports). This was designed to depress the price of native 
rubber in the interior sufficiently to keep exports within 
the permissible limits, calculated from the total native 
quota and the international rates of release. It is gen- 
erally believed that the absence of land survey and regis- 
tration in Sumatra and Borneo was the sole reason for 
the introduction of the special tax as a method for re- 


In Ceylon the per acre assessments of estates grez itly exceeded those of 

the small holdings, ind it is highly probable that there, too, the small hold- 

ers were under-assessed, but for various technical reasons this cannot be 
»wn so clearly as it can be for the other territories. 

'Ts sted by the Division of Agricultural Economics in the N.E.I. Depart 
ments 5 of Agriculture, Batavia, 1934. 

® Some of these are listed by J. W. F. Rowe in London & Cambridge Eco- 
mobs Service, “Special Memorandum No. 34,” p. 71 (1931). 

"The exports of small holders’ rubber from all the producing territories 
were at the annual rate of close on three-quarters of a million tons in the 
Spring of 1934. Huge native areas were, moreover, still immature at that 
ime, reaching maturity in the late 1930’s only. The 1934 exports were 

the product of family tapping only and were all harvested from unselected 
seedling trees. Thus very large quantities a native rubber would be un- 
atfected by a rise in money wages in the Far East; while the long-period 
supply price may if high-yielding planting material were dis- 
tributed to small holders. These are important considerations in gaging 

the competitive strength of natural and synthetic rubber. 






o 


stricting native exports. The main reason, however, 
was the inadequacy of the native quota, which until 1937 
did not permit of individual assessments. The official 
nineteenth “Report on Native Rubber Caan] in the 
Netherlands East Indies’ stated explicitly that indi 
vidual restriction was impossible, first because registra- 
tion would require too much time, money, and labor, 
“but more especially because the potential production of 
native rubber is considered to be so great that a division 
of the permissible exportable amount, based on produc- 
tive capacity, would result in the individual allotment 
being very small, and as a result some natives who de- 
pend for their existence entirely upon family tapping 
would be seriously affected, while owners of distant gar 
dens worked with hired labor would benefits, and such 
owners cannot in the present circumstances be regarded 
as real producers.” It should be understood that the 
“present circumstances” did not mean that the supply 
price of these producers was too high, but that the quota 
Was too small to go round. 

The working of the special export tax is shown in 
Table 7. The assumptions and data underlying the cal- 
culations are summarized in Note A at the end of this 
table. While the table, read together with the note, 
explains itself, the following points may be emphasized. 
Had the expenses (columns 4 and 5) been taken as the 
equivalent of 412 guilder cents per half kilo (the figure 
more generally accepted, see Note A) instead of 4 
guilder cents, the average rate of tax would on several 
occasions have exceeded 6,000% ; on our calculations 
the maximum reached was about 2,100°c. The 5% ad 
valorem revenue export tax, which was levied on the 
f.o.b. value after payment of the special tax, frequentl) 
exceeded 40° of the value ex the special 

It will be noted that in 1936 native ren exports 
totaled 150,000 tons, with an f.o0.b. price of about ld 
per pound. Around 1930 several ea ers put forward 
estimates of the supply price of N.E.I. native rubber 
during the mid-1930’s.?° These were generally in terms 
of 10d.-1s. per pound as the minimum necessary to draw 
out 120,000-150,000 tons of native rubber. Moreover 
the estimates were in terms of undepreciated sterling; 
while, with the exception of the last S gopeid of 193¢ 
throughout the ] Ta / sterling was 
heavily pastor se in terms of the N. IE, L. guil 
given sterling price in 1934-36 vielded a much lower guild- 
er return to the N.E.I. natives than in 1929-31. By 
it had already become clear that these estim ate s of the 


ETI va COV ered by 


1 
| 
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prospective sup ply price were entireiy n istaken, as, foi 
instance, in the Spring of 1934, N.E.I. native exports 
were running at the yearly rate of 300,000 tons, with 
London price of 514d.-6d. per pound"! in dep1 
sterling. The substantial i te of 1934-36 re 

that the supply price of N.E.1. native rubber was a s1 
fraction of the usual estimates. 

Throughout the period of the operation of the s] 
cial tax the I.R.R.C. 3a atedly stated that the 
— was appreciably below the level which would 
vielded a “reasonable return to efficient pre nduc ers; this 
Was moreover quite recently restated in “The His 

Rubber Regulation.” The inadequacy of the market 
price of those vears was also a regular theme of the 
presidential addresses to the Rubber Growers’ Associ 
tion. Yet close on three-quarters of these prices had 
to be taxed away to keep N.E.I. native exports within 
permissible limits. According to the official I.R.R.C 
view, a London price of 8d. was the bare minimum to 
furnish a “reasonable return to efficient growers ;” the 
figures in Table 7 are a fair comment on these hack- 
neyed concepts. 
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When the special export was introduced, the N.E-.I. 
authorities gave special and unequivocal guarantees that 
the receipts would be used solely for the benefit of the 
native rubber-growing districts, over and above the ex- 
penditure allotted to these areas out of the general reve- 
nue.’? The proceeds ot the special tax were, however, 
so large that the authorities were unable to resist the 
temptation, and a substantial proportion of the proceeds 
was diverted to the general revenue. The government 
defended this policy on the grounds that the natives 
produced at such low cost that even the 1934-36 returns 
were profitable, while other sections of the N.E.I. econ- 
omy, notably the rubber estates, were doing very badly.” 


Planting Provisions of Regulation Scheme 


The planting provisions of the regulation scheme also 
operated to the disadvantage of the small holders. Brief- 
ly, these prohibited new planting almost completely 
(with the exception noted in the following paragraph), 
while permitting at first a very large measure of re- 
planting, and eventually unlimited repk: uting. To appre- 
ciate the effect of these provisions it is necessary to con- 
sider some semi-technical aspects of planting practice. 

By replanting is meant the uprooting of an existing 
stand of rubber trees and their replacement by better- 
yielding material while new planting is in effect the 
extension of the planted area. During 1934-38 (the 
currency of the first regulation period) new planting 
was completely prohibited while a maximum of 20% 
of the planted area could be replanted over this period. 
In the aggregate this implied virtually unlimited replant- 
ing, since it authorized the replanting of about 1.6 mil- 
lion acres (one-fifth of the total 1934 planted area of 
about eight million acres) within four and a half years. 
Each individual owner was, however, also limited to re- 
planting a maximum of 20% of his acreage under rubber 
during the whole period and was only allowed to re- 
plant 10% in any given year. In 1939-40 new planting 
equivalent to 5% of the existing acreage was allowed; 
for the remaining years of the effective regulation new 
planting was totally forbidden; replanting, on the other 
hand, was unlimited from 1939 onward. 

These arrangements jeopardized the future of the na- 
tive rubber industry. Replanting involves a total loss 
of income for six years from the area felled, since it 
takes six years for the trees to become tappable.** Thus 
this operation could only be contemplated by producers 
with ample working capital—i.c., in practice the larger 
estates, whose managers and owners, moreover, realize 
that by cutting out a part of their substantial acreage, 
they could harvest from the remaining area the crop 
they would be allowed to export under the scheme. This 
policy already insured that the small holders would not 
undertake any replanting. During the first regulation 
period they could not possibly have replanted, as each 
owner was limited to replanting a maximum of 10% 
of his plantation in any one year and to 20% over the 
rt) The ionicial nineteenth N.E.I, ‘‘Report on Native Rubber Cultivation,” 

which we have already quoted, stated in 1934, “The principle that the 
proceeds shall be spent for the benefit of the inhabitants of the rubber- 
producing areas is inseparably bound up with this particular system of 
restriction, This tax is not a fiscal device, but a means to secure restric- 
tion. A proportion of the proceeds is withheld from the exporter, and this 
is defensible only if the amounts so withheld are spent at once for the 
Bap nefit of the districts from which the money was derived.” 

3 An official spokesman, addressing the Batavia Volksraad in 1936, argued 
‘ee the natives had no costs, and that the price, even after the heavy 


export tax, was remunerative to them; while the world price (several times 
the return left to the natives) hé ardly enabled the estates to survive. 

4 The Rubber Research Institute of Malaya estimated in 1938 that estates 
required about 12 years to recoup the cash expenses and the loss of income 
from replanting. 

* During the first regulation period (1934-38) there was comparatively 
little replanting by estates, and the danger to the native industry was po- 
tential rather than actual. There was, however, a gradual increase in 
the acreage replanted annually, and this was much accelerated from 1939 
onward. 
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whole period. It is impossible to replant successfully 
part of a holding totaling two or three acres or less, 
since the area to be replanted would be closely sur- 
rounded by mature trees which would intercept the sun- 
light and whose roots would compete for food with the 
undeveloped rootlets of the newly planted trees. More- 
over the small holders practice a rough-and-ready rota- 
tional system of tapping and resting trees, not entire 
areas, and they are thus unable to fell part of their areas 
and harvest the crop from the balance, even if this prac- 
tice were technically feasible, which it is not. Lastly, 
when permission to replant was applied for, a host of 
technical information had to be submitted to the authori- 
ties in writing, and this policy again handicapped the 
small holder, who never understood the procedure. The 
combined result of these various factors was to confine 
replanting to estates. 

The replanting of the estate acreage with high-yield- 
ing material, together with the prohibition of new plant- 
ing, would in the long run have eliminated the small 
holders.’® The physical decay of small holdings would 
have been slow since under native conditions the rubber 
tree is not so much of a wasting asset as has often been 
assumed. Nevertheless in due course there would have 
been some decline, particularly in areas with a long his- 
tory of previous cultivation with such food crops as 
pineapples or tapioca, which make substantial demands 
on the soil; and unless the small holders had been allowed 
some new planting, their share in the total output would 
have gradually decreased. Much more important in 
practice was the danger that the small holders might 
have been eliminated as effective economic competitors, 
since without new planting they could not have taken 
advantage of high-yielding modern planting material. In 
this context it should be noted that not only is there 
unlimited land available in the more important rubber- 
growing areas, but that the rubber tree takes next to 
nothing out of the soil, and under native conditions ac- 
tually nothing which would not be put back by the dense 
cover and the heavy leaf-fall; there is thus no question 
of soil mining such as has occurred in many countries 
with apparently unlimited resources of land. An aban- 
doned rubber small holding reverts to secondary jungle 
with Hevea seedlings predominating, and in a few years’ 
time it is as suitable for native rice or rubber-growing 
as before. In certain areas in the East, especially in the 
N.E.I., a secondary jungle of rubber seedlings 1s actu- 
ally beneficial, as it helps to keep out /alang (imperata 
arundinacea, a dangerous speargrass ), which, when once 
established over large areas, is difficult to clear up, and 
also because rubber forests are less liable to burn than 
most other jungle plants. The need of replanting on 
estates arose in the past through loss of soil from ero- 
sion, loss of stand through root disease, and, above all, 
from rapid development of high-yielding material which 
rendered obsolete the original stand. There was no case 
for prohibiting the small holder to extend his acreage 
while allowing the estates to increase their capacity. 

Under the renewed regulation scheme (1939-43) a 
total of 5% new planting (5% of the 1938 acreage) was 
allowed in 1939-40, after which date the International 
Rubber Regulation Committee was to decide the permis- 
sible rate of new planting and also to declare whether 
unlimited replanting was to continue for the remaining 
years of regulation. These matters were decided at two 
meetings in February and May, 1940. At the first, un- 
limited replanting was permitted until the end of the 
current scheme. For the second meeting, in view of 
the important decision which was to be taken, a special 
statistical annex to the agenda was prepared and circu- 
lated by the Secretariat. This annex contained some in- 
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teresting forward estimates of future absorption and po- 
tential capacity. 

Two sets of capacity estimates were drawn up: one 
on the assumption that the estates would replant 70,000 
acres annually, while the natives (small holders) would 
not replant at all; the other on the assumption that 
estates would replant 70,000 acres and natives 40,000 
acres a vear, The former was rightly stated to be more 
plausible. No new planting was assumed after 1940. 
No attempt was made to estimate the price required to 
call forth the full capacity output. The following re- 


sults emerged. 








TABLE & St ARY Fr ESTIMATES spy THE I.R.R.C. SECRETARIAT OF 
I ! s } T PLANTATION RUBBER 
(Tor 
Estates Small Holdings 
of % of Total 
\ I ( y Tons Total Capacity Capacity 
A. \ ne of 0 acres by estates 
yy small holders 
81 3.1 716,000 ) 1,528,000 
| 31,001 38.9 1,623,000 
74,2 360,001 25.8 1,397,000 
Assum B ! lanting of 70 acres bv estates 
cres DY sma I yiders 
1 716,01 16, 1,528,000 
> 17.001 38.3 1,609,000 
12.00 28 1,449,001 


The divergent trends of the capacity of estates and 
of small holdings reflected replanting by estates with high- 
vielding modern material, while the capacity of small 
holdings declined with their advancing age ; on Assump- 
tion A. one-third of the small holdings area would be 
more than 30 vears old by 1950, and over six-sevenths 
by 1960, and 30 years was believed to be the limit of 
the economic life of the holdings.’° On Assumption B, 
the rate of decline was not so steep, but some reduction 
ve small holders were assumed 
for replanting, and 
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this practice was not expected to offset the decline in 
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figures revealed very clearly that the outcome 
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their physical capacity still remained in existence (« 
even if it remained intact, which was, however, impos 
sible), and this, however efficient they might have bee 
at the outset. 

With these obvious considerations clearly before them, 
the Committee, who had decided on unlimited replant 
ing in February, now resolved on a total prohibition of 
new planting throughout 1941, the position to be revise: 
again at the end of that vear. Disregarding the chrono 
logical order, it may be stated that it was then decided 
to prohibit new planting completely for the remaining 
period of regulation. 

\Vhile the threat to the position of the small holders 
(the lowest-cost producers) was the most striking fea- 
ture of the planting provisions of rubber regulation, two 
further points need to be recorded. First, as the au- 
thorities insisted that replanting should take place on 
the exact area of the previous stand, improved planting 
material (chiefly high-vielding budgrafts) was frequent 
ly wasted, as it had to be planted on exhausted or un 
suitable soil, or on badly sited plantations. 

Secondly, replanting expenditure was admitted as a 
charge against income tax by the revenue authorities, 
while the assessment for restriction purposes of areas 
cut out for replanting was maintained. Thus, when in 
1940 the British excess profits tax was raised to 100%, 
companies earning in excess of their standard profits 
had everything to gain and nothing to lose by replanting 
on a larger scale. In 1940 there was a great increase 
in replanting activity, which continued at a rising rate 
until January, 1942, absorbing ever-increasing amounts 
of scarce resources and aggravating the deficiency of 
exports which developed early in 1941. No action was 
taken by the authorities; in fact, replanting was encour 
aged by the maintenance of the assessments of the old 
area. Only the Japanese conquest put an end to the 
replanting campaign, and to the waste of resources in 
volved.?* 


Restricting Effect of Export Rights 

Throughout the regulation period there was fairly 
tree, though not altogether unrestricted, transfer of ex- 
port rights in the principal producing territories. Table 
9 summarizes the price of these rights during the second 
month of each restriction quarter; this month has been 
chosen to eliminate the often violent fluctuations in the 
price of these export rights at the very beginning and 
end of the quarter. The qualifications and sources of 
the data are set out in Note B at the end of this table. 
It should be noted that the Malayan prices of estate 
export rights and small holders’ export coupons are up 
country quotations and 114-2 cents per pound should be 
added to these for export duty and transport costs to 
render them comparable to the Singapore price, which 
was the world price after payment of duty. 

These figures are of particular interest for the first 
halt of 1937, the second half of 1940, and for 1941, as 
the I.R.R.C. maintained that the releases ruling during 
these represented unrestricted production, 
and that supplies could not have been increased by high 
They were particularly emphatic that the 
100% release of the first three quarters of 1941 repre 
sented full production.” ‘““The History of Rubber Regu 
lation” also claims that output at these three periods 
Was unrestricted A glance at the price of export rights 
in 1937, 1940, and 1941 makes it clear that there was 
substantial restriction, with export rights worth over 
one-half of the market price of rubber. 
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LE 9, Prices o¢ Exports RIGHTS AND OF COUPONS AND MARKET 
Malaya 
Singapore 
Price of Price of Price of Ribbed Estate 
Export Rights Coupons Smoked Sheet Rights 
Straits ¢ per Pound 
(1) C2) (3) (4) 
ne coos 9 25 
Nov as 12 21 
19 
Feb 12 4 
May i 13 20 * 
CL RES SAR ee iti 19 = 
PM, asses bsb- eis 16 Be 7 
193 
Feb ; 20 . 
May ie ccc enna 17 26 
NEL: in bin aad aelae l¢ 27 
ON, wbiansgneeee 1 1¢ 30 
1937 - 
| See ee 17 20 3 19 
BNR Pere'a:tara Suuse yaya 11 15 3) 13 
Aug 5 7 30 22 
1, Se Sree ae t fo) 23 1x 
1938 
i tea etklewas 13 14 23 20 
RUN ates oretstoens 11 11 19 1e 
MR oa 5.5 acre eS 19 27 4 
Nov. 20) pe 28 24 
1939 —_- 
BROT ork phate oes toraree 2 21 7 23 
SE eae ee 21 Ze 28 24 
Aug 0 20 28 24 
Ua ety aha nc ceeecanae 24 23 39 22 
1940 
Se ee 23 22 38 22 
CS ene eee 22 23 37 2 
Ra are 17 18 37 21 
Nov. Wa 19 39 20 
1941 
Feb. + ison 13 18 3 13 
| One re 9 18 41 & 
Aug. see SF 4 39 3 
Nov ae t j + * 
*See Note B (below). fjuly. $Not available. 


$October {No general individual restriction. 

Note B 

In officia! Malayan and N.E.I. terminology, export rights referred to 
estate export rights, as distinct from small holders’ coupons; in Ceylon 
there was no distinction. The official usage has been followed in the table. 
In the N.EI., with negligible exceptions, estate rubber could not be 
shipped on native rights or vice versa. In Malaya there was no complete 
ban, but for various reasons, rights and coupon were not always fully 
interchangeable; ‘hence the different sets of prices. 

The market in export rights was sometimes narrow, and there were 
occasional erratic va.iations (¢.g., Ceylon, autumn, 1934), but the quota- 
tions shown well reflect the general trend. It will be recalled that the 
Malayan prices of rights and coupons were up-country quotations. Som« 
1'3-2 cents per pound must be added to these for export duty and transport 
costs to make these quotations comparable to the Singapore price of rubber. 

There are no regular quotations of the price of estate export rights 
before January, 1937, some sporadic figures are available from miscel- 
laneous sources, and these suggest that in 1934 in Malaya the price of 
these rights was low, as many estates found it difficult to produce their 
full exportable amount in that year. In 1935 and 1936 the price of 
estate export rights was fairly high, both in Malaya and the N.E.1.; 12-16 
Straits cents per pound and 14-16 guilder cents per 1% kilo indicate the 
approximate order of magnitude. Transactions in these rights were, how- 
ever, on a small scale until the period of high releases in 1937. The pur- 
chase 1n 1935 by the N.E.I. Government of 20,000 tons of rights for can- 
cellation to reduce overexports was an important exception. Some 29 cents 
per kilo was paid for these rights, 

Medium blankets were, of course, quoted in Straits cents per pound, and 
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PRICE OF RUBBER IN THE SECOND MoNTH oF EACH Quarter, 1934-41 
N.E.I. Ceylon 
Batavia Singapore : Colombo 
Price of Ribbed Native Price of Price of Price of Ribbe 
Smoked Sheet Coupons Medium Blanket Rights Smoked Shee 


Rupee ¢ per Pound 


Guilder ¢ per 14 Kilo 
) (7) 


(5) ( () (9) 
2 21 
19 7 ) 
19 q 19 31 
18 « 19 29 
18 q 20 22 
r( . ) 22 
22 29 ~ 
23 9 x 
24 31 39 
34 34 4¢ 
39 2? 40 2 4 
30 13 38 l . 
32 15 31 29 +4 
25 10 24 24 
23 11 2+ 34 
19 13 18 20 27 
ae 18 28 31 39 
IS lt 30) 31 
~~” -« 

28 20 29 2 40 
IL 2” 25 | 
30 13 30 2 4 
3 18 3 24 3 
33 1¢ 4 é 
33 16 34 28 5 
32 Ls a2 19 
34 17 34 8 s 
30 14 32 19 4 
3¢ 19 38 1 
33 13 34 10 
a0 58 34 ] 

the price has been converted at the average monthly rate of exchange 


tween the Straits dollar and the N.E.I. guilder. 

The Malayan quotations of estate export rights from 1937 to 1940 are 
from the annual reports of the Controller of Rubber, Malaya. No report 
was issued for 1941, and the figures represent the transactions of a few 
large companies to whose records the writer has had access The prices 
of estate export rights in the N.E.I. have been taken from the Economisel 





Weekblad. The Ceylon quotations are from the administration reports of 
the Rubber Controller, Ceylon. 
he coupon prices are somewhat approximate. For Malaya the Malayan 


published these, but occasionally this in- 
formation had to be supplemented by reference to various other sources 
Moreover, while export rights were transferable between administrations, 
coupons could be transferred only within each administration (Straits Settle 
ments, Federated Malay States, and each Unfederated Malay State), and 
there was thus one price for rights, but several prices for coupons, and 
there were often considerable local variations. The prices given here refer 
principally to Perak and Johore, and occasionally to Selangor; these States 
contain the great bulk of the small holdings area in Malaya. 

The N.E.I. native coupon prices are the quotations in Palembang and 
have been taken from the official ‘Reports on Native Rubber Cultivation” 
up to May, 1940, and thereafter from the market reports of the Rubber 
Trade Association of the N.E.I. 

[t will be noted that at times of high releases (especially 1941), 
were usually worth more than estate rights, while reverse ratio held 
at times of low releases. The former relation reflects the under-assess 
ment of the small holders; the latter is explained by the comparative ease 
with which the small holders could, at times of lower releases, turn to 
other products such as rice and coconuts. 


Agricultural Journal frequently 


coupons 











TABLE 1 RATE OF PRopUCTION (AS © AGGREGATE STANDARD PRODUCTION) 
or Matayan Estate Propucers, JANUARY-AUGUST, 1941 

R.G.A Other All Internal Rate 

1941 Estates Estates Estates of Release 
1) Rn eae ae ee 91.5 93.0 93.1 
RS Spee een $2.3 93.1 87.4 
re eens 78.0 87.0 82.2 
RRs ecdiaietak ay tes 74.7 86.6 80.3 
errr: 76. 95.6 85.5 
SOR. Ao ec. Sails 87.4 95.8 1.1 
EE eet wee seen 84,4 97.8 93.9 
MY. laca dake weva-s 87.9 98.5 92.9 
Total, n.-Aug 83 93.7 88.3 








offers one of the rare opportunities of measuring quan- 
titatively the effect on output of 100% excess profits tax. 
During the restriction years the Rubber Growers’ Asso- 
Gation furnished returns to the [I.R.R.C. of the costs 
and outputs of its constituent members. — In 
1941 the R.G.A. returns for Malaya covered over 
90% of the output of the properties owned by 


i.e., by enterprises liable to the 
By deducting the standard 
estates 


sterling companies 
British excess profits tax. 
assessments and the production of the R.G.A. 
from the total Malayan estate quota and from the aggre 
gate Malayan estate production, interesting results ar 
obtained, which are summarized in Table 10. There ar: 
no data beyond August. 

The divergent production trends cannot be attributed 
to shortages of labor or of materials since the locally 
owned estates and those owned bv sterling companies 
were equally affected. It is possible to ascertain roughly 
the relative responsibility of over-assessment and ot 
100% excess profits tax for the lower rate of production 
of the sterling companies. During the first half of 1940 
(when production is seasonally low owing to wintering ) 
the average internal rate of release in Malava was 
7834% (the international rate being 80%, with an in- 
ternal cut of 242% in the second quarter), Over these 
six months, when output was not yet affected by 100% 
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excess profits tax, the R.G.A. estates produced at the 
rate of 7214 of their aggregate standard production, and 
all other estates at 7712%, which showed that the R.G.A. 
estatesalready found itmore difficult toproducethe permis- 
sible amounts than did the other estates. During the firs 
eight months of 1941, when excess profits tax at 100% 
was in force, the gap between the performance of the 
R.G.A. estates and that of the locally owned estates was 
about 10% of standard production, as against 5% in 
the first half of 1940, and from this it may be inferred 
that the two factors (over-assessment and 100% excess 
profits tax) were about equally responsible in 1941 for 
the poorer performance of sterling company-owned 
tates, compared to other Malayan estates. In addition 
"2 — of all estate producers was adversely affected 

the shortages resulting from the wasteful use of labor 
a of materials by the sterling companies, encouraged 
by the 100% excess profits tax. 

though, as we have seen, output was far from un- 
tricted in 1941, there developed a substantial short- 
fall of exports below the permissible levels, which, in- 
furnished a specious basis for the argument 
that parpe was unrestricted. The following table, de- 
rived largely from the Statistcial Bulletin of the LR.R.C., 
summarizes the export deficit up to the outbrea's of the 
Japanese war. 
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I I AnD A Exports Or RUBBEE 
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Exy De 
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s Actua | ble Exports 
8 
12 275 7 12 
1 3 +1 
82 7 17 
20 
2 1s Z 10 
l¢ 89 
G 5 36 
4 11 20 
1,329 1447 10 
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1 that she 4 net importer of rub 
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The performance of the N.E.I. natives throws some 
light on the fairness of the quotas. The natives were all 
the time straining at the leash and would have produced 
much larger quantities, but under the restriction scheme 
were unable to do so. 

The substantial export deficits of 1941 causea much 
anxiety in official circles, and in the spring and summer 
a series of meetings was held in London to consider 
how supplies could be increased. It was eventually de- 
cided to appeal to producers and to their governments 
to produce more rubber. As, however, these govern- 
ments were engaged in operating the restriction machin- 
ery, and in enforcing international and internal cuts, 
this appeal was not successful. The restriction machin- 
cry was kept in operation to the very end and, indeed, 
be ‘yond, since in Ceylon it was not abandoned until June, 


1% An R G.A recommendation 
might have even fare 
1# There is not 


1933 s 





uggests that the small holders 
r such an administration; cf. footnote ‘ 
n why compe tit ion should be impracticable in 


the rubbe ustry y small holdings are probably the most effi- 
cient pro lucers, and even on the estate oor the optimum unit would on 
all reasonable assumptions produce less than 1% of this perfectly stand- 


ardized commodity. 
* A remarkable fallacy, which has found its way into many official publi- 
cations on the rubber industry, blames the trz ansferability and the high 
f for rural unemployt ment and for the substantial 
These were said to be the result of sales of export 
is clear that when one person sells rights (and therefore 
taps fewer trees), someone else must buy them. The rural unemployment 
and the areas out of tapping reflected, of course, the degree of restriction 
under the regulation scheme. 
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1942, after energetic representations by the Commander- 
in Chief, who pointed out that the employes on the staif 
of the Rubber Controller could more usefully be em- 
ployed elsewhere. This proposal was unsuccessfully 
opposed in London. In other territories the machinery 
operated literally until the arrival of the Japanese. In 
January, 1942, the restriction authorities in British 
North Borneo were just in time with their formal report 
to the I.R.R.C. that on December 31, 1941, there was 
no abnormal accumulation of stocks (contrary to the 
provisions of the regulation scheme) on small holdings 
in that territory. That document was posted some two, 

possibly three, days before the conquest of North 
Borneo by the Japanese. Till the end, restriction was 
not abandoned; the quotas were not redistributed in 
favor of under-assessed producers; the employment of 
labor on replanting was not prohibited; the assessments 
of producers falling behind with their exports were not 
reduced; the cost of replanting was not disallowed tor 
taxation purposes; while the assessments on areas cut 
out for replanting were fully maintained as a bonus for 
replanting. Very belatedly, toward the end of August. 
1941, the rate of release was raised to 120°, and this 
was followed by a sharp fall in the price of export 
rights; the issue of coupons and rignts was, however, 
still rigorously maintained. 


Summary and Conclusions 


Some tentative conclusions are suggested by this brief 
review. It is, for instance, clear that when full weight 
is given to the importance of small holdings, ideas of the 
supply price of natural rubber need drastic downward 
revision, a point of significance in assessing the meas- 
ure of assistance which would be necessary to maintain 
in profitable operation the American synthetic rubber 
industry in competition with the plantation product. 

Wider issues are also raised. As already mentioned, 
the leaders of the Malayan and of the N.E.I. delegation 
to the I.R.R.C. were civil servants; the administration 
of restriction in the East was also in the hands of civil 
servants. Yet the small holders could hardly have been 
treated worse if the whole machinery had been operated 
by estate representatives.’* Indeed, the ‘order’ which 
replaced “chaotic competition’?!® was rather like the law 
of the jungle. One is forcibly reminded of a sentence 
of Alfred Marshall in his “Principles” : 


“In many cases the ‘regulation of competition’ is a 
misleading term, that veils the formation of a privi- 
leged class of producers, who often use their combined 
force to frustrate the attempts of an able man to rise 
from a lower class than their own.” 

Nor does the outcome serve to confirm the hopes of 
those who hold that government of industries by trade 
associations may be made acceptable if they are provided 
with impartial chairmen. The experience of rubber 
regulation also emphasizes that when government inter- 
venes in economic affairs, the lack of knowledge of 
economics on the part of civil servants is likely to prove 
a serious drawback. The inability to see that output can- 
not be unrestricted when exports rights are fetching 
high prices is but one instance among many failures to 
grasp very simple points.?° 





“Farrel-Birmingham Equipment News.” Farrel-Birming- 
ham Co., Inc., Ansonia, Conn. 4 pages. This issue of the com- 
pany’s news bulletin contains illustrated stories on a calender 
and lathe to produce uniform rubber thread; a tank washer 
to clean wild rubber; and a sheeting mill designed to handle 
production from a No. 11 Banbury. 
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Available GR-§ Polymers 


J. L. Brady’ 


S MOST of you know, Standard GR-S is the 
A all-purpose polymer that carried us through the 

war, supplementing the national stockpile of nat- 
ural rubber to the extent of 2,241 long tons in 1942, 
181,470 long tons in 1943, 668,840 long tons in 1944, 
and 754,345 long tons in 1945, at which it constituted 
86.6% of the total quantity of elastomer used in the 
United States. Since most of the decisions concerning 
the raw materials, the equipment, the reaction conditions, 
and the polymer to be produced were made at a time 
when we had no production experience to serve as a 
guide, and only very limited knowledge of their peculi- 
arities, this record of achievement is amazing. Testi- 
mony that the original decisions were sound is found 
in the fact that no appreciable change in the polymeriza- 
tion formula, or reaction conditions has been required 
since production began in May, 1942. In addition the 
progressive replacement of natural rubber with Stand- 
ard GR-S during that period did not require sacrifice 
of importance characteristics in the majority of the rub- 
ber products—but credit for much of this is due to the 
rubber compounders and the free exchange of infor- 
mation. 

When the task of getting the polymer plants into 
production had been completed, attention was given to 
the need of special polymers for applications in which 
rubber could not be satisfactorily replaced with Stand- 
ard GR-S or other synthetic polymers then in produc- 
tion. Later this was expanded to include variations 
found to be promising by the research chemists. To 
facilitate discussion of the merits and uses of the vari- 
ations in synthetic rubber in current production, they 
have been classified according to feature in this paper. 
Following are the seven groups to be presented. 
Polymers of different viscosities. 

Polymers with enhanced tackiness 
Non-discoloring, non-staining types of GR-S 
Low water absorption polymers. 
Super-processing polymer. 

Masterbatches of black fillers. 

Latices. 


ND UO 


Polymers of Different Viscosities 


Polymer Mooney | Contained 
Composition Viscosity* Stabilizer 
-317-AC § 76.5% butadiene 45 § Non-discoloring 
| 23.5% styrene ; | Non-staining 

Standard GR-S § 76.5% butadiene 50 § Discoloring 
. | 23.5% styrene : ( Staining 

GR-S-AC { 76.5% butadiene 50 § Discoloring 
| 23.5% styrene | Staining 

GR-S-85 § 76.5% butadiene 100 { Discoloring 
: | 23.5% styrene | Staining 


*Mooney large rotor, 4-minute reading 212° F. 


STANDARD GR-S. Standard GR-S continues to be the 
most widely used GR-S polymer, but it is slowly losing 
that position to some of the variations which are to be 
described, In recent months the total production of the 
variations has been close to the 50% mark. 

GR-S-AC. The standard coagulant used in GR-S 
production is salt and acid, or more specifically, a con- 


1 Presented at the Nov. 1, 1946, meeting of the Chicago Rubber Group. 
2? United States Rubber Co., Synthetic Rubber Division, Naugatuck, Conn. 


centrated solution of sodium chloride and a dilute solu- 
tion of sulfuric acid added to the latex in the order 
given; the salt to start coagulation and control the par- 
ticle size of the floc, the acid to complete the coagulation 
and convert the soap in the polymer to fatty acid. A 
second method of coagulation in use at the present time 
employs a solution of alum to precipitate the polymer 
from the latex. Polymer coagulated with alum is iden- 
tified by the supplementary designation AC. 

This method of coagulation is sometimes used to im- 
part characteristics such as viscosity, stability, or low ash 
content or water resistance wanted by some consumers, 
but more often it is used to avoid difficulties in the 
finishing of polymers which are troublesome to handle 
in the coagulating and dewatering operations when they 
are coagulated by the salt and acid technique. X-317 
is one of this latter type. 

X-317-AC-GR-S. X-317-AC is a 45 Mooney varia- 
tion made principally for use in chemically blown sponge 
compounds. In this application it has largely super- 
seded Standard GR-S because it requires less mill mas- 
tication and less plasticizer and permits the production 
of sponge of lower density. X-317-AC has the addi- 
tional advantages of being pale in color, free from 
tendency to discolor during exposure to light, and free 
from tendency to stain cloth, paper, or painted surfaces 
with which it might be placed in contact in service. 

GR-S-85. GR-S-85 is a 100 Mooney variation which 
was developed to meet the requirements of the asbestos- 
sheet-packing industry when it was found that Stand- 
ard GR-S was not a satisfactory replacement for the 
natural rubber and could not be used without sacrificing 
important processing and performance characteristics. 
GR-S-85 permitted the complete replacement of natural 
with synthetic without loss of processability and manu- 
facturing efficiency. More important, it permitted the 
production of sheet packings of much better perform- 
ance quality than could have been made with natural 
rubber. More recently the use of GR-S-85 has been 
extended to some types of passenger-car brake lining 
formerly compounded with natural rubber. Although 
its use in other products is limited, GR-S-85 offers the 
advantage of higher strength, resilience, and abrasion 
resistance if some sacrifice can be made in processability. 
The graphs (Figure 1) illustrate some of the differ- 
ences between three polymers of different viscosity. 


Polymers with Enhanced Tackiness 


Mooney 
Polymer Viscos Contained 
Composition ity* Stabilizer 





GR-S-10 {23 5% butadiene 33; § Discoloring 
ee 23.5% styrene | Staining 
GR-S-10-AC § 76.5% butadiene { Discoloring 
. aa | 23.5% styrene ) Staining 
GR-S-16 (formerly X-272) § 76.5% butadiene 100 § Slightly discoloring 
5 so | 23.5% styrene | Slightly staining 
GR-S-17 (formerly X-273) J 76.5% butadiene § Non-discoloring 
7 ( 23.5% styrene | Non-staining 
X-274 § 76.5% butadiene 60. «6S Slightly discoloring 
; | 23.5% styrene | Slightly staining 
£.3 58% 5 Slightly discoloring 
X-304 fs 8 tose adiene gs J Slightly 1 
l 426% styrene . Slightly staining 


a 
*Mooney large rotor, 4-minute reading 212° F. 


GR-S-10. In composition GR-S-10 differs from all- 
purpose Standard GR-S only in that it contains approxi- 
mately 5% of rosin acid, and Standard GR-S contains 
an equivalent quantity of fatty acid, both converted 
from the soaps used to emulsify the hydrocarbons for 
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the polymerization reaction. In properties there is a 
greater difference; GR-S-10 is the better of the two in 
many compounds. The following advantages were found 
to be gained through its use by our tire plants 

1. 20% increased Banbury output through the use 
sf concentrated masterbatches. This method of com- 
pounding was not possible with Standard GR-S because 
the masterbatches were dry and crumbly and not so easy 
to handle on the batchoff mill. 

Z Better adhesion of the calender coat to the solu- 
tioned fabric before vulcanization has given many sav- 
ings. There is less “peeling” of the calender coats in 
fabric cutting and tire building operations, less fab- 
fewer raw tires to repair because of separa- 
tions occurring during shaping, and an increase of 
in calender efficiency as coating can be done at 
higher speed. G¢R-S-10 compounds are also better for 
tr they adhere more strongly to the cal- 
roll and do not sheet off on the fabric. 

3. Greater tackiness for laminating and splicing, par- 
icularly in compounds containing natural rubber. 

4. Better ply-separation resistance. Improved ply- 
separation resistance of the order of 50-60% is indi- 
ated by the results obtained in wheel and road tests. 
5. Higher heat-break resistance. Carcass compound 
with GGR-S-10 runs cooler and 1s more resistant to shock. 

6. Better and crack-growth resistance in 
read compound. Road tests have indicated 35-10% im- 
provement in wear with fewer groove cracks. This dif- 
cracking and crack growth may be retained 
converted to additional wear resistance by compound- 
ng changes, 

The va.ue of GR-S-10 is not limited to tires. 
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abrasion 
ference in 


lt of 
the compounding of many products 
such as soles and heels, conveyer and power transmis- 
sion belts. bievele tires, hose, ete. 
In shoe soles and heels it gives better abrasion resis- 
nee and higher tensile strength without sacrifice of re- 
. tear resistance, or other important cured proper- 


In conveyer and power transmission belt compounds 
the replacement of Standard GR-S with GR-S-10 in- 
calender efficiency, gives greater tackiness for 
reduces building labor requirements, and 
improves service life. 

In bievcie tire compounds it gives advantages similar 
found for passenger tire compounds: namely, 
improved mixing and calendering efficiency, reduced 
‘ap, greater tackiness for laminating and splic- 
ing, and somewhat better wear in service. 
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Comparison of Physical Properties of Three Polymers of Different Viscosities 


In hose friction compounds it gives the advantage of 
easier calendering and greater tackiness for product 
building. Performance quality is equal to or slightly 
better than that of compounds made with Standard 
GR-S. 

GR-S-10-AC. GR-S-10-AC differs from GR-S-10 
only in that it is a few points higher in Mooney viscos- 
ity and is coagulated from the latex with alum solution 
rather than with the standard salt and acid solutions. 
(;R-S-10-AC is made principally to fit the equipment 
and processing conditions of one tire manufacturer. No 
information is available at this time regarding its merit, 
but it is believed to be better than GR-S-AC in many 
of the ways in which GR-S-10 is better than Stand- 
ard GR-S. 

GR-S-17. This polymer is a non-discoloring non- 
staining variation of GR-S-10 especially made for use 
in white and light-colored compounds which are re 
quired to retain their brilliance throughout life, and for 
all compounds which are required to be free from tend- 
ency to stain surfaces with which they may come in 
contact in service. Its similarity to GR-S-10 in prop- 
erties and freedom from discoloring and staining tend 
encies make it valuable in the compounding of white- 
sidewall tires, white and light-colored shoe soles and 
heels, electric lamp cord, many mechanical goods, hos- 
pital sheeting, ete. 

X-274-GR-S.  X-274-GR-S is intermediate between 
(GR-S-17 and GR-S-10 in discoloring and staining tend 
It is intended for use in compounds in which 
a high degree of color stability and complete freedom 
from staining tendency are required. 

GR-S-16. Rosin polymer is also available in a higher 
viscosity under the Rubber Reserve designation GR-S- 
16. This modification made its first appearance as 
X-40-GR-S on December 28, 1943, when the Naugatuck 
polymer plant completed the production of two batches. 
Since that time substantial quantities have been pro- 
duced by the Institute plant under the designation 
X-272-GR-S for use in the compounding of adhesives 
and pressure-sensitive tapes. 

Kollowing are explanations of four of the advantages 
to be gained from the use of GR-S-16 in this application. 

1. Much higher raw strength. High raw strength or 
cohesiveness is necessary to prevent transfer of the 
adhesive film from one surface to another and to give 
bonds which will not break when subjected to continu- 
ous low stresses. 

2. Contains no fatty acid to bloom to the surface 
of the adhesive film and reduce its surface tackiness. 
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3. Non-discoloring. The stabilizer in GR-S-16 is 
low in discoloring tendency and does not darken appre- 
ciably during prolonged exposure to light. This is of 
importance in transparent-back tapes, stationery ad- 
hesives, and the like. 

4. Low in electrolyte content. This is an important 
consideration in tapes made for electrical applications 
in which the adhesive will be in contact with corrosible 
metal surfaces. X-272-GR-S is low in soluble soap and 
ash which would cause corrosion, 

GR-S-16 is made principally for use in unvulcanized 
form, but may also be used in compounds which are 
vulcanized. Because of the high initial viscosity of 
GR-S-16, compounds would be more difficult to process 
than those of GR-S-10 or GR-S-17, but if some sacri- 
fice in processibility can be made, the advantage of 
higher strength, resilience, and abrasion resistance can 
be- gained. GR-S-16 is intermediate between GR-S-10 
and GR-S-17 in discoloring and staining tendency. 

X-304-GR-S. Like GR-S-16, X- 304 is made princi- 
pally for use in the compounding of adhesives and pres- 
sure-sensitive tapes. The advantages to be gained from 
the replacement of Standard GR-S or GR-S-10 with 
X-304 are similar to those given for replacement with 
GR-S-16; raw strength is good, and the polymer con- 
tains no fatty acid to bloom to the surface and reduce 
its tackiness. X-304, however, is not quite so good as 
GR-S-16 in color stability when exposed to light. X-304 
cannot be used in electrical tapes as it contains appre- 
ciable quantities of electrolytes which would cause cor- 
rosion. 


Non-Discoloring, Non-Staining Types of GR-S 















Polymer Mooney Contained : 
Composition Viscosity* Acid Rate of Cure 
GR-S-25 76.5% butadiene 50 Fatty acid Slower than Stand- 
3.5% styrene ard GR-S 
GR-S-17 { 76.5% butadiene 55 Rosin acid Slower than Stand- 
, U 23.5% styrene ard GR-S-10 
X.274 { 76.5% butadiene 60 Rosin acid Slower than Stand- 
27 oe : 
| 23.5% styrene ard GR-S-10 
7 : 76.5% butadiene 45 Fatty acid Slower than Stand- 
X-317-AC J 
i : | 23.5% styrene ard GR-S 
R . 58% butadiene 45 Fatty acid Slower than Stand- 
GR-S-40-AC vA ss “PD 
(42% styrene ard GR-S 
oa i 53 cits butadiene 55 Fatty acid Requires sulfur 
X-344 a ae adjustment 


0. 5% crosslink 


*Mooney large rotor, 4 minute reading, 212° F, 


GR-S-25. GR-S-25 is a non-discoloring, non-stain- 
ing variation of Standard GR-S especially made for use 
in white and light-colored compounds which are required 
to retain their brilliance throughout life, and for all 
compounds which are required to be free from tendency 
to stain fabric, paper, paint, enamel, or lacquer sur- 
faces with which they may come in contact in service. 
Its very pale color and complete freedom from materials 
which can cause stain or discoloration make it ideal for 
numerous peer a such as white-sidewall tires, white 
and light-colored shoe soles and heels, mottled floor 
tile, cable on electrical household appliances, upholstery, 
tubing, door bumpers and gaskets, and hospital sheeting, 
to name just a few. In these applications it has largely 
superseded GR-S-50, which is darker in color and also 
semi-discoloring and staining. 

GR-S-17. This polymer was described in the section 
dealing with rosin polymers; so it will be touched lightly 
at this time. GR-S-17 is the complement of GR-S-10 as 
GR-S-25 is the complement of Standard GR-S. We 
believe that GR-S-17 is preferable to GR-S-25 in most 
compounds, particularly those reinforced with minimum 
quantities of fillers, or made for use in dynamic service. 


X-274-GR-S. X-274 is similar to X-273, but not so 
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pale in color or so free from tendency to cause discol- 
oration or stain. 

X-317-AC-GR-S.  X-317-AC-GR-S_ is a polymer 
made principally for use in chemically blown sponge 
compounds to— 

1. Reduce mill mastication requirements, 
mill capacity, reduce labor and power costs. 

2. Facilitate blow to lower densities. 

3. Obtain good colors with minimum concentrations 
of pigment. X-317-AC is pale color and required 
only smali amounts of pigment. 

4. Obtain color stability. X-317 is non-discoloring. 

5. Improve resilience of the sponge. 

6. Obtain freedom from staining tendency. X-317 
compounds will not stain paper, cloth, or painted sur- 
faces with which they may be in contact in service. 

GR-S-40-AC. Relative to the other GR-S polymers, 
GR-S-40 is a high styrene polymer; the ratio of styrene 
combined with butadiene is ne: arly twice that of the 
other GR-S polymers. This difference in composition 
gives GR-S-40-AC more thermoplasticity before cure, 
and higher modulus, tensile strength, and hardness after 
cure. These differences and the advantages that they 
give in compounding are not so apparent in laboratory 
evaluations as in factory evaluations because of the 
leveling effect of the mastication given to the mixes by 
the laboratory mill. GR-S-40-AC is being used at pres- 
ent as part of the elastomer in shoe sole and heel and in 
electrical wire insulating compounds. In the former it 
smooths out the calender strip from which the uncured 
blanks are cut and makes it easier to control the weight 
of the blanks. In wire insulation it increases the rate of 
extrusion and the surface smoothness of the coating. 

GR-S-40-AC also has value in the compounding of 
adhesives to raise the raw film strength. 

X-344-GR-S. X-344-GR-S will be discussed later as 
the non-discoloring, non-staining complement of GR-S- 
60 intended for use as part of the elastomer in applica- 
tions in which smooth calendering or extrusion and 
freedom from shrinkage are required, Applications 
such as footwear, electrical wire insulation, and hand- 
made sundries in which surface appearance or reten- 
tion of embossed design or retention of shape or re- 
sistance to press-marking is required have found it ad- 
vantageous to use X-344-GR-S for part of the elastomer 
The advantages are not limited to GR-S compound. 
Much of it is being used at the present time in natural 
compounds. 


increase 


Low Water Absorption Polymers 

This quality in the polymer can be obtained by co- 
agulation with acid without salt or by coagulation with 
alum. The available polymers prepared by each of these 
methods of coagulation are given below: 


CoaGuLaten WitnH ActIp WitHovut SALT 
Polymer Mooney 
Composition Viscos- Contained Contained 
ity* Acid Stabilizer 
Sco “ ne . ( Discol y 
GR-S-¢ © butadiene 50. Fatty acid § Discoloring 
styrene ( Staining 
GR-S-1¢ © butadiene 100 Rosin acid § Slightly discoloring 
‘ © styrene | Slightly staining 





*Mooney large rotor, 4 minute reading, 212° F. 

CoaGULATED WITH ALUM 

Mooney 

Viscos- Contained 
ity* Acid 


Polymer 
Composition Contained 


Stabilizer 








GR-S-AC J 76.5% butadiene 55. Rosin acid § Discoloring 
| 23.5% styrene | Staining 
GR-S-10-AC _§ 76.5% butadiene 55 Fatty-acid § Discoloring 
l % styrene | Staining 
sce his f 5% butadiene 45 Fatty acid § Non-discoloring 
X-317-AC | 23.5% styrene g ; ) Non-staining 
GR-S-40-AC j 58% butadiene 45 Fatty acid § Non-discoloring 
| 42% styrene 1 Non-staining 


*Mooney large rotor, 4 minute reading, 212° F. 
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Salt and acid are the coagulants used in the prepara- 
tion of Standard GR-S and all variations of GR-S not 
requiring special techniques either to facilitate finish- 
ing in the polymer plant or to impart special properties 
to the polymers. Since this technique of finishing un- 
avoidably leaves about 0.2% soap and 0.9% ash in the 
polymer unless the fresh coagulum is given special hand- 
ling as in the U.S. Rubber Co. plant at Naugatuck, it 
is not satisfactory for the finishing of polymer used in 
electrical wire insulation, in steam hose and some types 
in sa iulic packings, in tank linings 

products in which freedom from electrolytes 
eel matter is necessary for good per- 


of water hose, 
and other 
or water 
formance in service. 

GR-S-65. GR-S-65 was dev eloped to meet these re- 
quirements 
tics of salt-acid coagulated polymer. 
tialiy Standard GR-S low in electrolyte and soluble 
soap. It is coagulated from standard latex by a special 
technique and leached before drying to eliminate much 
of the electrolyte resulting from conversion of the soap. 
Soap content ‘of (;R-S-65 is close to zero, and electro- 
Ivte content is less than one-fifth that in Standard GR-s. 
The following tables show this more clearly. The first 
table gives the soap and ash contents of representative 
lots of GR-S-65 and other polymers and shows the effect 
of these on water absorption resistance. The second 
table gives the results obtained in a prolonged immer- 
sion test and further indicates the merit of GR-S-65 in 
applications in which resistance to water absorption is 


without losing any of the good characteris- 
(R-S-65 is essen- 


required. 


Water Absor} 
Uncured Polymer 
) Hours, 158° F 


1.25 mg/sq. cm 


Soluble Soay Total - 


Content Con 





«.41 mg/sq. cm 





C 
. 1% 4.13 mg, sg. cm 
er tl 
21% 2% gz/sq. € 
to Rubber Reserve specification for wire and cable 
an aluminum soap which is not solubl: 
WATER ABSORPTION DURIN 





The value of the lower soluble matter content and the 
ereater resistance to water of GR-S-65 in electrical in- 
sulation is indicated by the date in the following tables. 
They were obtained in an evaluation made in RW 
code building wire compound. Comparison was made 
with Naugatuck Standard GR-S as that polymer was 
the one in general used by the wire and cable industry 
at the time the evaluation was made 





SF 
© Gain 
7 Days to 
14 Days 
sR-S-65 ecies 4.4% 2.2% 
Std. GR-S atuck oe 5.24 3.8% 1.9% 
Specifican 6.0 10% maximum 3 maximum 





Although the % gain in inductive capacity during 
immersion was slightly greater for GR-S-65 compounds 
even after 12 weeks’ immersion, the SIC values are defi- 
nitely lower than those for Naugatuck Standard GR-S 
compounds 


INSULATION VALUE 
Megohms/100 Feet of RW Building Wire 
Immersed 2 Weeks 
in Hot Water 





umersed 2 Weeks at 
1 Temperature 
LS aS: ap aesbeeak case ae bre 11,000 1,200 


Std. GR-S, Naugatuck.......+ 2,500 600 


inpia RUBBER WORLD 


GR-S-65 insulation is four times as ae if compari- 
son is made at room temperature and two times as good 
if comparison is made at elevated temperatures 


POWER FACTOR STABILITY 


#14 AWG Copper Conductor 3/64 Conductor Insulation Ditference 
between % PF @ 80 Volts/Mil and «@ 40 Vole. Mil 
1-Day 7-Day 28-Day 
Immersion Im lersio% Immersior 
SES hsv cah eee ewekeneeses Of 8 91 
LESS ORE Pn Peet ieee aes 92 1.00 1.34 
Std. GR-S, Naugatuck........ 1.88 2 K Sede 


Other properties important from the standpoint of 
specification or performance are substantially the same 
for GR-S-65 as for Standard GR-S 

GR-S-16. Like GR-S-65, GR-S-16 is coagulated by 
subsurface atomization of the latex in dilute sulfuric 
acid and leached before drying to remove most of the 
electrolyte remaining from conversion of the soap. Many 
of the applications in which GR-S-16 is used do not 
require it to be jow in electrolyte, but a few of them do, 
and since acid flocculation is satisfactory for both, all 
the polymer required is made by the same technique. 
The water soluble matter in acid flocculated GR-S-16 is 
in the range of 0.2%, which is low enough to be satis- 
factory for pressure-sensitive tapes used on 
equipment. The more important characteristics of GR 
S-16 and the advantages to be gained from their utiliza- 
tion were discussed in the section dealing with poly- 
mers of enhanced tackiness. 

GR-S-AC. Because it is low in electro‘yte and solu- 
ble soap content GR-S-AC also finds some use in elec- 
trical wire and cable insulation steam hose, and other 
applications in which contained water absorbent matter 
may lead to premature failure in service. !n these appli- 
cations it has been largely superseded by (;K-S-65 as the 
latter is better processing and equal to or better in most 
cured properties. 

GR-S-10-AC. Alum coagulated rosin polymer is avail- 
able under the designation GR-S-10-AC for compound- 
ers wanting the characteristics of both the resin polymer 
and alum coagulation. This polymer was described 1 
the section dealing with polymers with enhanced tacki- 


electrical 





ness. 

X-317-AC-GR-S. X-317-AC is one of lum poly- 
mers by necessity rather than by choice: alum coagula- 
tion is required to facilitate handling in the coagulating 
and dewatering operations to offset the effect of the 
lower viscosity of the polymer, X-317-AC ts the only 
available alum polymer protected with non-discoloring 
and non-staining stabilizer. Its principal use 1s in chem- 
ically blown sponge, but it can be used in any compound 
in which polymer of low initial viscosity is wanted. 

GR-S-+40-AC. GR-S-40-AC is also one of the alum 
polymers of necessity. The merits of this polymer were 
previously discussed in the section concerned with non 
discoloring non-staining polymers. For convenient ee 
ence they are enumerated in tabular form below— 

1. In adhesives and in combining compounds GR-S 
40-AC gives increased film strength. 
2. In shoe sole and heel, and in wire insulating com- 
pounds it gives smoother calendering, smoother extru- 
sion, higher modulus and tensile strength, and increased 
cured hardness. 





Super-Processing Polymers 


Mooney Contained 
Viscosity® Acid 


Contained 


Polymer 
Stabilizer 


Composition 


GR-S-60 76.25% butadiene ; = a ; 
(formerly 4 23.25% styrene 55 Fatty acid Discoloring 
85) 0.50% cross-link 


{ Non-discoloring 
) Non-staining 


{ 76.25% butadiene 
X-344 , 23.25% styrene §5 Fatty acid 
0.50 cross-link 


*Mooney large rotor, 4 minute reading, 212° F. 
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Improved Processing with GR-S-60 (Formerly X-285) 
Type Blends 


YP 
2 


b4% 42% 31% 
Fig. 2. 


(GR-S-60. The poor pr cessability or more specifically, 
the nerviness of GR-S has long been recognized as one 
of its shortcomings, and numerous investigations have 
been made to find ways of reducing it. As is well known, 
calendered sheets and extruded ribbons of either raw or 
compounding polymer are rough in surface appearance 
and tend to shrink after they have been formed, and if 
the restraining force is enough to prevent the shrink- 
age, numerous breaks are likely to occur whenever there 
are imperfections in the sheet or ribbon, This deficiency 
may be masked by compounding the polymer with large 
quantities of filler and plasticizer, but usually not with- 
out sacrificing qualities important in the fabrication or 
performance of the finished product, and until recently 
there was no alternative. Now there is. The investi- 
gations in polymerization have produced a new poly- 
mer which exhibits vastly improved processing charac- 
teristics. This polymer has the Rubber Reserve desig- 
nation GR-S-60 (tormerly X-285). GR-S-60 is essen- 
tially Standard GR-S to which a small quantity of a 
cross-linking agent has been added during polymeriza- 
tion. This addition greatly reduces the nerve in the poly- 
mer and makes it possible to compound with normal 
quantities of filler and plasticizer. GR-S-60 is purpose- 
ly made with more cross-linking agent than is required 
for the average compound to give latitude to the com- 
pounders in several branches of the industry. It is rec- 
ommended that it be used as part of the elastomer rather 
than as all of the elastomer unless a high degree of surface 
smoothness and freedom from shrinkage are required. 
Some adjustment of sulfur and accelerator is usually 
necessary 1f the GR-S-60 is used for a large part of the 
elastomer, as GR-S-10 is lower in unsaturation and re- 
quired less sulfur, The superior processing character- 
istics of GR-S-60 permit the use of more strongly rein- 
forcing fillers and/or higher viscosity with attendant im- 
provements in finished product quality. It also permits 
reduction in Banbury or plasticator mastication since 
the function of that operation is largely one of improv- 
ing processability. The accompanying illustration ( Fig- 
ure 2) indicates the improvements in processing to be 
gained by the substitution of GR-S-60 for part or all 
of the elastomer in a tread-type compound. The bar 
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graphs (Figure 3) show the physical properties of the 
vulcanizates. With reduced sulfur in the compounds 
containing GR-S-60, the modulus, tensile, and elonga- 
tion values closely approach those of the Standard GR-S 
compound particularly after aging. This also applies to 
compounds containing non-black fillers as well 
compounds containing carbon black. 

X-344-GR-S.. GR-S-60 is available in non-discolor- 
ing non-staining form under the Rubber Reserve desig- 
nation X-344-GR-S. Properties other than color stabil- 
itv parallel those of GR-S-60. 


as to 


Masterbatches of Blacks 


Ratio of 
Filler/ Polymer Filler 
Black 1 0/1 EPC Black Std. GR-s [ 
X-337 100 EPC B f4:1 mixture GR-S St 
X 1 HMF Black am 7 
x 2 HMF Bi: Same Xx 7 
X SRF Blac Sa X 
Black-1-GR-S.  Black-1-GR-S is produced only by 
I 4 : 


the General Tire & Rubber Co., Baytown, Tex., plant 
at the present time, but a second plant may be commis- 
sioned to make it as the demand for it is considerably 
greater than the production capacity ot baytown 


Std.GR-S i00)=—s 75 50 ra) 
GRS-60 (x:285) 0 25 50 100 
25005 
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Fig. 3. Physical Properties of Blends of GR-S-60 and Standard 
GR-S Compounded in Rubber Reserve Control Test Recipes 
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plant. Present production of masterbatch is about 10,- 
000,000 pounds The following nag tages have 
been found to be gained through its use in passenger- 
tire-tread compound— 

1. Reduced mixing time which increases Banbury ca- 
approximately 50% if comparison is made with 
es compounded with plasticated or premas- 

If comparison is made with unpremasti- 


month. 


pacit 





greater. 
resistance 


€ saving 1s 
2. 5-10% better wear 
, ’ 4 - 1 a 1 
5 Better crack-growth 
unprove 


may be re- 


by com- 


which 
wear 


resistance 
converted to tread 
pot nding chang ges. 


4 Lower 1pouns 1 cost as indicated below— 


Banbury Mixed Black-1-GR-S 


$0.1467 





18.5¢ $0.12 
ef GR-S .005¢ 
x 2 we 2 

Ma $0.1 $0.1517 

5. An incidental, but not unimportant effect of the 
use of Black-] the incre ased cleanliness of the mix- 
ing department resulting from the part or complete elim- 
ination of loose black. 

X-337-GR-S. X-337-GR-S is a masterbatch of EPC 
Black in a 4:1 blend of rosin acid and fatty acid poly- 
mers having a Mooney viscosity of 35 before compound- 
ing with black. At the present time it is produced in 

d quant itv by the General Tire Baytown plant, 





that production will be expanded when 
es for the preparation of black master- 
tilable. X-337-GR-S offers the advan- 
stance and better crack-growth 





ults of road test evaluation in passenger-tire- 


re not available, but preliminary results in- 


dicate we resistance to be 5-10% higher than that 
obtainable with Black-1-GR-S and 10-15% higher than 
hat obtainable — Banbury mixed masterbatch. Crack- 
growth resistance is slightly higher for the X-337-GR-S 
compound than for the compounds made with Black-1- 
GR-S or with Banbury mixed masterbatch. X-337- 
GR-S also gives the casa ages of lower compound cost 
and increased Banbury capacity. Increased millroom 
cleanliness and better working conditions also follow 


of X-337-GR-S 
, 330 GR-S. 


from the us 


X-334, X- At present these master- 


2c 
bere) 
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stallations planned for the Port Neches and Los Angeles 
plants are ready for operation. 


Latices 
Until recently high-solids synthetic latices could be 
made only by the costly and time-consuming operation 


It is now possible to pro- 
55-60% solids content di- 
particle size approaches 
and mechanical stability 


of concentrating dilute latex. 
duce stable fluid latices of 
rectly in the reactor. Average 
that of natural rubber latex, 
is excellent. 

Laboratory tests indicate that films 
are equivalent to those from creams of regular latices 


from high-solids 


of the same type. Since the equipment changes required 
for a production of high-solids latices are relatively 
eae his development will relieve the latex consum- 


r of ai of the premium which must be paid for con- 
caeuned latices at present. Both Type II and Type III 
are available in high-solids form under the Rubber Re- 
serve designations X-308 and X-271, respectively. Some 
of the properties of these latices are given below in tabu- 
lar form. 

As indicated in the table, the properties of the poly- 
mers in X-308-GR-S and X-271-GR-S are substantially 
the same as those in the regular Type II and Type III 
latices. 

X-271 or Type III is recommended for applications 
in which good tensile strength is required and high cold- 
resistance is not important. For applications in which 
good cold-resistance is required and tensile strength can 
be sacrificed, X-308-GR-S or Type II should be used. 

Other modifications of Type Il and Type IIT latex, 
both normal and high concentration, are available under 
the following designations— 

X-230. Same as Type HI except for concentration. 
Solids content 39-44% 


eg ee 


X-270. Similar to Type III of 55-60% 
solids. 
X-276. Similar to X-308 and X-333. <A type II of 


55-60% solids. 
X-293. Similar to Type II except made to vield a 
polymer of low viscosity. This latex is used in a spe- 
cial adhesive compound. 
X-299. Same as Type II except for concentration. 
Solids content 27-31%. 
Similar to X-276 and X-308; a 


solids, 


Type II 
50-60% 


batches are obtainable only in experimental quantities (The work reported in this paper was carried out un- 
for the reasons given in ii above paragraph. If the der the sponsorship of the Office of Rubber Reserve, 
evaluations indicate advantage, these and others will be Reconstruction Finance Corp., in connection with the 
made in production quantities when the equipment in- Government Synthetic Rubber Program. ) 
PROPERTIES OF SOME SYNTHETIC LATICES 
X-308-GR-S, High- ’ X-271-GR-S, High- 
Regular, Type II Solids, Type II Regular. Tvpe III Solids, Type Ill 
. y { 76.5% butadiene § 75.0% butadiene § 54.0% butadiene § 54.0% butadiene 
Pislomer SOomiposition ..65<5.0-+502050050 055 | 23.5% styrene 1 25.0% styrene 1 46.0% styrene | 46.0% styrene 
ee | cae ee ae 26-28% 55-60% 37-39% 50-60% 
Viscosity of ex ee er ete 8 17 7 40 
ean cnc i Lane saleeaaas sees 8.5-9.25 8.5-9.25 10-11 9.5-11.5 
Average P RN AEE sou bee tea eee wee 925A 2080 A 1125A 2130 A 
ee a Ee er high a high 7 : high high 
Dilution ie gee Oe, eR as ad Dilution will not Additional stabilizer Dilution will not Additional stabilizer 
: cause coagulation required if diluted cause coagulation required if diluted 
to 15%. to 15% 
{ Rosin soap fatty . Rosin soap and an 
eS COPE ar OP rears eee a Fatty acid soap } acid soap and an Rosin soap alkaryl sulfonate. 
alkaryl sulfonate. 
NN Gob op hassckses oases oem Good Good Good Good 
Tensile strength at best cure*............0.. 300 p.s.i. 300 psi, 2100-2300 p.s.i. 2100-2500 p.s.i. 
Color stability of dry filmis................. Discoloring Non-discoloring Non-discoloring 
Selling price,t drum lots..............-.00- $0.250/Ib. (dry) $0.2675/lb. (dry) $0.250/Ib. (dry) $0.2675/Ib. (dry) 
Gellinw grice,t car lots. ..<000000006006600s $0.185/Ib. (dry) $0.2025/lb. (dry) $0.185/Ib. (dry) $0.2025/lb. (dry) 


*Tensile strength of films laid from the latex (compounded for vulcanization). 


+Transportation charge is $0.005/lb. (dry weight) for carload lots, $0.01/Ib. 


(dry weight) for less-than-carload lots. 
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Methods for Evaluating New Diene- 


Type Polymers’ 


A. E. Juve’ and C. H. Schroeder’ 


HE procedure to be used in the evaluation of a 

new polymer is determined by the size of the 

sample available and by the objective in mind 
when the polymer was prepared. It is obviously im- 
possible to evaluate completely a laboratory prepared 
polymer because only an insufficient quantity usually is 
available to conduct the extensive tests in the necessary 
variety of recipes. In a sense the evaluation of any 
rubber, no matter on what scale it is being produced, is 
never complete as long as advances in compounding 
techniques are being made. 

It is necessary, therefore, to pick certain critical tests 
in a single recipe, or at the most in several recipes, to 
determine whether or not an improvement has been 
made in the properties being measured. If the purpose 
for which the polymer was prepared was to effect an 
improvement in processing characteristics or a reduction 
in the ash content of the rubber or an improvement in 
low temperature performance or for the improvement 
of any other specific property, a set of critical tests 
should be selected in each case which will indicate 
whether or not an improvement has been made. At the 
same time some assurance must be sought that in ac- 
complishing the objective other important properties 
have not been sacrificed. 

The discussion which follows is based on the assump- 
tion that the quantity of polymer available is between 
40 and 1,000 grams and that the objective in preparing 
the polymer is to effect a general improvement in the 
resistance to crack growth or of flexing for stocks hav- 
ing high rebound or low hysteresis, physical properties 
at elevated temperatures, properties in pure gum for- 
mulations, hysteresis, resistance to tear, and tack of 
GR-S. 

The recipes and tests are chosen to measure, directly 
whenever possible, prescribed properties whereby an es- 
timate can readily be made of the extent of the improve- 
ment. It is also necessary to be certain that in effecting 
an improvement over GR-S in one or another of these 
properties, no important sacrifice has been made in some 
other property. For example when the ratio of mono- 
mers is changed, the low temperature flexibility may be 
altered, thus making it necessary to reinvestigate this 
property. 

Likewise observations on processability should be 
made to the extent permitted by the sample size. Lab- 
oratory methods for estimating the processability of 
polymers have been described by White, Ebers, and 
Schriver,* and no additional discussion of them will be 
included here. 


Selection of Test Recipes 

The considerations to be observed in selecting a test 
recipe are as follows: 

(1) The recipe should be similar to those in which 
the rubber might be used in regular production. For 


? This article is based on work done for the Office of Rubber Reserve under 
_ the government synthetic rubber program. 

? B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O. 

Ind, Eng. Cham., 37, 767 (1945). 
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Small Test Sheet and Test Specimens Obtained 
from It 


example a tread test recipe should resemble a typical 
production tread recipe. 

(2) The recipe should not be so heavily loaded with 
pigments and softeners that differences in polymers will 
be obscured. 

(3) The recipe should be suitable for a wide variety 
of polymers. 

(4) The recipe should not contain ingredients whose 
proportions are so critical that normal errors in weigh- 
ing by non-technical assistants will interfere with the 
reproductibility of results. 

(5) The change in properties with progressing cure 
should be such that comparable states of cure can be 
readily recognized. 

The essentials of a typical tread-type recipe are given 
below: 

Typican TREAD-Type RECIPE 


Polymer 100* parts by weight 
Carbon black 40-50 
Sulfur ) 
Accelerator and activator Various kinds and an 
Softener 5-10 
*It is recognized that the practice of prescribing 100 parts of polymer 


does not mean that 100 parts of elastomer are present 
amounts of fatty acids, stabilizers, etc., may be contair 
However this procedure obviates the necessity of deterr 
content by analytical means and also conforms to generally 
mercial practice. 











The type of carbon black almost universally employed 
at present is EPC (easy processing channel) black. The 
proportion used is usually in the 40-50-part range, which 
is the range used in production tread recipes. 

The proportion of sulfur required for the optimum 
properties depends upon the accelerator used and the 
characteristics of the polymer. In general the more 
active accelerators require less sulfur than the less ac- 
tive ones, and the tougher, higher molecular weight poly- 
mers, less sulfur than the softer, lower molecular 
weight ones. 

The softeners most commonly used are the coal-tar 
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}, 


refining residues (Paraflux, 


tvpes (e.g BR 
and wood products (pine tar, 


) #7 
Nafttolen, Dutre K.-ec.9 


wood rosin, gum turpentine, etc. ) 
The latter group constitutes strong retarders of vul- 
canization because of their acidic character, and their 


use necessitates adjustment in the recipe to overcome 
| that the retarding effect may 
not be the same for different from the same or 
different suppliers should not be overlooked. 

For ease of handling small quantities by non-technical 
issistants and mill operators, the melting point of the 


this effect. The possibility 
1 } 
iots 








softener should be considered. Solid materials which 
require he ¢ to tacilitate weighing and incorporation 
oO e-consuming when man) pols mers are 
be aie x lata liquid softener 1s the better choice. 
ount used should be lean to facilitate 
net so much that polymer differences are 
o be obs . The amount usually used ranges 

rom five t “| : 
TI a era ind activator should be selected after 

conside ( he following factors: 

1) They should be similar to those used in produc- 


tion recipes unless there is reason to believe that a radi- 

















cally different aeceleration is required. 

2) They should be suited to the widest possible va- 
riety polvmers 

(3) They should give stress-strain vs. time of cure 

es ch p ready selection of comparable 

(4) Thev s | be as insensitive as possible to small 

5) They s rovide an adequate rate of cure 

Near O% ( iccele tors functi mn best in the 
pres g oxide For this purpose zinc 
oxide is stun sally used to the extent of 2.5 to 
five parts. k sgnesium, calcium, or lead oxides 

\ ‘ five parts 
of zi nice given very 
Ss sf ts s rubbers. \ 
sn é eighing is not critical, which is an 1m- 
port ntage in evaluating very small quantities of 
rubb However this type of acceleration is not used in 
cr é | ) cts nd fo his reason it mav_ be 
obie ) ition Work 

he St vy used accelerators in evaluation 
work are 2 aptobenzotl hiazole, 2.2’ benzothiazyl di- 
sulfide, benzothiaz) sulfenamide, B.}.F., (phenylamino- 
eth 2-benzothiazvl su Ifide . tetramethylthiuram 
onosuifide, and mixtures of these with secondarv ac- 
ele ss is DPG, OTG. 808, or Butene. In 
eine € propo tions Sat! and the selection of the 
pa 4 rator or combination are determined by 
the sired s] of cure. 2-mercaptobenzothiazole and 
AE r€ disulfi | ] objection- 
] caus e 1 itures ordi- 
sed caust n of com- 
es: Thea a ercaptoben- 
le or 2,2’ benzot hiazyl disulfide are used 1n such 
small prop he possibility of wide \ itions 
dur sn ( s in weighing enter into consideration. 
Phe latter argument also applies to tetramethylthiuram 
monosultide 1, when use accelerator, 
S use ( neti h tion required 
or 2-m¢ enzothiazole thiazyl disulfide, 
benzo Niaz Ss Fes I ide O! : 

Possibly nine-tenths of all evaluation work on 
GR-S-type polymers has been done on tread-type recipes 
This practice results from their great importance com- 
mercially and also because they give nearly the maxi- 

1m stress-strain properties obtainable. This in turn 
permits e observation of differences and trends in 
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polymer quality which might be obscured in low tensile 
stocks. One should not overlook the possibility that 
the strong reinforcing etfect of the carbon black may 
mask the ability of a polymer to produce superior pure 
gum or lightly loaded vulcanizates. In the case of at 
least two synthetics, GR-M (neoprene) and GR-I 
(Butyl) the tensile strength of tread-type stocks is no 
better than that of the pure gum stocks. With rubbers 
such as these, evaluations in a tread-type recipe only 
might miss their excellent pure gum properties. 
some advantages in the use of about halt 
the quantity of carbon black commonly employed in the 
tread-type recipe. The possible improvement 1n pure 
gum quality is not completely masked by this amount 
of carbon black, and the properties are enough better 
than those . an aia stock that satisfactory test 
results can be obtained. Also this type of compound 
is similar to those used for carcass and inner tube work. 
For such a recipe the quantity of softener should also 
be cut in halt 

A further step in which the carbon black and softener 
omitted would give a pure gum-type recipe, 
which has not been indicated with existing 


There are 


are both 
the use ot 
diene polymers. 


Compounding and Mixing Technique 

Various have been evolved in the different 
laboratories for handling the several compounding ma 

rials accurately and expeditiously. The following poitits 
aaneneial the technique used in the Goodrich labora- 
tories and may or may not correspond to the practice 
in other laboratories. 

Xubbers a8 pigments weighing more than five grams 
weighed to the nearest tenth of a gram on a beam 
- or torsion balance. Smaller amounts are weighed 
to the nearest five milligrams on an analytical balance or 
10 milligrams on a torsion balance. 

To improve the accuracy of weighing and to aid in 
the incorporation of dry powders, masterbatches con 
if a high concentration of the powder in a 
GR-S are used. A typical recipe might be 
as follows: 


devices 


sisting 


( 
standa rd 





introduction of less than 10% of 
into the rubber being examined. Unless the rub 
radically different in composition from GR- 
this cannot be detected in the cured properties. 

In handling small quantities of softeners it is fre- 
quently found advantageous to dissolve the softener (as 
in the above case the softener and stearic acid) in ben 
zene and measure the material volumetrically into a 
aluminum sheet dish. The benzene is allowed to 
before use. During mixing, the last trace of 

removed from the dish by unfolding it and 
through the mill several times. 
breil ac mill for 
ns of polymer, on a four 
10 to 100 grams and 
from 200 to 500 


This results in the 
(7R-S 


per is 


folded 
evaporate 
softener 1s 
passing 1 
Mixing is accom] ished on a 
batches containing up to 40 gra 
by-nine-inch mill for batches from 
on a six-by-12-inch mill for batches 
The usual mixing procedure involves breaking down 
the rubber, o1 - milling for ten minutes if little breakdown 
occurs (cold mill), followed by the addition of the zinc 
oxide and accelerator masterbatches. After blending, 
the softener is added and then the black. When no free 
black is visible, the batch is cut back and forth for thor 
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ough blending. The sulfur masterbatch is then added, 
ind the batch roiled up and passed endwise through the 
mill six times. It is then set aside for 24 hours and re- 
milled for three minutes before samples are prepared 
for curing. 

\ll polymers cannot be mixed by the same procedure 
since they do not all respond alike to mastication, to 
varying mill roll temperature, or to the incorporation 
of oils and pigments. An experienced mill man can be 
permitted to use his judgment as to the most satisfactory 
procedure to be followed with unusual polymers. 


Curing and Testing 

lor the smaller batch sizes, undersized specimens for 
stress-strain are cured. These are sheets 144 by 23¢ 
mches by 0.025-inch from which two micro-dumbbells 
can be cut. This dumbbell is not a standard ASTM 
shape, but gives results which are very close to those 
obtained using a standard die. The accompanying illus- 
tration shows one of these sheets and the micro-dumb- 
bells, hysteresis pellets, and flex strip described in the 
following discussion. For larger batches standard ASTM 
sheets are cured, and standard dumbbell shapes used. 
The number of cures selected is usually five if the curing 
rate is to be established, but may be two if the properties 
to be measured are less critical with respect to cure. 
The curing temperature is usually in the range of 280 
to 320° F. Any temperature may be chosen within this 
range, and the curing times adjusted to correspond. 
(Curing rate is doubled for an 18° F. increase in cur- 
ing temperature. ) 

Stress-strain tests are run on Scott L-6 machines. 
For the micro-dumbbells a 60-pound capacity machine 
is used, and for the standard dumbbells a 150-pound 
capacity machine. For stress-strain at 100° C. a special 
Scott machine is used which the sample is tested in 
air maintained at the required temperature. Although 
the entire stress-strain curve is obtained, usually only 
the modulus at 300% elongation and the ultimate ten- 
sile strength and elongation are reported. 

For the hysteresis test which is run on the 
Hexometer, a pellet 0.7-inch in 
high is molded, usually 


Goodrich 
diameter by one inch 
at two curing times. The test 
is run at 212° F. with a 55-pound load and a 1714% 
stroke. The temperature rise above 212° F. is reported 
after 25 minutes of operation. If the sample blows out 
before 25 minutes, the elapsed time and temperature at 
failure are given. The initial compression under the 
53- -pound load and the permanent set after the test is 
completed are also reported. 
lor the measurement of resistance to crack growth 
a one-inch wide strip is cured at the same time and 
7 nperature as used for the hysteresis pellets. The strip 
has a half round groove molded crosswise in the center 
of the strip. When a limited supply of the experimental 
polymer is available, this specimen is molded with the 
two ends made from a standard GR-S stock, and only 
10-15 grams of the experimental stock are placed in the 
mide lle of the cavity. The crack growth test Is run on 
t De Mattia-type machine having a speed of 
ae minute and a stroke of one-inch. The test is run at 
- I. and at a constant 45% humidity. The samples 
are pierced before testing, and the rate of crack growth 
Is _ recorded as the number of cycles required to reach 
var1ous arbitrary ratings ranging from O (no er: acking ) 
to 10 (completely cracked). Usually the number of 
fextures required to reach the rating of 8 is recorded. 
The amount of polymer required when mixed in a 
tread-type stock for the various tests is given in the 
ule below : 


300 evcles 


*A. E. Juve, 


forthcoming publicat 


PoLyYMER REQUIRED FOR VARIOUS TESTS 
Total Wt 
Test Specimen & Wt./Specimen* Reg'd. G.* 
Stress-strain in duplicate for five cures 23¢”x114”x0.02 ] 15 
Stress-strain at duplicate for two cures 23g”x1 x0.02 15x 3 
Hysteresis for two cures........... 07" Gia. 2 i” 7.52 1 
Flexing (dummy ends) for two cures 1 
Stress-strain in duplicate for three cures 
ee ee” ee Se ee ee 236”x114”x.02 15g 
Stress-strain using ASTM. sheets a 
RT. and 100° C.. (per Cure€)..c.36s 6”x6"x.075 


Mooney viscosity original rubber and 
for each heat treatment period 

Laboratory tubing testf ............ 15 

Extrusion plasticity} 150 


Based on sp. gr. of 14 

B. S. Garvey, Jr H. M. Whitlock, J. A. Frees Eng ” 
1309-12 (1942). 

tH, A. Schultz, R. C. Bryant, J. Applied Phys., 5, 360-63 (1944) 


For recipes having a higher or lower proportion of 
polymer to mixed compound, adjustments in the above 
figures should be made. 

“From these figures the tests which can be performed 
on a limited quantity of polymer may be readily 
tained. 


ascer- 


Interpretation of Test Results 


In the interpretation of test data on the vulcanizates 
it is necessary to keep in mind that: (a) the precision of 
the test methods is poor compared with those for many 
other tests with which the chemist is familiar (b) cer 
tain properties are closely related in GR-S stocks and 
that departures from these relations represent real dif- 
ferences between polymers; and (c) phenomena due to 
differences in are easily and frequently 
contused with differences 1 

In addition to the relativel 
of the tests the problem is SS er by the 

1 the weighing of the compounding in- 
pe haat in the mixing and otf 
possible errors in time and temperature of cure. By 
the exercise of constant vigilance the errors in weigh- 
ing and curing can be minimized. However ditferences 
in the mixing operation in spite of great care are likely 
to be appreciable. They are due to variation in the shear- 
ing action given the rubber due to — in the 
roll settings and temperatures, and variation in the de- 
gree of dispersion of the carbon black ue curing agents. 
For a particular compound more severe milling and bet- 
the carbon black results in a decrease 
in elongation, an increase in 


state of cure 
“9 polymers. 

* poor precision of many 
possl- 
bilitv otf errors 


eredients, of step, 


rer dispersion ot 
in modulus, an 
hysteresis and an increase in resistance to crack growth. 

Properties which are generally related include the 
following: high modulus with low elongation, low hys- 
teresis, high rebound, poor to crack growth, 


resistance g 
and poor resistance to hand tear; 


incre ase 


high tensile strength 
vith high tear resistance; and high hot elongation with 
high elongation at room temperature. 

We have found the relation between temperature rise 
as measured in the Goodrich flexometer and 
growtht to be a very useful indication of the quality 
of an experimental polymer with seen to this latter 
deficieney of GR-S. For a wide variety of compounds 
of GR-S regardless of type of sulfur rat 


curing used, but either 


_ ] 
CTACK 


acceleré il ror, 


time, or softeners containing 


MPC or EPC blacks there is a definite relation betwee1 
temperature rise and resistance to crack growth. With 
other blacks or mixtures of blacks or materials which 
cause lamination or pseudo-t fibering this relation does 
not hold. A recognition of this relation permits com 
parisons to be made of vulcanizates of ae imental 
polymers which are neither adjusted for optimum sul- 
oe or accelerator ratios nor cured to the Pic nan cure 


There appears to be a general relation between a 


tensile strength and machine tear (ASTM-D-624-411 
for GR-S (but not for natural nae ie ). 
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Recent Russian Literature on 
Natural and Synthetic Rubber—XXV 


ETERMINATION of Hard Polymers in Di- 
D vinyl Rubber. F. I. Gorina, Kauchuk i Rezina, 
10, 16-17 (1940). S-66. 

A new method for determining hard polymers in SK 
rubber consists of the following: 100 parts of SK are 
compounded with 0.8-part of Captax, one part of vul- 
can-orange, and two parts of sulfur. The compound 
is mixed for five minutes on cold mixing rolls; after 
which operation a sheet 1.5-2.5 mm. thick is obtained. 
Two pieces, 6 x 6 cm, are cut out from each sheet. 
Each sheet is placed between cellophane foil within a 
vulcanization mold. Vulcanization is carried out for 10 
minutes, at 145° C.; then the pieces, without being re- 
moved from the cellophane, are inspected in light. The 
hard polymers appear as white, transparent spots. This 
method permits the detection of the smallest inclusions 
of hard polymers and requires only 20 minutes. 


Separation of Fabric in Rubber Reclaiming. B. Ya. 
Osipovskii and A. V. Kozlovskaya, Kauchuk i Rezina, 
iG, 43-49 (1940). SN-108. 

In this article 28 references, mostly to patents, on 
the separation of fabric in the reclamation of rubber 
are reviewed. Among the reviewed methods is one 
proposed by the authors, which consists of agitating 
finely comminuted rubber in a mixture of a rubber 
solvent and water. The solvent causes the rubber to 
swell, and the stirrer causes the fabric to separate from 
the swelled rubber. The wet fabric sinks to the bottom 
of the separator, from which it is drained off. Best 
results are obtained when the combined weight of water 
and solvent is 2-2.5 times that of the rubber. The 
most desirable size to which the rubber should be ground 
is so that it will pass through a 3-mm. mesh. This 
process operates most satisfactorily at room temperature. 


Aqueous Emulsions of Rapid Drying Varnishes. 
N.S. IVin and A. I. Strel’nikov, Kauchuk i Rezina, 10, 
(1940). M-32. 

A new experimentally tested method for the prepara- 
tion of varnishes for galoshes comprises concentrating 
the varnish base to a consistency of dry factice. The 
concentrate, which ordinarily does not dissolve in 
organic solvents, is brought into solution by autoclaving. 
The solution thus obtained is perfectly clear. Such 
solution prepared with (20% by weight of the base) a 
commonly used aliphatic solvent is then emulsified in 
water for further use. These emulsions have all the 
properties desired of quick drying varnishes. 


Economizing on Zinc Oxide in Tread Rubber. P. I. 
Stepanov, Kauchuk i Rezina, 10, 57-58 (1940). SN-109. 

The reasons for using ZnO in rubber mixes are not 
entirely clear, nor is the quantity to be used definitely 
established. A series of eXperiments is reported in 
which the effect of ZnO on the quality of tread rubber 
was studied. The quantities of ZnO used in the experi- 
mental mixes was 0-5 parts by weight of the rubber 
in the mix. The rubber used in these experiments was 
rod-polymerized SK. The properties tested were: Ten- 
sile strength, relative elongation, and set elongation. In 
tread rubber compounded of rod-polymerized SK, ZnO 
did not act as activator and did not improve the physical 


M. Hoseh 


properties of the vulcanizate. Replacing ZnO by a 
corresponding quantity of lamp black did not lower 
the physical and mechanical properties of the product. 
ZnO may be entirely eliminated from tread rubber with- 
out impairing its quality, Such a step will save con- 
siderable quantities of Zn and at the same time lower 
the cost of rubber. 


Carbon Black Compounds. G. L. Mayants, Kauchuk 
i Resina, 10, 60-62 (1940). M-33. 

The use of carbon black in compounding rubber on 
open mills presents many inconveniences. It is there- 
fore suggested that the carbon black be supplied in the 
form of a rubber-carbon black preparation obtained 
by mixing the two in a closed mixer of the Banbury 
type. Details of this practice are discussed. 


Thermal Polymerization of Divinyl over Activated 
Charcoal. P. V. Zhavoronkov, Kauchuk i Rezina, 11, 
10-14 (1940). S-67. 

Experiments were carried out on the polymerization 
of divinyl by passing it over activated carbon at 300- 
500° C. Experiments were carried out simultaneously 
on the thermal polymerization of divinyl without activ- 
ated carbon by passing it merely through a heated, 
empty quartz tube. The divinyl used in these experi- 
ments, 96.8% pure, was passed from its container 
through a flow meter, then through two drying tubes 
filled with CaCl,, into a quartz tube within an electric 
oven. The tube was 100 mm. long and 20 mm. in dia- 
meter, The liquid reaction product was collected in a 
receiver cooled to -5° C.; while the gaseous products 
were collected in an ampoule placed within a Dewar 
flask and cooled with dry ice. 

Passing the divinyl through an empty tube at a rate 
of 75-80 ml. per minute at temperatures of 400-450° C. 
the condensate amounted to 40%. At the same rate 
of flow, but at temperatures below 400° C., the yield 
dropped to 10%. The boiling point and the index of 
refraction of the liquid product were identical with those 
of 1-ethenyl-3-cyclohexene and other divinyl polymers. 
An analysis of the gas leaving the tube showed a con- 
siderable drop in its divinyl content. The products 
of thermal condensation of divinyl are unsaturated com 
pounds which on standing absorb avidly oxygen from 
the air and form peroxides. Freshly collected and dis- 
tilled condensates gave no positive reaction with a 
fuchsin sulfite solution or with potassium iodide solu- 
tion in a weakly acid medium. 

When divinyl was passed through a tube charged 
with activated carbon and heated at 350-450° C., at 
first it was absorbed by the activated carbon and then 
liquid condensation products started to appear. Com- 
pared to the condensation products obtained in an 
empty tube, these products were more oily and besides 
1-ethenyl-3-cyclohexene contained also the trimer and 
tetramer of divinyl. The yield of condensate increased 
as the temperature was raised from 350 to 450° C. 

(Continued on page 524) 
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Advances in Rubber during 1946 


OVERNMENT release of natural rubber for tire 
G manufacturing was the single most important 
event to the industry during the past year. On 
the popular small sizes of passenger-car tires, only 114% 
of natural rubber was allowed in January, 1946. By 
November 1 this percentage was increased to 23%, and 
for small truck sizes the amount of natural rubber has 
since been boosted to 69%. For truck and bus tires, 
as well as for airplane tires, 100% natural rubber is now 
permitted by the government. 

In addition to these partial reconversions to natural 
rubber in tires, a few statistical facts illustrating the 
tempo of this year’s tire production should prove of 
interest. In 1940, just prior to the war, passenger-car 
tire production in the United States averaged 4,000,000 
per month; for 1946, the monthly rate unfolds a 50% 
increase to almost 6,000,000 tires per month. For truck 
tires the 30-day output rate in 1940 was 725,000 units ; 
this year it is averaging approximately 1,400,000 per 
month, representing an increase of approximately 100% 
(1)* Many refinements in tire building machinery and 
automatic and semi-automatic equipment have helped to 
accomplish this amazing production record (2, 3). 

It is claimed that the tires being produced now, with 
the increased percentages of natural rubber and the im- 
proved synthetics, along with numerous other advance- 
ments, are superior to prewar natural rubber tires (4). 
The improvements, other than the modified elastomers 
contributing to the overall outstanding performance of 
current-day tires, result from such as the following: 

(a) New and modifield forms of carbon black, so es- 
sential for reinforcing the GR-S compounds, give more 
efficient, cooler running carcasses, having greater resis- 
tance to tread cracking (5-9). 

(b) New designs for tires bring easier rides, 
stability, and greater safety (10-12). 

(c) New tread patterns provide longer wear and bet- 
ter non-skid. New materials for tire cord give stronger 
casings with better blow-out resistance (13-16). 

Improvement of the adhesion of the tire cord to the 
tire body is a constant development assignment in all 
tire plants. Much has been reported on this subject 
this year that is noteworthy in view of the difficulties 
previously encountered in obtaining adhesion to synthetic 
cord (17-21). 

The tire cords which are the backbone of any tire are 
now being made of various and improved types of cot- 
ton, rayon, nylon, and steel (22). 

Steel tire cords in the form of twisted small diameter 
steel wire cables for heavy-duty truck tires are reported 
to have several times the strength of textile fabric ply 
and provide considerably more pager 3 to bruises and 
blow-outs. These wire cables, in addition, open up a 
new field for heavy-duty V ‘belts and power transmis- 
sion and conveyer belts (23, 24). 

sutyl inner tube tests, conducted under desert tem- 
perature conditions and operating at high speed with 
overloads, 24 hours per day, five days per week, showed 
up to be vastly superior to natural rubber inner tubes 
in air-holding ability (25, 26). 

No summary of advances reported in an industry is 
complete without reference to the vear’s “biggest,” what- 
ever it may be. One company claims to have built the 
biggest truck tire in its 48 vears’ history, an earth-moy- 


better 


s This article is based on a presentation made by Mr. Riesing before the 
Rubber & Plastics Division of the American Society of Mechanical Engi 
neers, Dec. 2, 1946, Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, N. Y. 

* Fi irestone Industrial Products Co., Detroit, Mich. 

® Dibliogr aphy references appear at end of article. 


Ellwood F. Riesing’ 
and Joseph O. Callouette’ 


ing tire casing, 27.00x 33 size. It has a load rating 
of 31,050 pounds and in itself weighs 1,627 pounds (15). 
The biggest bomber tire in the world, built by another 
company, measured 110 inches in overall diameter and 
44 inches across beads. This one tire and tube weighs 
2,600 pounds (27). 

Rubber as a resilient suspension medium for passen- 
ver cars, trucks, buses, airplanes, and Pullman trains 
has made the limelight this year. Much more should 
be heard on this subject within the next three to five 
years (28-31). 

Much could be written for this past year on the de- 
velopment of plastics by the large tire and rubber com- 
panies and the integration of the rubber and_ plastic 
industries. linished products fabricated from unadul- 
terated plastics, and plastic and synthetic rubber com- 
pounds of various percentage combinations, have made 
their appearance on the market, introduced by several 
of the large rubber companies. These items range from 
garden hose to gasoline hose, = coverings to floor 
coverings, packaging and materials to shoe soles. 
automobile to airplane parts, dics bath curtains to 
milady’s plastic patent leather purses, shoes and _ belts, 
ice buckets to household, hotel, and theater upholstery 
materials, etc. (32,33). 

Phenolic plastic resins are reported to blend with syn- 
thetic rubbers to produce adhesives of outstanding qual- 
itv (34, 35). It is disclosed also that phenolic resin- 
impregnated papers are being used in the rubber indus- 
trv to take the place of reinforcing steel stampings in 
automotive mechanical rubber goods parts. 


Research Development 


“Research on synthetic rubber and latex already has 
reached the stage where new molecule building is almost 
a daily occurrence” (36). 

Notwithstanding, additional research 
recently been completed by General Tire & Rubber Co. 
and by du Pont (37), augmenting Akron’s buildings 
already devoted to this work (Firestone’s and Good- 
vear’s ultra-modern research units). In addition a new 
structure well under way by The B. F. Goodrich Co. 
is scheduled for completion next vear, 
research centers a vast number of universities have en- 
tered into contracts with the Office of Rubber Reserve 
(REC) covering research on synthetic rubber (38). 
Existing factlities and organizations to date are solely 
responsible for the high quality and versatility of pres- 
ent-day rubber, both natural and synthetic. However a 
tremendous amount of work still remains to be done to 
perfect, among other needs, better plasticizers, good 
high-temperature stabilizers, and other materials to ex- 
tend rubber’s usefulness (39). 


facilities have 


Besides these 


Rubber research chemists and physicists continue their 
endeavor today more ardently than ever now that the 
gap is narrowing between their present-day knowledge 
of molecular theory of the elastomers and that of actu- 
aliy being able to see the rubber molecule. A new lens 
element or pole piece is under development to improve 
the electron microscope. This may make possible the 
visual isolation of the individual molecules of synthetic 
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and natural rubbers (40). In the interim of this period 
of actually separating the. molecules, much is_ being 
learned of molecular behavior and structure (41) 

We should note here that the electron microscope has 
better evaluation of carbon biack (42).  Re- 
this vear on black has aided the rubber in- 
dustry in processing stocks and producing vulcanizates 
of more excellent properties (6, 7, 9, 43, 44). Since 
various blacks intluence differently the modulus of com- 
pounds, a comprehensive investigation of the surtace ac- 
tivity of a number of carbon blacks has been undertaken 
this year (45). Recent reports have referred to re- 
search development of a new white reinforcing material 
which functions in much the same manner as does pres- 
ent-day carbon black by embellishing the physical prop- 
(46). 
examination 
structures of 


enabled 
search work 


vulcanizate 
The infrared method of 
in molecular chain 
yhysical properties (47). Techniques with in- 
result in faster and more accurate 
problems involving molecular 
polymerization, etc. (48). 
weights can also be deter- 


erties of the 
has associated 


ations clastomers 





with the ] 
[ spectroscopy 
solutions of research 
structures, particle sizes, 
Particle sizes and molecular 
mined now by a new means of light-scattering measure- 
ment (49, 50). 

Investigators in some quarters this year have 
tered their efforts on the study of vulcanizates under 
tension. As a result, an apparatus has been invented to 
measure and correlate the tensile and electrostatic prop- 
erties of rubber and GR-S at elevated temperatures | si ). 
also advanced the theory of co 
rect dependence of upon temperature (52). 
Tension samples at constant extension have unfolded ¢ 
molecular theory to describe the permanent set siti 
elevated temperatures Further, under 
extension, strain studies have been reported on the re- 
lation of stress-time and temperature (54). Also, data 
been disclosed covering a new approach to the 

of tension-stress relation (55). 

-like elastic bodies, 

covering the molecu- 


cen- 


Tension studies have 


stress 


am 2 
place at he? Ds 


have 
theory 
On molecular structures of rubber 

a new theory has been expounded ¢ 
lar reaction under deforming forces (56). 
deformations, as well as the effect of mechanical defor- 
mation on swelling capacity, have been explained in the- 
ory by several investigators (57, 58). Also, a new ap- 
theory of long range rubber-like elasticity 
associating it with an entropy effect 
ili rotation about sin- 


possibilit y of 
work molecules (59). 


Large elastic 
> 


pre ach to the 


has been set forth 
dependent on the 


ele bands in giant 


Casyv 
chains of net 


Much has been reported this year on physical chem- 
strv of high polymeric systems (60-87). 
X-ray analysis has also continued to improve our 


ledge of high polymeric elastomers. Investigations 





made on vulcanized and unvuleanized synthetic and nat- 
ural rubbers stressed and relaxed at different tempera- 
tures have revealed much about the amorphous and crys- 
talline structures.and molecular orientation (88-91). 

Research work on vulcanizing agents has unfolded an 

itirely new class of non-sulfur halogen sacar 
eneficial to GR-S (92 

Data of far-reaching interest was presented this vear 
n the coefficient of friction of synthetic tire tread com- 
pounds on ice (93 


rent GR-S and 
continued 


Research work on the original governn 


on new or modifhed rubber has 


sviithhetic 


throughout the year. To date more thon 360 experi- 
mental polymers have been approved by the Office of 
Rubber itl and authority has been granted for 
irial production of a specified quantity of each for large- 





cale evaluation of processing and vulcanized properties. 
Incidentally, although estimated demand for GR-S 
for the year was set at 679,000 long tons, it was not be- 
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lieved that production would exceed 615,000 tons owing 
to limited butadiene supply (94). Some interesting fig 
ures on the cost of alcohol-butadiene and petroleum - 
butadiene were published (95). Disposal of synthetic 
rubber plants to private manufacturers continued to 
occupy the attention of government officials (96). 


Developments in Rubber 

lor the past century the devetopment of a synthetic 
rubber of one sort or another has been worked upon b: 
men of all means (97). The development of synthetic 
rubber in America extends over a ies of almost 40 
vears (98). The most striking advances were crowded 
into the last decade and especially during the war years 
just past. This is evidenced by the amazing volume of 
literature being released today, now that government 
restrictions have been lifted from most subjects. 

Of the 360 experimental poivmers mentioned abov 
approximately 80 have been put into worthwhile produc- 
These polymers were developed for all 
Many of these experimental 
types were modifications of butadiene-styrene copoly- 
mers, resulting from the use of new emulsifiers and co 
agulants, But others have involved the replacement of 
either the butadiene with another diene such as isoprene 
or the replacement of the styrene with either substitut: 
stvrenes or other vinyl pompounds: Descriptions of 
many of these appeared in the literature (99-102). 

One of these modified GR-S Pon saa provides ex- 
tremely good building tack—a property so essential f 
tire building (103-105). The incorporation of pigments 
at a considerably increased rate during milling is also 
claimed for some of these new copolymers (106), Others 
have provided the wire and cable covering industry with 
of exceeding low water absorption (107, 


tion this year. 
kinds of end-products. 


an elastomer 
108 ). 

In extensive production is a whole new set of high 
heat-resistant elastomers. Some of these withstand con 
tinuous temperatures of 300° F. and endure tempera- 
tures of more than 500° F. for eight to ten hours. They 
can also be used effectively at temperatures as low as 

“O° F. There will undoubtedly be many uses fot 
these elastomers since they too can be tailor-made (109- 
113). 

During the period of critical shortages of the war, the 
rubber industry investigated and tested various high 
molecular weight polymers belonging in the field of 
plastics. It was learned that many of these could be 
compounded or modified to give rubber-like elastomers. 
performed so well in their new fields of 
number of synthetic elastomers 
tripled (114). The latitude between the rubber and 
plastics industry is growing smaller, and competition 
with each new development (115). 


The materials 
application that the 


keener, 


Processing and Testing Improvements 


The work accomplished this year with electronic hig! 

Eeeieticy preheating and vulcanizing has brought fort! 
Reports show substantial reduc- 
vulcanizing and more uni 
vulcanized prod- 


considerable data 
ion in time required for 
toanity of cure throughout the finished 
uct, rendering improved physical properties. Greater 
production per unit of Iding equipment by this so- 
called heatronic method appeals to the industry, not 
only for the obvious reasons, but also for the effects on 
labor (116-118). The method makes possible the uniforn 
vuicanization of rubber parts of extremely heavy se 
tions, in a fraction of the time consumed by the con- 
ventional platen press or pot heater method. — 
lorward strides have been reported during the past 
12 months in transfer and injection molding. Both a 
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complish the production of mechanical rubber goods 
parts of superior physical properties along with a re- 
duction in curing time cycles, These molding methods 
also make possible a higher degree of accuracy for pre- 
cision parts having rubber to metal adhesion inserts 
(119-121). 

\ contest held under the auspices of the Chicago Rub- 
ber Group on “The Utilization of Cured Synthetic 
Scrap” brought forth many interesting methods, some 
of which have been published this year. The Lancaster- 
Banbury method of devulcanizing mixed synthetic and 
rubber scrap is claimed to produce at reasonable cost a 
reclaim with properties comparable to those obtained by 
the more elaborate conventional methods of today (12+). 
Since in the past few years we have produced little else 
but GR-S, it has been predicted that our supply of nat- 
ural rubber scrap will diminish rapidly and that in two 
years a preponderance of reclaim will necessarily be 
GR-S. Therefore the urgency of solving this problem is 
apparent, as reclaim plays an important part in our na- 
tional economy (123). 

Many thoughts have turned to the reclaiming of scrap, 
mixed and sorted, and an economical procedure is re- 
ported for dealing with this scrap by using effective re- 
claiming oils or organic liquids (124, 125). It has also 
been disclosed that success has been achieved in the 
utilization of cured synthetics as scrap (126). 

New innovations in continuous Buna S preparation 
and continuous coagulation of Hevea latex have been 
reported (127, 128). Hevea latex storage over long 
periods of time had not been investigated before the war. 
Data disclosed on preservation methods prove that nat- 
ural rubber latex can be successfully stored for more 
than four years (129) ; 

Data have also been published on the recommended 
GR-S and natural rubber ratios that result in abnor- 
mally high modulus values (130). For the first time 
since the end of the war a comprehensive set of war- 
time rubber production figures has been released (131). 

An avalanche of new laboratory and factory produc- 
tion quality-testing methods appeared in bari vear’s lit- 
erature. Methods and measurements of hysteresis in 
rubber-like materials have been yn ole (132). A 
new laboratory test method is reported for measuring 
the low temperature stiffening of various elastomers 
(133) and also an improvement in apparatus for low 
temperature brittle point determination (134). Another 
laboratory technique employing temperatures from —50 

» 200° C. has been perfected to demonstrate the effect 
of gaseous environment on dielectric strength and, more 
specifically, to evaluate the role of oxygen as a funda- 
mental factor in dielectric failure on synthetic and nat- 
tural rubbers (108). A separate evaluation method 
the effective temperature and of oxygen concentration 
has been accomplished by comparing the results of both 
air-oven and bomb-aging at each of two temperatures, 

80 and 100° C. (135). 

It is a recognized and accepted fact that there is no 
correlation between durometer hardness and static com- 
pression modulus of vulcanization. A real need, there- 
fore, existed for years, to enable rapid checking of modu- 
lus on production parts, such as automobile engine 
mountings. A factory device has been developed claiming 
to accomplish this (136). 

A variety of new tests for diverse products made ot 
natural and synthetic elastomers, developed by the U. S. 
Navy, has been published. Many of these tests are ap- 
pheable to general-line items (137). 

Laboratory methods of setting up accelerated weather- 


ing with ultra-violet radiation and dynamic flexing of 
elastomers are constantly being devised as the art of 
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rubber processing advances | 138, 139). The advantages 
of waxes in retarding weathering has been correlated 
on a new stretching-type test machine (140). 

New technique, with a compression plastometer are 
possible, and information about the es aeie al proper- 
ties that are commonly obtained with a compression 
plastometer can be supp jlemented if a few additional read- 
ings and calculations are made (141, 142). Details of a 
puncture-tear tester for rubber-like materials have also 
been made available (143). 

Laboratory testing methods for a quantitative measur- 
ing of the state of cure can be performed by using a 
slight modification of the ASTM method “B”—Stand- 
ard No, D-395-40T (144). 

It has been concluded that the state of cure of neo- 
prene vulcanizates can be determined by the rate of 
recovery of “racked” samples (145). 

A microscopic technique has been disclosed which 
permits visual observation of structural changes of nat- 
ural and synthetic rubbers during mastication and their 
subsequent recovery (146). 

Of value to production departments is a new method 
made available for cleaning vulcanizing molds. Use 1s 
made of a soft grit obtained by grinding up corn cobs. 
This grit, when blasted under air pressure against the 
molding surfaces, does a thorough cleansing job with- 
out any injury to the molds (147). 


Developments in Compounding Ingredients 


The report this year of the discovery of an entirely 
new class of non-sulfur vulcanizing agents for the buta- 
diene-stvyrene copolymers has been of tremendous inter- 
est to the rubber industry's compounding chemists. This 
new class consists of halogenated compounds which may be 
divided into three types: (1) halogenated aliphatic hyro- 
carbens containing at least one —CX, group, where X 
represents chlorine, bromine, or iodine; (2) halogenated 
aryl methyl compounds containing at least one halogen 

the methyl group; and (3) aliphatic compounds con- 
taining a —CX,,. group and another reactive group, such 
as ethyl] trichloroacetate [each these types behaves 
somewhat differently with respect to activation by metal 
oxides and other substances, but all will give vulcan 
izates having high moduli and good tensiles. The vul- 
canizing agents of the second type are of particular in- 
terest since by their use vulcanizates of unusual aging 
properties can be produced. These vulcanizates show 
no increase in moduli or decrease in elongations on 1-2- 
day 100° C. oven aging, and sometimes even show re 
version on aging, which 1s a very unusual phenomenon 
for GR-S (92) 

Other non-sulfur vuleanizing agents designed ex- 
pressly for use with some a the newly modified GR-S 
copolymers are now available. In general all of these 
agents impart faster curing rates than does sulfur 
(148). How ever some actualiy enhance the physical 
properties of the finished product by lowering the hys- 
teresis index and bettering the heat stability character- 
istics (103). Light-colored and white | 
great increase in tensile when compounded with tri- 
ethanolamine. 

Much has been recorded over the past 12 montl 
improve the physical propertie s of stocks of natural and 
synthetic pals mers through the use of new compounding 
ingredients and methods (149), The study « 
tural changes resulting from milling and subsequent re 
covery has been reported explaining variations in fac- 
tory batches (146, 150-153). 

Compounding variables that influence tensile strength 
in vulcanized rubber and the problem, “Why is one rub- 
ber stronger than another?” have been reported and the 
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factors which affect this property, such as polymer chain 
length relation and molecular weight, have also been re- 
vealed (154). 

The use of certain activators with pure GR-S stocks 
is claimed to increase the tensile value and promote bet- 
ter aging resistance (155). GR-S stocks with improved 
characteristics for wire and cable extruded coverings 
are affected by compounding with various mineral pig- 
ments (87). 

Carbon blacks, the mainstay 
thetic and natural rubbers, have been improved and fur- 
ther studied this year to aid compounders in their prob- 
lems of mixing stocks and bettering the vulcanized prop- 
(9, 44). The important work on blacks can 
summarized as follows: the resultant effect 
the effect of variable quantities of 
the aiding of black dispersion 
black on the 


reinforcement for syn- 


erties 
briefly be 
of pelle tization (7); 
black and softeners (6) ; 
(43); the influence of acetylene 
properties of GR-S (156). 

In the past, rubber compounders have desired a rein- 
forcing agent for light-colored and white that 
functioned as well as carbon black does for black stocks. 
Two announcements were made this year that should, 
therefore, prove to be of both interest and value. One 
is a light soot called “White Carbon Black,” produced 
by the combustion of ethyl silicate (46). The other is a 
superfine silicon dioxide produced by the combination 
of silicon tetrachloride (157). 

Noteworthy also to the compounders i is the work re- 
ported on the following: the use of alkyl phenolic resins 
as tackifiers (158); the use of styrene-diene resins 
(159) ; plasticizing with various active chemicals (160) : 
influence of polar compounds (Glycols) on hydrated 
calcium silicate and GR-S vulcanizates (161). 

Some fundamental studies on the oxidation of GR-S, 


electrical 


stock 


as well as other elastomers, is revealed and alkaline 
materials as accelerators for GR-S are compared in 
order to determine the effect of more strongly alkaline 


materials (162), finally promoting vulcanization of 
GR-S at room temperature (44, 163). 

Also reported ir the literature is the work done on the 
simultaneous incorporation of pigments and plasticizers 
in the form of premixed preparations (164). This in- 
ce poration is based upon the ratio of the materials used 
in such premixed preparations and is the deciding fac- 
tor in their usefulness. For each filler there is a fixed 
ratio. 

Considerable work has also been reported this year 
on compounding latex (165). Work has been done on 
black and non-black pigments in dispersions for com- 
pounding (166). Lignin is being used as a ret inforcing 
agent with effective results w hen incorporated in latex 
by the masterbatching procedure. S shows very out- 
standing properties for tensile strength and tear resis- 
tance when so compounded (167). 

It is claimed that Buna N latex is finding use in re- 
inforcing a variety of fibrous materials. 


GR-S 


Summary 

The conclusion for a year’s summary paper such as 
this should not bear on the work reported during this 
past year, but should list next year’s “needs”’ or “wants” 
of both the rubber manufacturers and the rubber users. 
Paramount under the heading of “wants” is a definite 
national policy from the government on synthetic and 
natural rubber. Under “needs’’ the classic problem of 
the chemical reaction of vulcanization remains to be 
solved in order to open up new avenues in compounding 
approach. Next in importance in the authors’ opinion 
is the “need” of a method of reducing to a minimum 
the Joule effect on vulcanized elastomers, or a means 
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of compensating for it mechanically in various prod 
ucts. Also “needed” is a synthetic rubber having extreme 
ly high efficiency along with a degree of oil resistance sur 
passing that of any of the present-day so-called oil re 
sisting elastomers that either swell or shrink excessively 
and are high in hysteresis index. Further required by 
the rubber manufacturers is a class of vulcanizing agents 
that will produce optimum cure to natural 
and synthetic rubber blends. 


stocks of 


It is the author’s prediction that some of these “needs’”’ 
and “wants” will become a reality before the end of 1947, 
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Methods for Evaluating 


(Continued from page 517 


The tensile strength and elongation at 100° C. for 
GR-S stocks, when expressed as a percentage of their 
room temperature values, are fairly constant regardless 
of state of cure or compounding modifications. These 
percentages should be examined, and not the absolute 
values. While in general high hot clongation in GR-S 
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correlates well with good resistance to crack growth and 
with good carcass performance, it can only be attained 
by lowering the state of cure. What is desired is a 
rubber which will retain a much higher proportion of its 
room temperature elongation so that resorting to low 
states of cure will be unnecessary. More emphasis is 
placed on hot elongation than on hot tensile strength 
because it is believed to be the more signficant property. 
A stock having 400 p.s.. tensile strength and 600% 
elongation at 100° C. is preferable to one having 1,200 
p.s.i. tensile strength with 200% elongation. 

Test differences between two compounds may fre- 
quently be ascribed to differences in the polymers when 
they are due to differences in state of cure. lor example, 
an experimental polymer which exhibits high modulus 
and low elongation with normal tensile strength may be 
badly overcured rather than inherently a high modulus 
rubber. If the curing time was selected arbitrarily and 
the polymer for one reason or another activated the cure, 
an adjustment should be made in the curing time and /or 
accelerator. If, after this adjustment is made, high 
moduli are still obtained, a polymer difference is indi- 
cated, and adjustments in the sulfur ratio should be 
made. 

Different laboratories use different procedures and 
test methods in the evaluation of new polymers and may 
place a different emphasis on the importance of certain 
of the properties. Consequently a number of laboratories 
evaluating the same polymer may not agree in their 
conclusions as to its merit. This may be the case par- 
cularly, when the new polymer differs but slightly from 
GGR-S. However, when an appreciable improvement has 
been made, all laboratories are likely to agree. 


Recent Russian Literature 

(Continued from page 518) 
and the rate of flow was 100 ml. per minute. These 
experiments showed conclusively that activated carbon 
promotes the stability of divinyl when passed through tt 
at a temperature of 500° C. 


Technology of the Die Casting of Rubber. B. 1. 
Frimerman and L. G. Margulis, Kauchuk i Rezina, 11, 
19-23 (1940). SN-111. 

The die casting process of rubber is_ reviewed. 
Schematic flow sheets of assembling by hand and dic 
casting of all-rubber products are compared. The two 
methods of extruding the rubber into the mold, in one 
of which the rubber flows in the same direction as the 
plunger, and in the other it flows in the direction 
opposite to the plunger, i.e., through a vent in the 
plunger itself, are compared, and their merits and 
demerits discussed. 


Sunflower as Rubber Bearing Plant. N. I*. Vorob’- 
eva, Kauchuk 1 Resina 11, 23-25 (1940). N-29., 

\t the Saratov Experiment Station the rubber content 
of decorative and oil-bearing varieties of sunflowers 
was determined. In the leaves of oil-bearing plants the 
rubber content varied from 1.4 to 5.75%, and the resin 
content was 4.3-7.7%. In the decorative varieties the 
rubber content was 0.9-3.21%, and the resin content 
10.1-14.5%%. Assuming 50,000 plants per hectare (2.5 
acres) certain varieties of sunflower would yield 127.7 
189.5 kg. (280-415 lbs.) of rubber. 


(To be continued) 
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EDITORIALS 


Let's Have No More International 
Rubber Regulations! 


UST betore the meeting of the International Rub- 

ber Study Group at The Hague on November 25, 

Pieter Honig, deputy director of the Netherlands 
Indies Government Deparment of Economic Affairs, 
was reported as advocating the establishment of a new 
international rubber control plan which would permit 
working out an arrangement between producers of nat- 
ural, and synthetic rubber as the “only solution of the 
problem ot potential overproduction.” At about the 
same time the London Times in an article entitled, 
“Rubber ina Free Market,” concluded that since some 
time in the near future there will be too much rubber, 
cither there will be a fight with estate against smallholder, 
and both against synthetic production — which in the 
United States will have, at any rate, the partial sup- 
port of the government—or there will be a new inter- 
national agreement, 

The London Times article goes on to point out that 
some believe that such a fight would result in the ex- 
tinction of all but the most efficient estates and_ that 
the future does, in fact, lie with the smallholder and 
the synthetic plants. To this realistic observation is 
added the comment that the small holder, for example, 
has appeared in the past to be satished with a lower 
price than the estate, and judging from the way native 
rubber has been produced in the Kast during the past 


he 


vear, that ts true today. Further confirmation of t 
potential production capacity and the low cost of rubber 
from smallhoiders’ estates is found in the article by 
P. T. Bauer, an economist of the Manchester School, 
which is reprinted from the Royal Economic Journal 
elsewhere in this issue. This article by Bauer has as its 
major purpose the discrediting of international rubber 
regulation, and with this effort we are in hearty accord. 

In spite of this and other evidence unfavorable to the 
resumption of rubber regulation, the London Times ar- 
ticle insists that the most likely outcome of the whole 
rubber position is some new regulation scheme. 

“It may not come next vear or the year after, but 
there is litthe doubt that some scheme will be necessary 
ultimately. There is little doubt, either, that when the 
need arises, another international rubber agreement will 
be reached unless there is a complete change in the atti- 
tude of the United States. The latter is not, however, 
impossible,” the London Times concludes. 

It is with the above paragraph of the Times article 
that we are at first concerned. If, as it is inferred, senti- 
ment in some parts of government and industry in the 
United States is or will be in favor of a new rubber 
regulation scheme, it is contrary to the published state- 
ments of leaders in these fields. The existence of such 


sentiment we are inclined to doubt, but to insure its 


complete elimination our Inter-Agency Policy Commit- 
tee and Congress should take a strong position against 
international agreements and in favor ot free competition. 

The Times article also states that a future battle 
among the estates, the smallholder, and synthetic rubber 
would result in the elimination of all but the most effi- 
client estates and that without an international agree- 
ment the United States would support the synthetic 
industry. The indication seems to be that such a pro- 
cedure would not be entirely fair since it would be the 
competition of the U. S. Government supported syn- 
thetic rubber industry against the private interests con- 
Whether the 


U.S. synthetic industry remains partially or wholly gov- 


cerned with natural rubber production. 


ernment controlled, high-cost synthetic plants have al- 
ready been eliminated, and it is not likely that we would 
favor any arrangement that would support high-cost 
natural rubber production. 

The Bauer article shows that the price of estate rub- 
ber was artificially supported prewar and that both the 
production and the price of rubber from smallholders 
was very greatly interfered with. Any future regula- 
tion scheme will require the support of the United 
States, and if this support is not given, one outcome 
might be an attempt to limit the amount of natural rub- 
ber available to this country. In view of the fact that 
ve have demonstrated our ability to get along on about 
100,000 tons of natural rubber a year, this type of re- 
striction would have little chance of success. Not to be 
overlooked is the fact that the production and use of a 
minimum of 250,000 and a maximum of 500,000 tons 
of synthetic rubber in the United States for some time 
to come is a foregone conclusion and will have a direct 
bearing on the future worid rubber picture. 

It is also quite probable that with the changed politi 
cal status of the Netherlands East Indies and to a cer- 


tain extent Malava, the support of high-cost production 


of natural rubber in these areas by the owners of large 
estates would be extremely dithcult, if at all possible 
From the “straws in the wind” department comes the 


information that in Ceylon following the resumption of 


private trading the price of rubber broke sharply to 


about 18¢ a pound. The British Government had been 
offering 21.5¢ a pound for Ceylon rubber in November 
and December, and following this break the government 
established a floor price of 19.7¢ a pound for this rub- 


ber. This happening coupled with the small 





buying on the London market at the preset sking 
price of about 23 und would se : te 
that without regulation and rest on the price of 2 
ural rubber will fall to the point where the potential 
future record production would find a ready rket 
and consumers of rubber goods the world over would 
derive much benefit. 

The new Congress has the responsibility of enacting 


permanent legislation to insure national security in rub- 
ber and a minimum synthetic rubber industry in the 
United States. Let us be sure this legis!ation prohibits 


participation in international regulation agreements. 
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Scientific and Technical Activities 


Division of High-Polymer Physics, A.P.S., New York Meeting 


Me bes of the Amcsiean 








wi 1 meeti 
t | 1 Uni January 30, 31, 
and ebruary 1 ection with 





tundamental 


Goodyear Tir 





January 30, at 

S. L. Gerhar 1 

Address of Retiring Chairman. MM: 
Robinson 

The Determination of Macromolecu- 

lar Configurations in Dilute Solution by 








Light Scattering. P. M. Doty, W. A 
Affens, and B. H. Zimm, Polytechnic In- 
stitute of Brooklyn, Bro oklyn, N. Y. 


The Relation between Intrinsic Vis- 
cosity and Molecular Weight in Pety- 
mer Solutions. P. Debye, Cornell U1 
versity, Ith aca, j y. 

Time-Depe: ident Strain og “sa 
in Viscoelastic Materials. Turner Altrey, 
Jr., Polytechnic Institute ‘klyn 





January 30, at any iS 
Kenney, ‘Presi tding y 

Velocity and Attenuation of Sound in 
Rubber. \\ B. Thompson, _B. A 
Mrowca, and Eugene Guth, I ity 

f Notre Dame, South Bend, Ind 

Elastic Losses of Natural and Syn- 
thetic Rubber as a Function of Fre- 
quency and ay phe i>) ack, 
and H Raub, Cort Universit) 

The Torsion — of a Rubber Cylinder. 
R S. Ri B rodauc 
Research Associ: i. ome hg senate 1 

Heat Caadentiene of Natural and 
Synthetic Rubbers under Stretch and a 








pow Temperatures, H. D. Smith, 7 
Mi Daup! ee, and D. G se ‘Ur 2 
versit r British C lumbia, Canada. 


Sdieeetion of Stress in Plastic Ma- 
terials. MM. Mochulsky, R. D. Ane 
lPobolsky, Princeton Unive 


rews 


y 31, at 9:00 a.m 

Stambaugh, Presiding. 
Sins Dielectric Properties of Buta- 

diene-Containing Polymers and ge 








mers R. F. Boye E. B. Baker an d 
Pp { W lland D w Chen ( 
Midland, Mict 


Di electric Properties of Rubber, Par- 
ticularly of Loaded Stock. L. V 
royd, B. A. Mrowca, and Eugene 
University of Notre Dam: 

Frequency Response Characteristics 
of Dielectric ee, and Their Inter- 
pretation. A 1 Hippel, H. B. Callen, 
and W. B We: sty cal Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Techno slo gy, Cambridge, Mass. 

The Electrical Resistivity of Conduct- 
ing Rubber. Paul E. Wach, University 
of Notre Dame i 


Guth, 


Measurements of the Refractive In- 


dex of Films. Fred W. Billmeyer, Jr., 
FE. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
+e icietg Del 

Business Session of the Division at 


1:45 a.m. H. A. Robinson, presiding. 
Febr uary 1 at 10:30 aa: 
H. A. Robinson, Presiding 

Six Rules for Analyzing Stress-Strain 
Curves. George Halsey, Textile Re- 
search Institute, Princeton, N. J. 

Studies of Cellulose Acetate with the 
Ultracentrifuge. S. Singer and H. Mark, 
Polytechnic Institute of Br Oklyn. 

An Instrument for Measuring Parti- 
cle Diameters and Constructing Histo- 
grams from Electron Micrographs. E. E. 
Hanson and J. H. Daniel, Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron 
Abstracts of Papers 

Abstracts of the above fur- 
nished by the Division are given below: 

The Determination of Macromolecu- 
lar Configurations in Dilute Sotution by 


papers as 


Li ight Scattering. The interterence pat- 
ern produced by monochri matic light 
scattered from solutions of fraction- 
ated polystyrene has been studied. In 


dissemmetry coeffici- 
ent of Debye, the fractional difference 

the intensities of the light scattered 
different angles, has been inves- 


tigated as a function concentration, 


particular, the 


t solvent, and of ecrtecoannee weight ot 
vf viner The variation with con- 
centration is large and is . characteristic 
i particu i but it was 


to infinit 















dilution to « ent charac- 
eristic of the polymer alone. 
From limiting or “int Cc” ¢co- 
ficient mean-square distance, R, 
twe ds the chain molecul 
y l exact equations. It 


On 





the ot 


dener nt t 
iependen o! 











The Relation between Instrinsic Vis- 
cosity and Molecular Weight in Poly- 









mer Solutions. If a polymer molecul: 
f the coiling type suspen ded in a liquid 
s exposed forces due to a flow-pattern 
1 in viscosity meas- 

gravity will move 

1 at ( time the 

pantinle auiil ois ae 

a whole will rotate with an 

angular velocity determined by the veloci- 





ty gradient. Notwithstanding this adapta- 


tion of the motion of the moiecule to 
that of the liquid, a relative flow of the 
liquid with respect to the molecule re- 


mains. With the assumption that the av- 
erage density in space of the polymer 
molecule is so small that its disturbing ef- 
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rec n the motion of the liquid can 

neglected, it can be shown that the in- 
trinsic viscosity of a solution will be pro- 
portional to the average distance ot the 
average monomer group the chain 
trom the center of gravity of the whole 
mi lecule., This means that in this ay 


roximation Staudinger’s rule should 
Id, wl ich makes the intrinsic viscosity 
proportional to the molecular weight. 

Ho wever, neglecting the disturbing et- 
fect of the molecule on the regular flow 
pattern ot the liquid Is too poor an ap- 
proximation. A mathematical method has 
been develo yped Which makes it possible 

care of this disturbance. The 
that the intrinsic vis- 
two tundamental con- 
the dimension of a length, 
chi uracterize the molecule. 
first of these constants 
average distance, D, 
nds of the chain or the 


ho 


to take 
final conclusion is 
cosity oe on 
stants, each o 
wh 





The 
miliar 
two € 
ing celuxioad volume proportional to the 


1s the fa- 
between the 
correspond- 


third power of D, which can be taken to 
represent a measure for the average vol- 
ume occupied by the polymer molecule in 
the solution, 

The second constant is a length, L, de- 
termined by the average density with 
which the molecule fills its allotted space. 
It is a measure for the distance over 
which the outside velocity distribution 
makes itself felt i ints the interior of this 





space. 
The intrinsic viscosity is represented by 
a product of which the first factor is the 
volume of the molecule define 
as the volume occupied by the mass of 
the polymer molecule. The second factor 
s a relatively simple function of the quo- 
tient D/L, a quantity which I would like 
to call the “shielding ratio.” It turns out 
linear polymer the intrinsic 
proportional to the molecular 
weight (Ste 1udinger’ s Rule) for small val- 
= 


Spe citic 


a for a 


Iscosity 1S 


ues of the shielding ratio; whereas for 
large values of this ratio it becomes pro- 
rtional the square root of the molec- 
ular weight. In an on case the 
urve can be aq pp roximated over a larg 
rang molecular weights by the cus- 
mary power function The exponent 
is some value intermediate between 1 
ind 1%4 is determined by the shield- 
Ta 


in this way, measurements 





viscosity 





n give information 
ab the actual size of the polymer mole- 
cule in solution ard its change with the 
solvent \s already indicated by meas- 
irements on the dissymmetry of light 
scattering, it is found again that D is a 
good deal larger than would be expected 
from [vring’s theoretical formula (no 
teraction, free rotation). The way is 
also opened to the use of viscosity meas- 
urements in order to obtain informati n 
about branching, since branching will < 
fect the pace ahcaiiey of the boi oil 
molecule, whic determines the shielding 


ratio. 

Time-Dependent Strain Birefringence 
in Viscoelastic Materials. The phenom- 
enological theory of strain birefringence 
in viscoelastic materials is developed. The 
material is assumed to be homogeneous, 
amorphus, and (in the unstrained state) 
isotropic. The purely mechanical behavior 
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is assumed to be representable in terms 


of a distribution of mechanical relaxa- 
tion times—i.e., the material obeys the 
, Itzmann superposition principle. Each 


lecular mechanism of mechanical re- 
“ se to stress will have associated with 
it a certain strain-optical constant. This 
results in a definite pattern of (time-de- 


endent) birefringence when stresses are 


pplied. The theory has two possible ap- 
plications: the use of photoelastic creep 
studies in the investigation of molecular 
mechanism of viscoelastic behavior, and 
the analysis of the optical creep effects 


which may occur when impertectly elastic 
materials are used in photoelastic studies 
yf stress distributions. 

a. - Attenuation of Sound in 


Rubber. Vclocity and attenuation of sound 
in acon viens were investigated by the 
standing wave method suggested by 
Bridgman and Brueblood, developed to 


Silver- 
us and 
measure 
vibration 


measure the dynamic modulus of 
man and Ballou, and extended by 
Nolle and Bolt (M. I. T.) to 
attenuation also. Amplitude of 
in this method is below 0.001% Velocity 
and attenuation of sound both decrease 
with temperature and with frequency in 
the range 500-600 cycles per second for 
Hevea and synthetic gum stocks. From 
the velocity and attenuation of sound, 
the dynamic modulus and internal friction 
constants were derived, assuming a pro- 
portionality of the viscous | to the 
rate of deformation. Both the dynamic 
modulus and internal friction decrease 
with increasing temperature. The former 
fact is in contrast to the increase of the 
static and dynamic modulus at large am- 
plitudes predicted by the statistical theory 
of rubber elasticity and confirmed by ex 
periment. Probably for such small am- 
plitudes the intermolecular theories chiefly 
letermine the temperature dependence of 
the dynamic modulus for rubber just as 
for all other materials Although the 

measurements at Notre Dame were check- 
ed by those at M. I. T., both groups feel 
that more accurate data are needed before 
final conclusions can be reached, par- 
ticularly with regard to the temperature 
dependence of dynamic modulus. Finan- 
cial support of Office of Naval Researcl 
Navy Piosriaieett is gratefully acknowl- 
edged. 

Elastic Losses of Natural and Syn- 
thetic Rubber as a Function of Fre- 


quency and Temperature. ‘The elastic 
losses of unloaded samples of natural 
rubber and synthetic rubber of the GR-S 


amounts of 
The sample, in the 


type containing different 
rene were measured, 
form of a reed, is acted upon by an 
oe force of constant amplitude 
and adjustable frequency. The motion of 
the end of the reed is observed by means 
of an optical method. Signals propor- 
tional to and in phase with the force oi 
elongation 


stv- 


respectively are obtained and 
applied to the two pairs of deflecting 
plates of an oscilloscope. Thus a picture 


of the elastic hysteresis loop is obtained. 
The area of this loop is a measure for 
the elastic losses in thie sample 

Observations were made in a frequency 
range from 300 to 4,000 cycles per second 
and at temperatures from —60 to +35° C. 
The results can be qualitatively inter- 
preted by a relaxation theory; the relaxa- 
tion time varies very strongly with tem- 
perature and with the styrene of the syn- 
thetic rubber. The crystallization of the 
samples is accompanied by a strong in- 
crease in the losses when the tempera- 
ture decreases, and then a further de- 
crease is experienced at still lower tem- 
peratures. 

This paper is partially based on work 





sponsored by the Office of Naval Re- 
search, Navy Department. 

The Torsion of a Rubber Cylinder. 
In a series of papers pending publication’ 
a mathematical formalism has been devel- 
oped for the solution of problems con- 
cerning the deformation of highly elastic 
materials. 





The present paper is concerned with 
the experimental verification e pre- 
ictions of one paper of i es, in 
ee ch the torsion of a rubber cylinder is 
daraieed on the basis of this theory and 
it is found that, in order to produce pure 


torsion in a rubber cylinder, a compressive 
longitudinal thrust must be applied over 
the plane ends of the cylinder, in addition 
the torsional couple. 





The distribution of this thrust over the 
ends of the cylinder and its dependence 
on torsion are investigated experimental- 
ly in the present paper, and agreement 
with the theoretical conclusions is ob- 
tained. 

Heat Conductivity of Natural and 


Synthetic Rubbers under Stretch and at 
Low Temperatures. Heat conductivity 
of natural and synthetic rubbers was stud 

ied in the range from +50 to —160° C 
and from 0 to 100% lif 


stretch for two di 
ferent cures and ages. The apparatus was 


a greatly modified version of one designed 
by Schallamach Both for natural and 
synthetic rubbers, the value of the heat 


conductivity measured perpendicularly to 
the direction of speeteh was smaller 


nd the ra chance of conductivity 





larger in the stretched 1 1e 
stretched state. On the | r of the 
tempe gee and the rai it again, 
natural rubber shows very complicated 
— resis phenomena due to progressing 
iT gressing crystallization. Synthet 
ner shows a simpler behi uv ior, exhibi 


ing a hysteresis loop duce to tl 











of second order from elastic 

glassy mxterial. The hysteresis phen 
ena f both types of rubber s 
similarity in part enlar in thermal 





ductivity near the brittle point) to the 
drop in specific heat observed by Bek- 
kedahl and associates. The effect of curt 
and the effect of aging epee 1 on the 





position of the temperature with regard 
. the transition temperature. Above and 
below the transition region, the heat 





ductivity decreases approxi imately lin 





ly with the temper: ature as one 
pect from theory. Theoretical 
to heat comluatiits polyn 
discussed briefly. 
Financial support by the National Re- 
search Council of na 1S ratefully 





acknowledged 


Relaxation of Stress in Plastic Ma- 





terials. Studies of relaxation of stress 
at constant extension over a wide range 
of temperatures wert passe d from rub- 
bery to plastic materials. These studies 
were interpreted in terms of such varia- 


cross-link 


and interchain 


bles as molecular weight, 
chain stiffness, crystallinity, 





interaction. The effect of plasticizer was 
also investigated Decay of stress due 
to chemical scission was observed in at 


east one linear thermoplastic. 

Some Dielectric Properties of Buta- 
diene-Containing Polymers and Copoly- 
mers. A study of the dielectric proper- 
ties of mixtures of polystyrene and poly- 
butadiene revealed a peak in the power 
factory-frequency curve at 100 mega- 
cycles. This peak was first ascribed to 
1 Rivlin, Phil. Trans. Roy. S« ! 
2 Chemistry.” F. London, 


2 “Surface 
sociation for the Adv ancement of Science, 


ington, D. C. (1943). P. 144. 
3 J, Applied Phys., (1944). 
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Frequency Response Characteristics 
of Dielectric Materials and Their In 


ter- 
pretation [his paper pres S é 
tric constant and loss Bsr 
gases, liquids, ar solids measured 
a bro ad freq juency range and considers 
heir terpretati In terms 
ar physics 


The Electrical Resistivity of Conduct. 
ing Rubber. The el lectrical resistivity of 
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vinigan mixes 
first al 
decrez s betw 10 
20% \ GR-S-R-4 
nixes elonga S Che 
resist hed samples de 
crease r 5 | Ss 
resistivity ( es xhil 
hysteresis loops for samples stretched t 
high elongations or highly loaded. A plot 
o log-conductivity versus 1/T yielded 
traight lines. The temperature coefficient 


of resistivity for unstretched samples 
loaded with Shawinigan black is positive 

for all loadings investigated and increases 
with loading. Both Shawinigan and R-40 
blacks have a_ negative ameter co- 
efficient of resistivity. Both positive and 
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. tle tensity Chis point has 
beet ntirmed by experiments with a 
lass plate. whose retract index was 
kt V Acc . f re- 
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. actions se acetate 
b ‘ ed with the 
2 nbined wit 
er s. The molecular 
ghts hes s varied from 
WH) W)C } 
rab In a syst 
eed 3 ‘ 
bl. solvent and ran- 
Ss al te M3 
Ou s S ¢ il ( llulose ace- 
Kenta 7 hetween these tw 
cases 











ails : sat aera 
s 3 ~ 
sO s r¢ 
( al 1 € m S¢ tall 
' 1. } 1 | } ) 
iscosity data independently, by Per- 
rin’s Simha’s equations, r spectively 
The axis ratios so calculated differ by 
factors outside of experimental error and 


ndicate that the model is not a quantita- 


ive one cellulose acetate in acetone 





An Instrument for Measuring Parti- 
cle Diameters and Constructing Histo- 
grams from Electron Micrographs. An 
instrument shortening the time and 
labor required in constructing particle-size 
histograms from electron micrographs is 
described. Representative histograms ot 


for 


OD- 


tained with the instrument for GR-S la- 
tices are shown. Linear, surface, and vol- 


ume-equivalent diameters of non-spherical 

particles are defined, and variations in 

the instrument for plotting such diameters 
1 








High Polymers Aging Symposium 


KEVENTIVE measures now being 
developed to cut down the many mil- 
dollars of loss occurring an- 


ions ot 
ly trom the 
ers, plastics, 


i 
lined by leading 
svmp 


deterioration of synthetic 
and rubbers were out- 
research chemists in a 
sium on the “Degradation and 
- High Polymers,” held Novem- 
the Polytech Institute « 
under the auspices of its In- 
Polymer Researcl 
Scientists at the meeting 
carried on to anti- 
I beta-naphthyl: 


ru 
or 








research 





he nyl- 





oxidants, 














mine, to halt oxidation of plastics when 1 
exposed to light or to air at high tem- 
peratures, Also being investigated are the 
use of inhibiters manuitactur« 
such 5 hyde quinot 1 tert-butyl cate- 
chol Both antic nts and inhibiters are 
being teste 1 ustry, said Herman 
Mark, direc e It 7 l 
ner RKesearcl predi 








durable synthetic products that 





heatprooi, and crackproof 
will soon be produced as a i 


on aging. 


conc d research 
Spe at the symposium included 
k. B robian, ot Princet n Univer- 
- Be . ] } 


discussed “structural and 
Aspects of Vinvl and 


C. Price: « 








1e rubber section 





Nemours & Co., 
was the “Role of Oxygen in the Degra 
tion of Elastomers.” 
The next “ipa ene ot the Institut 
was schedul e d fo Decem! er 28, to cover 


Price, of 


“Copolymerization,” with C. C. 
Un: ersity, chairman of tl 





Rubber Division Spring Meeting 


. yore Divisior f Rubber C 
| American Chemical Society, 


hold its spring meeting in Cleveland, O., 


hemistry, 


plans to 


Ite T itis’ 
m May 26 to 28. Headquarters of th 
Division will be at the Hotel Cleveland. 
The customary banquet will be held Tues 
lay evening, May 27, with the hotel to 


be announced 
the 
Goodrich 
papers to be 
meeting will 
membership 


later. General chairman of 
meeting is A. J. Brandt, of B. F 
Chemical Co. A _ request for 
presented by members at this 

sent out by the secretary 
list early in January 


to the 
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National Power Show 


Hi: Seventeenth National Exposition 
of Power and Mechanical Engineer 
was held December 7 at Grand Cen 


2 to 7 
tral Palace, New York, N. Y., in con- 
junction with the 


annual meeting of the 
American Society of 


Mechanical [-n- 
gineers, December 2 to 6, at the Hi 
estimated 


Pennsylvania. An 55,000 vis- 
itors viewed the almost 400 exhibits 
~— occupied four floors of the Palace, 
in what was the largest show to date 
in the gem 

Exhibit classifications covered the en- 
tire field of power generation, conver- 
sion, distribution, and application to pro- 
ductive machines se equipment. Classi- 
fications covered included heat and power 
production, such as boilers, conveyers 
feed pumps, burners, blowers, heat ex- 
changers, etc.; means of distribution such 
as piping, valves, steam traps, pressure 
regulators, etc.; auxiliaries, such as pro- 
portionate feeding systems, automatic 
alarms, safety appliances, air filterir 
equipment, level controls, ete., and their 
instruments; machinery, such as_ speed 
transmissions, pulleys, belts, chain Psi 
couplings, bearings, gears etc.; materials 
handling, hoists, conveyers, lift 
trucks 


such as t 
j 
machines 


ngineering materials; and 
and tools for plant maintenance 


ere 


and field work. 

Among the exhibitors was the Cam- 
bridge Instrument Co., Inc.. New York, 
with a display of controlling and record- 





The industrial insula- 
igle-Picher Co., Cincin- 
line of insulating 
pipe coverings, 


ing instruments. 
tion division of Ez 
nati, O., displayed its 
‘ements, flat materials, 
fill materials, protective coatings, and 
anti-condensation compounds. The indus- 
trial products division of The B. F. Good- 
rich Co., Akron, O., exhibited Climax 
flexible couplings, Multi-V _ belts, 
Variable \V_ planetary selector 
Complete industrial oils and 
greases were exhibited by Shell Oil ¢ 

and Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., both 

New York. Taylor Instrument Cos., 
Rochester, N. Y., showed its instrument 
controls and corders; while Yarnall 


- ] 
and 
spee d 


ae of 





Waring Co., Philadelphia, Pa.. displave 
steam plant equipment, including expan- 
sion joints, boiler blow-off valves, water 








columns and= g steam traps at 
Aes 1 eon Poet Hat 
S spray nozzles, and liquid level 
idicators 
Other exhibits of interest included the 


steam traps 


> Works, 


inverted bucket 
Armstrong Machine 
Much atte 


series of 
shown by 
Three Rivers, Mich. ) 
drawn by several exhibits of “pack 
aged” steam generators, such as the type 
displaved by ( leaver-Brooks Co., Mil 

kee, Wis. An all-metal variab! le speed 
transmission featured the 


Graham Transmissions, 





mn 





Ree ves Pulley Co.. New oe, 

variable speed control. Steam, air and 
Water equipment of many types was cx 
hibited by the Johnson Corp., Three Ri 

ers, Mich. Heating equipment was wel 
represented at the show with exhibits 


eaters by Modine 
\ero heat exchangers, evaporati\« 
-ondensers, and spray coolers by Niagat 

Blower Co., New York; and Sarcothern 
hot water heating controls by Sarcothert 

Controls, Ine York, among others 
Many types of cleaners and filter 
were displayed, the Fiberglas 
Dust-Stop air filters of Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corp., Toledo, The chemical 
feeding and proportioning pumps dis 
played by % Proportioneers, Inc. %., 
Providence, R. I., also received much at 
tention. 


Mfg. Co., Raci 
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Rubber and Plastics Division, A.S. M.E., December Meeting 


meeting of 
Mechanical 
Plastics Di- 
sessions on 


Pennsylvania, 


part of the annual 
American Society ot 
the Rubber and 

vision held two technical 
December 2 at the Hotel 
New York, N. Y. James H Booth, 
Thompson Products, Detroit, Mich, 
chairman of the Division, opened the first 
on rubber and then turned this 
m over to Sidney M. Caldwell, 
States Rubber Co., New York, 
as chairman. The recorder for 
was E. A. Roberts, 

Rubber Co., Detroit. 
the evening session on 
Nordenholt, editor ot 
New York, and the 
Slayton, Jr., General 


Mass. 


> a 
A the 


Engineers, 





session 
sess] 
United 
who acted 
the rubber 
Firestone 

The chairman 
plastics was G Ie 
| I: wglier ring, 
Mas ta. eae 
ittsfield, 


session 
Tire & 


for 





Produ 
recol 
Elect 





Rubber Session 


The 
The first paper 
on rubber was entitled 
Aspects of the Design ot 
Products” by Edward E. 
engirieer, motor products 
S. Rubber, Detroit, Mich. Mr. 
information on details re- 
low-cost, high-quality 
with production ma- 
He first defined the 
rubber classes 
natural synthe- 


betore the ses- 
‘The Prac- 
Structural 
slau- 
di- 


given 
sion 
tical 
Rubber 
rock, chiet 
vision, U 

Blaurock gave 
quired to produce 
articles compatible 
terials and processes. 
term structural 


ot elastic materials, 


those 


and 


as 





tic, Which are applied primarily to resili- 
ently isolate, transmit, or support various 
types oi loads and forces He gave a 
table of common functional and mat erial 
lesign factors important to the design of 

structural part and then covered, 
with regard to metal, analyses, manufac- 
turing processes, attachment elements 
and tolerances; then size, weight, and 
shane factors of the whole part. The 


including fatigue 
and corrosion in bond regions, was next 
considered, followed by spring rate or 
ad-deflection tolerances with 

reference to the difference between the 
use of natural or synthetic rubber in thx 
finished part \ discussion of finished 
part tolerances, protective coatings for 
both the rubber and the metal, and some 
points on the final finishing of the 
concluded this paper. 


problem of adhesion, 


a | 
special 


part 


‘A Simplified Meth- 


( second Pape er 


od for the Design of Vibration [solat 
ng Suspensions.” by Robert C. Lewis, 
research engineer, Acro Elastic Labora- 
tory, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
ology, Cambridge, Mass., and Karl Un- 
holtz, ibration engineer, MB Mfg. Co., 
Inc, New Haven, Conn. described a 
new tvpe of chart treating of coupled 


sof suspended bodies 
showin g frequency ratios, nodal positions 
and optimum selection of ratios directly 
in terms of physical dimensions the 
body mounted. The characteristics 
newly designed family of isolator 
units were also described. Because of the 

extensive mathematical treatment in the 
Lewis presented a review of 


natural frequencie 


+ 
ot 


to he 


paper, Dr 
the salient points with the aid of a dem- 
nstration model | 

The third paper was entitled “Labora- 
tory Testing of Rubber —— Springs” 
by D. H. Cornell and J. R. Beatty, phy- 
sical research laboratory, The B. F. Good- 
rich Co.. Akron, O. In an abstract the 


authors stated that the cylindrical rubber 
torsion spring consists of three essential 


members—an intermediate member of 
flexible rubber, securely bonded to two 
rigid cylindrical metal shells forming 
concentric inner and outer members. If 


such a spring is stressed in torsional 


shear, many advantages are realized, such 
as versatility of design, no static friction, 
inherent stability, and elimination of 
serious concentrations and ot 
lubrication needs. Laboratory tests have 
been performed to establish the load d« 
flection modulus, creep, and fatigue prop- 
erties of rubber torsion springs. Other 
work has been done to a limited 
to investigate the effect of temperature 
on all of the above-named _ properties 
Such a program necessitated the develop 
ment of test methods for these particu- 
lar investigations. Methods have 
developed to find accurately and 
veniently the static and dynamic moduli 
of any rubber torsion spring if phy 
sical dimensions and the fundamental 
data of the rubber are known. 

The final paper of the session on rub- 
ber was the annual review paper entitled 
‘Advances in Rubber during 1946” 
was given by E. F. Riesing, chief 
motive engineer, Firestone Indt 


Stress 


heen 


con- 


its 


and 
auto- 
istrial 


Products, Detroit. The complete paper 
will be found on page 519 
The Plastics Session 

The first paper of the evening session 
on plastics was “Mechanical Precision in 
Molded Plastics Parts” by S. K. Mox 





Minneapol: 
Minnea 


ness, chief process engineer, 
Honeywell Regulator Co., 
Minn, In this paper Mr. Moxness em- 
phasized that precision molding 
ances of 0.0015 per inch 
when necessary, if careful consideration 
is given to such factors as mold con- 
struction, moisture content and uniform 
ity of materials, preheating, length of 
curig time, and pressure of trans- 
fer rams, nditioni 7 | 


and post-conditioning of mold- 
ed parts. 


ipolis, 


is possil he 


speed 


For some 
be doubled by demandin: 
ances, but when economics 
tolerances can be met, it 


toler- 











The second paper was 

Chemical Resistance of Ph 
ates’ by W. Tyrie later C : 
General Electric Co., Lynn, ype An 
abstract by Mr. Tyrie stated that eight 


representative types of phenolic laminates 


were immersed in various aqueous chem 
ical solutions for six months and test 

periodically for weight change, dimen- 
sional change, and strength losses. Any 
laminate which has desired properties 





after prolonged immersion in water < 
would also be satisfactory for other 
conditions; the exception is strong a 


condition or any alkaline condition 
The third paper i 
Long-Time Tensile an t FI 


Melamin 


scussed “Creep, 
exural Fatigu 


and Phenolic 


Properties of 
Plastics Materials.” The authors were D 
Telfair, assistant snotasser of physics 


irlham College, Ricl 
Adams, chemist, and 
assistant dir 


and mathematics, ki 
mond, Inc.; C. H. 
H. W. Mohrman, 
research both of the 
Monsanto Chemical Co., 9 Springfield 
Mass. In an abstract the authors state 
that tensile creep data for wood-flour 
filled phenolic and cellulose filled mela 
mine indicate that these plastics exhibit 
similar characteristics. That is. rat 
of elongation at 500 hours is _ ially 
the same f two materials. Likewis 


for the 
the total elongation at 1,000 a is 


plastics 








the same order of magnitude for each 
of the materials. Similarly, asbestos filled 
phenolic and asbestos filled melamine 
show comparable tensile creep properties 
The long-time tensile strength of the 
cellulose filled melamine is superior t 
that of the wood-flour filled phenolic 


degree 





material. The melamine has a long-ti1 
ensile strength of about 67% of the short 
ime (ASTM D 638-41T) as con 
pared with a value for the phenolic « 
approximately 36%. Results of th 
peated flexural stress tests indicate th: 
the wood-flour filled phenolic plastic 


very slightly superior 
filled melamine; the endurance 


the phenolic is appe 





-time Ss 








to the c 


529 





ximately 4000 p.s.1 
tatic 





strenget t 
rr 31% o he short- 
strength l‘urther tests of this itu 
would be desirable for the purpose 
studying the effect of other fillers ar 
formulations, 
The final pape cs prog 
was the revic paper entitled “Ad 
in Plastics for 1946" by Henry 
Richardson, DeBeil & Richards 
Springfield, Mass ‘This paper is printe 
in full in the Plastics Technology sect 
r this issue , 


Executive Committee Meeting 
A luncheon 


and g¢ 


meeting of the 
neral 


1d V1 committ 
Division Was held at the 


Hotel P 


tees 









































December 2 Mr. Booth, tl 
thairman, first presided o tl 
lowing the electior 
ers for 1947, turned the me 
ver to Mr. Richardson, the new 
nan, Othe theers tor 1947 are: sect 
ary, D. H. Cornel and W. New 
Kee l | | P« ae Nem s I 
Wilminet 1) ( 
tive committe Mr. | was 
ds chi 1a é rogr 
apers on rubber to repla¢ 
( FW. Wa Plasti 

vis Gen ( tts c 
tinues as he } erat 
mittee I s plasti 5, 

In recogniti the contributions 
Mr. Riesing . the Divis 
Livis n, Mi B t esented Mr Ries 

gw th a ea stru 1 7 ibb« 
ind stics \ 
IR i S} T rese \ 
B th a sit ivel 2 
) S S¢ ce as I g 194 

‘el JYownie-S } | PS 

( Mas 
s ar\ the Divis I g 
he b pre g t Divis 
roblems rubb S ng 
cers lt is d t Mak T 
‘ rt 1 secu dditional cor nts 
his lis blems and llowing 
irraneg ul it S 
\ sim plastics b S 
heing 1 Gordon K 
Na Stand: s 
It led that the Division s 
etic +} ; 
} = A it \ Ww = ss 
a I annt A tlar 
( h ur technical sessions. M. Ff 
r, Rubber Age, was ay 
chairmar I ~1t) th 
1947 
Buffalo Group Elections 
—" Buffalo Rubber Group held a 
ner-meeting on December 10 at the 
Hotel Westbrook, Buffalo, N. Y.. wit! 


an attendance of iclindiaa nine 


exe¢ 








guests 








1947 
committee 
>: chairman, 


posed by the 
elected by 


A. H. Dai 


pri nom- 


1 
and 






Dun- 





ers tary- 
Dunlop; and 


Legler, Na- 
1 Chemical 
Carborundum 
& Lambert, 
Zinter, both 
lV, I nere al 
Greir, Che vrolet 
General Motors 
Stevens, Inc 











I Weaving & 

€ wer no guest § veakers at the 
meeting, which was preceded by a cock- 
tail hi I tail ided, and 
all atte ng We! I vendor 
and er org s | I 
plac« the Group’s next mee 
be “ ce’ er 





N. Y. Group Christmas Party 
SS OME 540 members of the New York 
Rubt 





er Group attended a very suc- 
hri on December 13 
te New York, N. Y 
for 1947 followed 

preceded by a cock- 

quest of Chairman 


slate of can did ates 
mit natin g commit 
Martin, Jr., of 











Thiokol Corp., J Breckley, of Titanium 
Pigment ( , and J. Provos f United 
tat ibbe ee 
G cers elect were: chairman, 
Simon Collier Johns-Manville Corp. ; 


-neral 


chairman, J. E. Wat 


r Peter 
















as customary 
‘ Cl embers the ex i. 
tive ¢ 
Afier elect the meeting was turne 
+ J . ] +} 
ver t duced the 
mistress the 
entertair 1 the 
. “eae 
lowed. ( was th 
es hartinge wa i = 
tribution numbers o 
92 I — by th 





New Industrial Adhesive 


NEW industrial adhesive that 


quirs s no catalyst or special 


Te- 


prepa- 


r n for use was announced by G. E 
Conde, director of re om at the fin- 
ishes lab« ratory of E. I. 1 Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co., Inc., at Parlin, N. J. Desig- 


nated as No 4665, the cement was de- 
scribed as being tough and flexible and 
suitable for bonding metal foils and 


metal sheets to wood, 
natural, and synthetic 


plastics, vulcanized 
rubbers as well as 


the 





other substances 
coefficients of 

No. 4665 cement, 
opaque, tan colored 
brown adhesive film. 


having different 


thermal 


widely 
expansion. 
supplied, is an 
liquid, drying to a 
Aging or continued 


as 


heating will raise the melting point of 
the film; the cement therefore has some 
thermosetting properties. It is insoluble 


in water, Continued and prolonged im- 
mersion will result in some, but not seri- 
ous, reduction in bond strength, with 
original strength being recovered after 
removal from immersion. The dried film 
is resistant to dilute alkalies iad acids 
and to corrosive salt solutions. It is not 
attacked by petroleum or coal-tar sol- 
vents, lubricating oils, alcohols, ethyl 
glycol, or vegetable oils. For thinning 
or for cleaning application equipment, 


the use of methyl ethyl ketone is recom- 
mended. The cement contains 27.5% 
total solids. It is soluble in ketones 
and ester solvents, but is resistant to 
mildew and fungi, 

The cement may be appl by brush, 
knife, or roller coating, or by dipping, 
but is not recommended for spray appli- 


1 
ied 


cation. Thinning is not ordinarily re- 
quired; the viscosity is such as to return 
a very satsfactory film uniformity when 
properly applied. In addition to elimi- 


nating the need of catalysts and for high- 
speed agitation, an outstanding property 
of the new cement is its six months’ mini- 
mum package stability with no tendency 
» gel within a year. 
For bonding two px 
non-porous surfaces, 
non-porous surface, 
expected to find 
industrial fields, 
] 1 cera 
leather, pla 


surfaces, two 
Or a porous to a 
the new cement is 
applications in many 
including metals, woods, 
mics, fabrics, rubber, paper, 
ster, concrete, and glass. 


yrous 


plastics, 


Wartime Allocations of Pyridine 














A’ fA on the wartime allocations 
ii for the 18-month period, Jan- 
uary 1044, to June 30, 1945, have beer 
He} by the Bureau of tl 
United States Depart t of ( 
The data represent ime di 





; . nds were 
itn 127000 pounds used for 
als. Of the 1 
during the secon: 








allocated ¢ 








.000 pounds were used in r 
From January 1 to Jur 
102.000 pounds were used 
desaieats out of the total 
1,048,000 pounds. Rubber chemi 
the third greatest use of py , wi 
itamins and sulfa drugs first and sec- 
ond, respectively. 
Perbunan Stabilizer Changed 
NJAY CO. (formerly Stanco Dis- 
tributors, Inc.), 26 Broadway, New 


York 4, N. Y., has announced that Per- 
bunan now contains a new _ stabilizer 
which helps reduce staining and discolor- 
ing to a very great extent. All Perbunan 
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manufactured after December 1, 
this improved property. 
Laboratory and factory tests indicate 
that Perbunan 26 NS may be substitute; 
directly for the older grade of Perbunar 
26 without change in processing charac 
Perbunan 35 NS is a somewha 


1946 has 


teristics. 











ild 
S¢ fter and more “figeory e polymer than 
E erbunat 1 35 HPL E, and the company’ 
tests indicate that can be substituted 
directly Por most | Co iti ons Pe rl \ AT 
i8 originally cont 1ined the best non-stain- 
ine stabilizer which could be used for 
this polym« and there has therefore} 


been no change in this rubber. 
of shipments of Perbunan 


[Inspec ion 
me ade atter 








December 1 will indicate that it has a 
light amber color. To avoid confusion 
the lett ers “NS” have _ added to the 
1d tving num! on each carton. 

‘The company states that this change in 
stabilizer makes possible the use of Per- 
bunan in light colored articles and where 
delicate colors are desired. It will also 
make it possible to use Perbunan as a 
plasticizer and processing aid for poly- 


vinyl chloride compounds 


vr colored products. Tests have indicated 
that the new Perbunan should be. satis- 
factory for gasoline dispensing and dis- 
tillate hose 





New Agricultural Chemical 


A NEW agricultural chemical for use | 
against fungi, imsects, and _ pests 


owes its remarkable effectiveness to the 
long enduring rubber-like film it forms 
upon treated surfaces, according to the 


F. Goodrich Chemical Co., Cleveland, 


O. The new chemical, one of a group 
known by the trade name “Good-Rite,” 
follows the recent entry of the company 
into the biochemical field and is now 
ready for commercial application follow- 
img several years otf development, re- 


material 1s 
when used 


tests. The 


fungicide 


and field 
an eitective 


search, 
not only 


alone, but an outstanding assistant to in- 
secticides and other fungicides in these 
fields. Its adhesive properties hold the 
chemicals so that they cannot be washed 


away after application by rain or other 
moisture 

Supplied as a latex 
dispersion of many synthetic rubbers now 


resembD1Ing 


1 — Pr 
closely 


on the market both in appearance and 
physical properties, the chemical solution, 
when diluted with water, can be used 
with standard spraying equipment and 
conventional methods. Once dried, the 
material forms a microscopic web that 


scraping, decom- 
mponents, 


treated sur- 


only by 
position of the chemical co 
expansion by growth of the 
face. The film stretches to accommodate 
some growth after it has dried. With 
plications discontinued six weeks before 


can be removed 


ap- 


harvest, no odor, taste, or other undesir- 
able evidence of the spray remains o1 the 
fruit or vegetable to create any problem 


in marketing. ; 

Basic material for the new chemical 1s 
polyethy]« polysulfide As a fungicide, 
when cae w itself, t tests have shown it 
capable of controlling most of the fungi 


which cause extensive losses on fruit 
trees. Sensational results have been at- 
tained by its use as a carrier and adhe- 
sive for other fungicides, insecticides, and 
penticides. When used as a carrier, it al- 
lows reduction in concentration of the 


conjunctive material because of the rapid 
build-up of spray deposits it makes pos- 
sible, and the adherence of these deposits. 


in either plain | 
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Hauser Discusses 

Rubber Ultramicroscopy 
MBERS of The Los Angeles Rub- 
ber Group, Inc., met at oy ’s Cafe 


on December 10 to hear Ernst A. Hauser, 





associate professor of ae engineer- 
i t Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, deliver a paper on “Recent De- 
vel ments in Ultramicroscopy of Rub- 
ber ; 

In his talk, illustrated with colored 
slides, Dr. Hauser presented results of 


molecular weight distribu- 
tion of Hevea rubber and various polv- 
mers, in which he was assisted by D. S 
le Beau, director of research for Midwest 
Rubber Reclaiming Co. His conclusions 
that ultramicroscopy with incident 
| afforded considerabl« ulvantage 
over electron microscope techniques. 
“Microscopic as well as_ ultramicro- 
studies of rubber has so far been 
limited to the studv of rey ng in- 
gredients in the rubber matrix,” said Dr. 
Hauser 

These techniques call for an extremely 
thin epee in order to obtain clear 
pictur A few vears ago a technique was 
eed to study lyophilic colloids with 


studies in the 





SOpic 








the electron microscope by depositing a 
solution on a very thin wire screen and 
allowing the solvent to evaporate. When 


used for rubber, it was possible to observe 


lifferences in the molecular configura- 
tion of the sol and gel fractions. It has 
also been proved that the electrons dras- 
ticall, aie the physical properties of 
lyophilic colloids tike rubber. It has re- 
cently been possible to obtain very similar 


results by ultramicroscopy with incident 
iight. This has the advantage of permit- 
ting the observation of chemical and 
physical reaction while the preparation is 
under investigation, without causing anv 
changes in its composition. It further- 
more permits studying any changes the 
preparation undergoes with time, some- 
thing now possible with the electron mic- 
roscope. 

Members of TLARGI staged their an- 


Party on December 3 at 

theater in Hollywood, 
over the entire perform- 
ance of Ken Murray’s “Blackeuts.” Fol- 
lowing the performance, Marie Wilson, 
star of the show, presented gift radios 
and other electrical appliances to some 
25 holders of lucky tickets. 


nual Christmas 
the EF] Capitan 
where thev took 





Gehman Replaces Dillon 

On Editorial Advisory Board 

a DD. GEHMAN, who heads the phvs- 
e ical research section, Goodyear Tire 

& Rubber Co.. Akron, O., replaced J. H. 


Dillon, fo ale assistant director of the 
chemical and physical research a 
tories, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, and now director of cneeseanee for 
the Te xtile Research Institute and the 
Textile Foundation, New York, N. Y., on 





the Editorial Advisory Board of India 
Rupser Wortp, effective January 1. 
Dr. Gehman received his bachelor’s de- 


ree from the U niversity of P ennsylvania 


in 1925, his master’s degree in physics and 
mathematics in 1926, and his doctor’s de- 
gree in physics in 1928, all from the same 
institution He was an instructor in 
Physics at Emory University, Atlanta, 
Ga., in 1925. He joined the phvsics re- 
search section at Goodyear *, 1929, and 


in 1942 he was made head of this section. 
Dr. Gehman is the author of many papers 
and has heen active in the American 





S. D. Gehman 


Physical and American ( 


ties as well as other en 


hemical socie 
gineering and pro- 


fessional societies. One of his recent 
papers, “Hysteresis and Methods for Its 
Measurement in Rubber-Like Materials,” 
in which he was joined by Dr. Dillon, 
was published in the October and Novem- 
ber issues of India RUBBER eins Dr. 
Gehman will aid India RupBER Wor LD it 


the importan 


ul physics of rub- 
bers and plastics. 





of the 





Dr. Dillon requested the opportunity t 
sign mm India Ruspper Worvp’s Edi- 
torial Advisory Board because of the 


change in the nature of his ac 
has agreed to act in an unofficial capacity 
for us on matters pertaining to funda 
mental research in textiles. 


tivities, but 














Christmas Meeting at Boston 
HERE was a re 
about 460 

meeting and 


cord attendance of 
members at winter 
annual party or 
the Boston Rubber Group held at the 
Copley Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass., De 
cember 6. A cocktail hour preceded the 
turkey dinner, which was held in_ the 
main ballroom of the hotel. 

James R. Geenty, Goodall -Sanford ; 
chairman of the Group preside d, and the 
first matter of business following dinn¢ 
was the election of officers for ie com 
ing year and voting on two matters of 
policy. Officers for 1947 follow: chair- 
man, Charles E. Reynolds, Cambridgé 
Rubber Co.; chairman, Rk. K. Pat- 
rick, Vulplex, 


secretary-treasurer, 
Bernard Copen, Rubber Co.:; and 


the 
Christmas 


vice 
Inc 
Tyer 


new members of the executive committee, 
Owen Brown, Jr., Godtrey L. Cabot. 
Inc.; Harry Sutton, Boston Woven Hose 
& Rubber Co.; and Mr. Geenty. The 
members voted to increase the annua! 
dues from $1 a year to $2 a vear take 


care of the higher cost of Group activ 
ities. The Boston Group members, how- 
ever, voted against adopting a policy 
having future meetings in the afternoon 
for the presentation of technical papers 
and then following this with the usual 
cocktail hour, dinner, and business meet 
ing. 

John Shackleton, plastics department, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc 
gave a short talk on “Polyethylene,” in 


which he first reviewed the development 





Chemicals, 
He menti ned 





- thi s material 
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It was state 
compete with 
25 to 50¢ a pound even tho 
present price of polyethylene was 53¢ a 
pound. The advanta: ot polyethylene 
were then enumerated, ie, a brittle 
point of—70° F., water absorption as low 
as or lower than polystyrene, water vapor 
transmission rate almost as low as viny- 
lidene ‘chi ride, excellent electrical prop 
erties, and iemical resistance equal to or 
better hans: any other plastic except Tef- 
lon or vinylidene chloride. It was pointed 
out that polyethylene occupied a_ posi- 





between rigid and non-r 
} j 


tain disadvantages 


tion midway 
plastics. 
tioned, 

abrasion 
and poor 
high f 
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mold inkage 
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Retreading and Rubber- 
Working Machinery 
NDUSTRY sstatistics for June 
covering plants engaged ir 
facture of rubber-workti 
t machinery, such as tire 


1946, 
manu- 
and tire-re- 


build- 











treading 








ing machines, belt vulcanizers, and tire 

vulcanizing and recat pp ing equipment, 

have been repo awe by the Bureau of the 

Census, United ates Department f 

Commerce. These anes are based on 

reports received from 12 plants, whicl 
t ] ; } O 


are cstimated to account for about 
the entire industry 








or tne 

These n the rubber-working 
and yr machinery industry 
shiy ilued at $2,62 7,000 and 
emp sons ( June, 1946. 
Chey 3,294 short tons of car- 
bon and a d id 
quarter of I 


the industry 


tire-r ‘treadi 





$2,037 000 and. other products value it 
$590,000. Total machinery shipments 


1 to $2,294,000, 
of which rubber 
working and tire-retreading machinery 
lustrv acc f 


plants reporting amounte 


plants in other than 
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New Navy Specification Additional Experimental GR-S and GR-S Latices b 
bee — anak speciticatior title, — DDITIONS to the list of experi- listed polymers from the Office of Rubber 


= “pale mental GR-S dry polymers and Reserve, RFC, under the conditions out. 
























































Lece ) ssue, 18 given below, 1n "DC 1 . . = oe . 2 . i 
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DATE OF 
X-NUMBER MANUFACTURING AUTHORI- POLY MER SPECIAL 
DESIGNATION PLANT ZATION DESCRIPTION CHARACTERISTICS 
X-285-GR-S U. S. Rubber, 10/25/46 Butadiene/styrene poly - This materia] shouid show 
Naugatuck mer with an auxiliary superior processing and 
chemical to produce high very low shrinkage 
gel content in the poly- acteristics. For use in 
mer, shortstopped with footwear stocks, wire in 
hydroquinone and __ stab- sulation, extruded 
ilized with 1.5 parts BLE; chanical goods, and oth 
salt acid flocculated; 60 types of products where 
Mooney viscosity. these characteristics are 
desired. 
X-317-GR-S U. S. Rubber, 10/22/4¢ GR-S-20 AC made with For use in goods wher 
Institute a nonstaining  shortstop- non-staining antioxidant 
ping agent using 1.5 parts is desired. 
EFED as stabilizer. 
x 5-GR-S U. S. Rubber, 10/22/4 Masterbatch containing 50 For usetin industrial prod 
Institute parts Silene EF and 100 ucts and specialties where 
parts of a 40 Mooney rub- this type of polymer is de 
ber, stabilized with 1.5 sired. 
EPED, 





New Edition of Copolymer Safety Manual 


HE Office of Rubber Reserve, RFC, 

has issued replacement material to 
convert its “Safety Manual for Operation 
of Copolymer Laboratories” into a second 
edition, dated December 18. Work on the 
manual began in May, 1945, when a sub- 
committee of safety supervisors was ap- 
pointed to draft a safety manual for use 
in copolymer plant laboratories, as a re- 
sult of a discussion of laboratory hazards 
and at the request of copolymer plant 
representatives at a Rubber’ Reserve 


Safety and Fire Conference. On July 
28, 1945, this subcommittee submitted a 
draft, “Recommendations for Handling 


Butadiene in Copolymer Laboratories.” 
Upon the indicated request of the copoly- 
mer Operating committee, composed of 
representatives of the companies operat- 
ing copolymer plants for Rubber Reserve, 
to have a more complete manual devel- 
oped another subcommittee was formed, 
composed principally of technical super- 
visors and superintendents. This com- 
mittee prepared the first edition of the 
safety manual, which was approved on a 
trial basis on February 5, 1946, at a co- 
polymer operating committee meeting in 
New Orleans, La. 

\t a subsequent meeting of the com- 
mittee in New York, N. Y., A. B. Pettit, 
then manager of Rubber Reserve’s Safety 
Section, suggested that the subcommittee 
be reconvened to determine whether the 
operating experience of the plants would 
indicate the desirability of revising thc 
manual. As a result of this suggestion, 
a subcommittee met in Washington, D.C., 
on September 30, 1946, and developed the 
new second edition. This revised edition 
Vas approved by the operating committee 
its meeting in Akron, O., on- October 
24, 1946, which also discharged the sub- 
committee from further duty. Future 
in connection with the manual 


| be handled by the Safety Section of 


at 1ts 


I ters 





\ 


Rubbe Lr Reserve. 

Part I of the manual consists of five 
sections. The first section, on general 
laboratory safety, is composed of 12 part 
covering such topics as housekeeping 
mechanical hazards, eve protection, first 





laboratory clothing, ete. Section B, 
physical testing laboratory safety rules 
and procedures, covers operations such as 
sampling, compounding and cutting rub- 
ber, and machines such as mills, presses, 
ey machines, tensile testers, extrud- 
ers, and pelletizers. Section C, on chemi- 
cal laboratory safety rules and proce- 
dures, consists of 20 parts covering glass 
handling, poisonous vapors and chemi- 
cals, use of hoods, mixing chemicals, stor- 


age of and similar topics. The 
fourth on emergency procedures 
affecting laboratory operations, treats ot 


gases, 


section, 


procedures in case of fires of various 
types, spills of chemicals, breaking ot 
containers, and similar accidents. Che 


last section, on recommended safety fea- 
tures for construction of laboratory build- 
ings, deals with structure, ventilation 
equipment, and fire protection of labora- 
tory buildings. 

Part IT of the manual is entiled, “Safe- 
ty in Handling Hydrocarbons.” It covers 
handling, storage, and disposal of 
the various hydrocarbons to te encoun- 
tered, with detailed information on sam- 
pling bombs, including sizes, safety de- 
vices, valves and fittings, venting methods, 
and materials of construction. Diagrams 
of bombs, bomb racks, and sampling sys- 
tems are appended. There are also ap- 
pendices on safety holders and crates for 
bottles and on toxicity of 


testing, 


stoppers and 
various materials. 

The new second edition of manual 
has changes only in Part HI. The re- 
vised Part II] shows a reduction in man- 
datory requirements, leaving only certain 
conditions relating to butadiene sample 
bomb design and handling as mandatory 
In general, mandates are now limited to 
a minimum number of items. The sample 
bombs and related equipment shown in 
the diagrams are now to ke considered 
rms of 


the 


as suggested t equipment, instead 
of the previous mandatory requirement 
Another innovation is the inclusion of 
terminology used ough- 
uut the manual to denote mandatory, rec- 


optional requirement 





denhmtions of 





ommended, or 





Southern Ohio Group Officers 


CC 
Yhio Rubber Group 












nounced late in December by j 
Hoskin, Inland Mfg. Division, General 
Motors Corp., acting secretary. 

Officers for 1947 follow: chair n, 
Roger R. Hickernell, Inland Mtg. Divi- 
sion; vice chairman, Robert S. Radow, 
Dayton Rubber Mig. Co reasurer, 
Louis J. Keyes, Dayton Rubber; secre- 
tary, Mr. Hoskin. Directors of the Group 


were elected tor three, two, and one-year 
terms Directors for three years are: 
Joseph Rockoff, Dayton Rubber; Herman 


FE. Wening, Inland Mtg.; Edward C 








Dill, of Inland Mfg. Directors tor two 
years are: R. B. Appleby, E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc S. L. Brams 
Dayton Chemical Products Laboratory; 
H. W. Bell, Firestone Indus 1 Products 
Co. Directors for one year arte pk 
Fitzgerald, Premier Rubber M. | 
Lerner, Rubber Age; R. G. Seaman, India 


















RUBBER WorLD 

The next meeting « has 
been scheduled for Fel 20 and is to 
be held in’ Dayton, I \ 
Women’s League, 24 W. | 1 St 
will b« ner and S S 
further of whi Ss yt 
available Ss new \y Ss it 
membershiy 132 at th n 
The officers reques 5 many 
mem as ssibl« il end 
February 20 meeting a i 
charter members nsic : 
bership committe g 
more members 





CALENDAR 


Jan. 10. 


fan. 14-17. 


Jan. 15-31. 
Jan. 23-26. 


fan. 25-31. 


Jan. 27- 
Feb. 1. 
Feb. 1-7. 


Feb. 4. 


Feb. 13. 
Feb. 14. 
Feb. 14. 


Feb. 20. 


Feb. 21. 
Mar. 4. 


Mar. 2-5. 


Mar. 13. 
Mar. 24-29. 


Apr. 10. 
Apr. 14-18. 


May 26-28. 


Philadelphia Rubber Group. 
Kugler’s Restaurant, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

National Materials Handling 
Exposition. Public Auditor- 
ium, Cleveland, O. 

March of Dimes. 

Low - Pressure Division. So- 
ciety of the Plastics Industry, 
Inc. Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Plastics Show and Conven- 
tion. Society of Plastics Engi- 
neers. Navy Pier and Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
American Physical Society. 
Annual Meeting. New York, 
Ns ¥. 


National Sporting Goods 
Show. Hotel New Yorker, 
N.Y. 


Los Angeles Rubber Group, 
Inc. Mayfair Hotel, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 
Quebec Rubber 
Group. 

Chicago Rubber’ Group. 
Morrison Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
Connecticut Rubber Group. 
Winter Meeting. General 
Electric Co.’s Monogram Hall. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Southern Ohio Rubber Group. 
Young Women's League, 
Dayton, O. 

Akron Rubber Group. May- 
flower Hotel, Akron, O. 

Los Angeles Rubber Group, 
Inc. Mayfair Hotel, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 


& Plastics 


American Society of Me- 
League. Dayton, O. 
chanical Engineers. Spring 


Meeting. Mayo Hotel, Tulsa, 
Okla. 

Quebec Rubber 
Group. 
Philadelphia Motorboat & 
Sportsmen's Show. Conven- 
tion Hall. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Quebec Rubber & Plastics 
Group. 

American Chemical Society. 
Spring Meeting. Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

Division of Rubber Chemis- 
try, A.C.S. Spring Meeting. 
Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, 
Oo. 


& Plastics 








Henry M. Richardson’ 


Plastics Technology 


Advances in Plastics during 1946’ 


control, compounding, and 

\ very useful copolymer of 

was brought out, called Plexene 

which has the water resistance of 
polystyrene and is superior in its strength, 
resistance, and resis- 
to weathering. It is of particular 

its mechanical characteris- 

its stability recommend it for 

any applications which heretofore could 
fulfilled by the thermosetting ma- 


¢ } : : 
toughness, soivent 


methacrylate, used for trans- 
on aircraft during the 
be in larger demand 
as fabricated from 
|, than had been ex- 
fr raw material 
of the current 


-olyethylene (6,7) was developed dur- 
he war as a tough flexible low loss 
ion for coaxial cable used in high- 
The peace time de- 
and foil and 
make use of its 
t and mois- 

t Since polyethylene is 
very abundant raw materials, it 


pected that its uses will greatly 


ney electronics 
is for extrude 
articles i 

, toughness 
Pre ee 


of polyethylene, poly- 
announced under 
Teflon. It 1s an extremely 
uund, unaffected by acids, al- 
nts, Water, or tempera 
It has electrical 
olyethylene, but it 
Id, owing to its 1 I 
sintering temperature which 
polymerization tempera- 


polyamid new 

ee : 
ecame available in lim- 
i i f tl 


is some 


Lesc 


sheets or 


the thin film or foil. 


polyesters was further 
pment of resinous plasticizers and 
unsaturated alkyd resins to be used in 
‘ombination with a vinyl monomer (usu- 
lly styrene) for the production of low- 
ressure laminates (9). 
In the field 
f gel lacquers 
butyrate 
plonat 


cellulosic plastics, the 
(10) from cellulose 
was disclosed. Also cel- 

was produced in sub- 


if thermosetting condensa- 

melamines, ureas, and phe- 

there were changes in formulation 
brought about by the shortage of certain 
raw materials, For example, in the res- 
ins used for laminated products, there 
trend toward a higher utilization 
a relative reduction in the 
of cresols and cresylic acid. 
Th ulcanizable elastomers are con- 
sidered as rubber rather than as plastics. 
Nevertheless significant developments dur- 
ing t } included combinations of 
ic rubber with various plastics (11- 


Was a 


msumption 


1g tiie year 


e Rubber & Plastics Division of 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
New York, N. Y., Dec. 2-6, 


hardson, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 
eferences appear at end of article. 
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very nigh 


14), such as combinations of nitrile-type 
rubbers with vinyl chloride polymers and 
with phenolic resins, provided materials 
with unique and valuable characteristics. 
The silicone resins underwent consid- 
erable development and study and are be- 
ginning to find commercial applications 
not only as electrical insulating materials 
(15) and bonding agents, but also as lu- 
bricants (16) and elastomers (17, 18) 
\dditional work on materials is report- 
ed including starch ethers (19), improved 
ion exchange resins (20), new furane 
resins (21), some work on protein resins 
(22-24), plastic properties 
as a function of molecular structure (25), 


discussion of 


reports of resistance of plastics to bac- 
teria, fungi, insect, etc. (26, 27). 


Applications for Plastics 


Following the availability of larger 
quantities of vinyl resins has been a rapid 
advance in the use of vinyl resin films, 
both supported and unsupported, in the 
field of leather, and paper for 
use as protective apparel (28), upholstery 
(29-31), draperies, packaging (32-38), 
wallpaper (39), floor coverings (40), 
spray coatings (41-42), yarn and cord- 
age (43). 

The vinyl resins, the polyamides, and 

the cellulosics were fabricated by extru- 
sion (44,45) for many useful purposes as 
vinyl insulation on wire (46), Saran and 
ylon monofilaments (47), and extruded 
qin sheet (48). 
As usual, one of the principal uses for 
synthetic resins was in protective coats 
(49,50). The alkyd resins (51) predomi- 
nate in this field, principally for paints 
and enamels for metal and wood (52). 
There was also some discussion on pro- 
tective coatings based on vinyl resins (53, 
54), the field of printing inks (55), and 
the use of hot melt protective coats in 
the packaging of metal parts (56). 

In the field of adhesives no startling 
new things were presented although re- 
ports on earlier developments were pub- 
lished covering adhesives for paper (57), 
wood and metal (58), and the general 
field of resin bonded plywood (59-62). 

Laminated products (63) were reestab- 
lishine themselves in the usual peacetime 
outlets of the electrical, furniture, and 
architectural fields. In addition there was 
published some work on the improve- 
ments of textiles (64) for use in lami- 
nated plastics, and on glass cloth lami- 
nates (65) bonded with meiamine (66) or 
silicone (67) resins. Non-woven cotton 
(68) for laminates got some atten- 


tertil 
LCALLICS, 


n 
tl 


webs 
tion. 

Following the development of the uses 
of unsaturated polyester copolymers for 
low-pressure laminating and the low-den- 
sity sandwich construction developed dur- 
ing the war for radome and aircraft com- 
ponent structures, appeared a series of 
articles on honeycomb (69, 70), foam (71, 
72), corrugations (73) and other means 
of reducing density; as well as reviews 
of the general method (74) and discus- 
sions of techniques (75), and specific ap- 
plications (76). The postforming of lami- 
nates (77) which found many applications 
during the war was summarized in one 
article. 

In the molding of thermoplastics there 
were interesting articles on methods of 
molding unplasticized vinyl resins (78), 
the injection of nylon (79), the produc- 
tion of lenses (80) from transparent ther- 
moplastics, and some interesting articles 
on molded components for piano actions 
(81, 82). 
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STATEX-93 


A COLUMBIAN COLLOID 





“Seen 


COLUMBIAN CARBON CO.* BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


MANUFACTURER DISTRIBUTOR 






TENSILE 


Tensile tests on a Statex-93—GR-S tread compound at room 
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on ONE ens 

















temperature show results such as would be expected with carbon 
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+4 
of six-acre surface. Values are approximately 80°% of those 4 4% 
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developed by the same loading of Micronex in GR-S. 


3 

H 

Tested at higher temperatures similar to those developed in | 
road service, tensile figures for Statex-93 treads are substantially 

the same as for Micronex treads. Tests at 220° F show full equiva- \ 


lence between Statex-93 and EPC type channel carbon. 


When specimens are subjected to flexing prior to testing 
another striking characteristic of Statex-93 is revealed — tensile 
does not fall off as rapidly as in the case of compounds con- 


taining channel carbons. 





We will be pleased to furnish further information. 
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Miscellaneous applications discuss the 
use of plastics, both molded and lami- 
nated, in lighting fixtures (83), the use 
of rubber and plastics in chemical con- 
struction (84), and a light fly rod (85) of 
resin bonded glass fiber. Testing of 
molded plastics (86) for impact strength 
(87), flow and cure (88), and effect of 
temperature and humidity on cellulosics 
(89) had some attention. 


Equipment and Engineering 


One of the most notable advances in 
the industry was the broad and general 
adoption of high-speed transfer molding 
of thermosetting materials with the aid 
of high-frequency electronic preheating. 
There was considerable development pub- 
lished relating to transfer molding equip- 
ment (90) and mold design (91,92). 
Likewise there were reviews of injection 
(93) and compression (94) mold design, 
discussion of tolerances (95,96) and the 
pressure requirements of molding (97) 
as a function of temperature, and type 
of thermosetting compound. 

There were articles on heating opera- 
tions (98), heating equipment (99, 100), 
and on hard chromium plating (101) for 


molds. Also considered were evaporative 
metal coatings (102) for plastics, and 
some interesting articles on design of 


plastic parts (103, 104). 

Fabrication of sheet and film received 
considerable attention during the year 
(105), including new methods and equip- 
ment for electronic heat sealing (106) as 
well as the older processes of cementing 
(107, 108). 

The annealing of polystyrene (109) and 
its fabrication by machining (110) also 
were discussed. 

Cast plastics and casting processes (111) 
received some attention as well as the 
sealing of metal castings (112) and the 
impregné ation of plaster with synthetic 
resins (113). 

The major 
1946 included, 


publications of 
“Modern Plastics 
Encyclopedia”; “The Directory of Ma- 
terials, Products and Services” (114); 
Dr. Kline’s series of articles on the Ger- 
man plastics industry appearing regularly 
in Modern Plastics; “German Plastics 
Practice” by DeBell, Goggin and Gloor 
(115); and “Plastic Mold Engineering” 
by DuBois and Pribble (116); and the 
series of Design Standards for Plastics 
by The Society of the Plastics Industry, 


reference 
as usual, 


including “Metal Inserts,” “Tolerances,’ 
“Testing,” “Cementing and Assembly.” 
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RUBBER WORLD 
NEWS of the MONTH 


Highlights— 


Year-end statements by rubber indus- 
try leaders were generally optimistic for 
another year of record production dur- 
ing 1947, if the problems of labor rela- 
tions, the supply of component materi- 
als, and distribution and prices are sat- 
isfactorily solved. Government control 
of the purchase of natural rubber and 
the control of the use of synthetic rub- 
ber are likely to continue during most 
of 1947, but both are dependent on the 
action of the new Congress in legislat- 
ing and implementing a national rubber 


Another Record Year for 


another record year 
of rubber goods was 
industry executives in 
nts, and this same tone 
igton by government 
sp kesmen with regard 1 gencral 
1} business. Following their 
meeting of the Interna- 
Study Group at The Hague, 
isdale, vice president of the 
United States Rubber Co., and John L. 
Collyer, president of The B. F. Goodrich 
Co., ened statements on natural and syn- 
thetic rubber consumption estimates for 
1947 and called for a continuation of gov- 
emmment controls of the purchase and 
consumption of natural rubber. Industry 
and government representatives met in 
Washington during the latter part of De- 
ember to discuss further recommenda- 
for continuing such 
controls until such time as Congress de- 
cides on a national rubber policy. 

high level of production 
from Malaya during 
and an improvement 
formed United 





recast 
ear-end statem 
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was taken in Wash 









o the 


utlook for 





return from. the 
tional Rubbe 


xorge M. T 





Cong 





\ coniunuing 

f natural rubber 
1947 seems assured, 
In output from the newly 


States of Indonesia is likely. The possi- 
bility of another shortage of carbon black 
luring 1947 was indicated Earl Bunt- 
ing, president, O'Sullivan Rukber Corp., 


NAM for 
War De- 


was clected president of the 
1947. Mr. Caliver received the 


partment Medal of Merit for his serv- 
ice as Special Director of Rubber Pro- 
grams. 

Year-End Statements 

Year-end statements by various indus- 


try leaders indicated a belief that the 
production of rubber goods during 1947 
should equal or exceed that of 1946. The 
ertainties of the government’s rubber 
I wage-price relation, and how 
soon accumulated demand in different 
products would be satisfied, were under- 
scored as major factors influencing peak 
in manufacturing 
Herbert E. Smith, president, 


i +] 
CV, tie 


activity 


U.S. 


Rubber, pointed out that although 
the rubber industry produced a_ rec- 
rd peacetime volume of goods in 1946 
and is expected to repeat this perfor- 


mance, or better it, in 1947, the pent-up 


policy. Although it is estimated that 
the production of natural rubber during 
1947 will not be equal to demand, there 
are some indications that the present 
conservative production estimates may 
be low. The Big Four rubber companies 
have agreed to meet with the United 
Rubber Workers of America, CIO, to 
discuss the union’s demand for a 26¢- 
an-hour wage increase and to review 
the whole wage situation. The United 
States Rubber Co. and the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co. have agreed to nego- 
tiate with the union on a company-wide 
basis, and negotiations with U. S. Rub- 
ber were conducted during December. 


1947 Forecast 


demand for rubber products is such 
shortages will continue for many 


that 
months. 


Indications are that final sales figures 
will show that the industry in 1946 pro- 
duced goods valued at 2.3 billion dollars, 


which was more than double the volume 
of 1940), the previous record vear ot 
wholly peacetime output, Mr. Smith add- 
ed. It is estimated that sales in 1947 
will be 2.3 to 2.5 billion dollars. 

The demand for tires is stil 
than the supply, and dealers find it im- 
possible to build up inventories. This sit- 
uation will probably continue during he 
first three to six months of 1947, but dur- 
ing the second half supply is expected to 
be more adequate, Rubber ae eabied 
both waterproof and canvas, is being pro- 
duced in increasingly large quant ities, but 
it will be some months before depleted 
retail stocks are brought up to normal 
levels. The demand for rubl clothing 
and coated fabrics will brine pel to ex- 
ceed supply for many months. The sup- 
ply of 2 If balls and bathing caps will 
remain tight, aithoush these articles will 
appear in much larger numbers i! 
1946, it was said. Lastex varn will be 
short in the first part of the vear, but 
will be more plentiful in the latter half 
Industrial products, such as belting and 
hose, tor which demand still far exceeds 
supply, probably will be short all year. 

In 1947 for the first time in four vears 
the industry will use more natural rubber 
than synthetic. Consumption of natural 
is expected to be about 51% of the total. 
This figure compares with 22% in 1946. 
Total consumption of rubber in th 
United States in 1947 is estimated at 980,- 
000° tons. of which 502,000 tons will be 
natural and 478,000 various kinds of syn- 
thetic hoes Total consumption in 
country in 


greatel 





1 this 
1946 was slightly more shies 
one million tons 

The greater part of the 
will go into tires, which will 
factured in almost as great quantitt 

1946, when output reached rec 
portions. In that year, 88 million unt 
f which 66 million were passenger-car 
tires, were expected to be produced. The 
1947 forecast is for a total of 80 million 
units, with 62 million for 
Mr. Smith concluded. 
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passenger cars, 


P. W. Litchfield, chairman of the 
board, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., in 
his statement first referred to th fact 
that the prog- 
ress toward untangling our national ec 
omy from its w ae controls and 1m- 
pediments. Much, however, still remains 


be don in this 


past yvcar saw C msiderable 


lirection 




















Production of peacetime goods in 1946 
was at a Ah gh overall total volume, but 
far from uniform or talanced. Sharp in 
creases im produc nm costs and_= sales 
prices have occurred in recent months, 
and there are now strong indications 
buyer resistance 

By reason of an unusual combination 
of circumstances, tire prices were held 
at reasonabie levels as compare with 
1941, and an outstanding job of produc 
tion has been done by the tire industry. 
In the face ol threa ed iterial short 
ages and disrt ¢ strikes among. sup- 
pliers of materials and services, the t ral 
output of the tire industry in the United 
States s amounted re than two new 
tires for every passenger car on the roa 
(And they are good tires, too, Mr. Litcl 
field added) Even so, the tire dema 
ren ess supply and will cot 
tint ond I part of 1947 

( \vershadowing ill ( il economic 
considerations bi g n general bus 
ness prospects r 1947 is the unsettle 
state of relations tween employers % 
employes in t mass industries. Unless 
the trend ward ghet I uc costs 
s speedily revers 1 and untess the tl i 
of major strikes is removed, the pros 

which otherwise sceme: be 
b 1947 \ al Ss I ) CallZa- 
this industry leader conelude 





‘Fee S. Firestone, Jr., pr esident of 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber 2, 1 
his statement re 1946 as a year 


ferred t 


of progress in our economy, climaxed by 
substantial advances toward the rest 
} , 


I free 
of American business 
of 1947 we are sull in the 


enterprise as 








hing up with ac le 
1 4.3 a. ™ 
far as the rubber S ¢ 
cerned more tires were turned out 
1946 than in any other vear of tts his- 
tory However the rigid rati t 
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the world’s highest standard of living, not 
by mere chance, but because we have 
built upon the foundation of free enter- 
prise. Recent developments indicate that 
we are returning to the original concept 
of a free nation, a land in which a man 
may rise as high as his will and his 
skill permit. 

Now that we are regaining this free- 
dom, the mantle of responsibility for pro- 
viding full employment and maintaining 
and expanding the standards of living 


will again rest upon the shoul ders of pri- 
vate industry. If free enterprise is to 
survive, industry must succeed, and a 


arge measure of its success will depend 
bility to distribute the products 
ory, the forest, and the farm, 

efficiently, and intelligently, 
so that more may enjoy f 
: 


more of 
the good things of life, said Mr. Fire- 





of the fact 
economically, 


peo ple 


stone. 


Mr. 


pn} 
28) 


Collyer, of Goodrich, first em- 
America’s rubber industry 
high level of pro- 
Total rubber’ consump- 
million tons for the first 
about 73% of that amount be- 
‘an-made rubb er 

Through most of 1947 we shall st 
r I 1 meeting the 
demand for 


phasized that 
operated at an all- 
luction in 1946, 

tion topped a 


time, with 










sfied backlog of 











ther products. Our company’s 
are that in the coming year— 
no serious eed shortages 
Ne duction ot 
coe eehieds s 
ion will be around 
r said. This also 
1 peak wartime years 
ind be consider uigher than any pre- 
vious year other t 1946. 

Best available statistics indicate that 
here w be n lus of crude rubber, 
at t through the coming year. Rubber 
itt s of the world’s leading rubber- 
producing countries estimate total world 
consumption of rubber in 1947 at 1,700,- 


OOO tons; whereas total production of nat- 


ected to be only 1,200,- 
1ade rubber, of course, 
up the difference. It 
that for the year 1946 
accounted for about 
nnage of rubber used 
hi a pro- 

Amer- 





country’s total 





is clear that as the 


i sup- 
natural rubber becomes more able 
late months of 1947 and caer 

ly, to satisfy America’s rubber ton- 





requirement 





need of co ae ol 
production 
rubber will become 


es i0r 


» of this fact the Goodrich com- 

ping with the position i 

y as 18 months before Pearl Har- 

rr of calling attention to the importance 
American-made rubber to national se- 

curity, strongly urging prompt 

ve action, at the law-making 


it L 
t tOOK 








been 





nation must make sure that 
standby production capacity is 
maintained, and_ that ther. are certain 


minimums of both production and use of 





American-made rubb er, regardless of 
strictly economic factors, even after the 
supply of crude rubber becomes almost 


completely 
mands. 
In a 


sufficient to meet normal de- 


tion to the national 






security 


need, aintenance of American-made 
rubber producing facilities even at modest 
levels of output can serve to lessen the 
hazard of high rubber prices resulting 


from cartels, which in the past have been 


reflected in the cost to American users 
of tires and other products and have 
caused rubber price skyrocketings that 


reached 
1925. 
Probably by the middle of 1947 the 
supply of passenger-car tires will be, bar- 
ring unt disturbances to produc- 
tion, in a fair state of balance with re- 
spect to demand. Even though total rub- 
ber consumption is likely to be less in 


$1.23 per pound as recently as 


yreseen 


1947, the total units of tires should be 
about the same as for 1946—about 87 
millions—because a larger proportion of 


tires. Of the 
probably 70 to 72 
passenger cars and 


them will be passenger-car 
expe cted 1947 total, 
million will be for 
about 12 million for trucks and buses; 
whereas the 1946 expected to 
be 66,700,000 passenger-car tires and 15,- 
500,000 casings for trucks and buses. The 
remainder of the 87-million-unit total is 
accounted for by farm airplane, 
pneumatic, industrial, and motorcycle 
tires, it was reported. 

W. O’Neil, — 
Tire & Rubber Co., prei 


} 
tolals are 


Service 


The General 


aced his state- 












ment with the remz ark i” at any rubber in- 
dustry forecast for 1947 must necessarily 
be shrouded in misgiving due to the \ ari- 
able nature of supplies and most 


f labor; yet it is not ine 
that the coming year will be the greatest 
that the industry has ever experienced, 
particularly production-wise. 

Bu os Sacomingy iis senpdices eh New Year 
must i a full realization that the Tory 
dunking: le you pri you have 
more” is plain hokum, The limiting of 
what a man can produce is just not good 
and further elaboration of 


this 
coul have chaotic consequences 





duce less, 





ect mp my, 








with the nation’s economy. 

All of us working together in 1947 
could make this one of the happiest years 
tor the world’s greatest nation. 

thout question this New Year will be 


singularly marked from a_ production 
dpoint by the return of a greater, 
broader use of natural rubber with a sub- 
sequent decline in the use of synthetic. 
While it is not our intention to find 
fault with the synthetic tire which per- 
formed great job for us during 
the war years, it is inevitable that more 
and more rubber will be returned 
to tires because it has been our ~~ 
ence that there is no substitute ior rub- 
ber when it comes to building inn 
tires. Built with as much as 90 to 95% 
synthetic rubber, the war tire left plenty 
to be desired from a safety 


stan 


such a 


crude 


viewpoint, but 


that they carried our tremendous trans- 
portaton load throughout the emergency 
period at virtually a normal pace is a trib- 


ute to American ingenuity. 
But the emergency period is ending 
now and the motorist has a right to de- 


mand a tire that can run at a lower pres- 
sure—and really perform the function for 
which rubber was originally put on auto- 
mobiles. There should be no great short- 
age of ordinary tires in tag but produc- 
tion of premium tires will be unequal to 
the unprecedented demand, which the in- 
dustry cannot hope to satisfy until some 
time in 1948 provided the nation’s busi- 
ness goes ahead at a normal 

Shortly after the 


pace. 

first of the year pro- 
duction will be permitted in General 
Squeegees in the 6.00 by 16 class. The 
greatest demand for premium tires 


comes from this source since the ma- 


jority of cars on the road today re- 
quire the 600 by 16 casings. Thus 
far shortage of rayon has _ prevented 


manufacture of tires in this size. General 
also plans to return its famous premium 
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trick tire, the C. D., 
and this is 


early in the new 
another 


year good Tcason 
why we are facing 1947 with so much 
optimism. 

We do not anticipate any wides} read 


price cutting during 1947—since supply 
will riot have exceeded demand by a suf. 


ficiert margin to warrant it. If current 
wage raise demands were to be granted, 
price increases would follow, Mr. O'Neil 
said. 

Just how successful the tire business 
will be during 1947 depends entirely on 
the activity of the country. If during 
1947 industry-crippling strikes go out of 
style, the rubber industry will move for- 
ward with one of the greatest demands 


on records, but if, on the other hand, the 
nation’s activities are beset by difficulties 
such as we have experienced in recent 


demand for tires will obvi- 
diminish, and we will suffer accord- 


months, the 
ously 
ingly. 

While the demand for synthetic rubber 
will gradually lessen, it is only wise on 
our part to continue part of this industry 
for reasons of national security if for no 
other. Through synthetic rubber _ the 
United States was removed from depend- 
ency on the outside for one of its 
vital commodities, rubber. Part of the 











cost of synthetic rubber has been political, 
and we can only hope that the right in- 
fluence prevails in the future. Act ually 


the cost of butadiene produced from an 
alcohol base was four or five times great- 
er than that produced from a petroleum 
base which makes it quite obvious that 
plants equipped to produce the butadiene 
from a enous base should be re- 
tained in our future economy. It is quite 
likely that the rubber industry demand 
will be such that the petroleum-based 
plants will be capable of operating on an 
economically sound basis. 
Even our need of synthetic 
be determined by the 
tion’s business—and 
mendous if we work 
year 1947 in the 
O’Neil concluded 
J. P. Seiberling, president, Seiberling 
Rubber Co., in a special vear-end state- 


rubber will 
activity of the na- 
this could be tre 
together during the 
American way, Mr. 


ment declared that if the rubber indus- 
try is permitted to operate at full pro- 
duction during 1947—the important fac- 
tors being the supply of component parts 
from other industries, and the supply of 
manpower—the nation will be well “over 
the hump” in supplying its vehicles with 


necessary tires and tubes by the year’s 
end 

By this date a year from 
Seiberling believes that the 


mand for the 


now, Mr. 
pent-up de- 
products of the rubber in- 
dustry will have been satisfied, and_ vir- 
tually every motorist will be properly 
supplied with necessary tires. This task 


alone will keep the industry operating 
at maximum capacity for the year. 

But the problem does not end_ there. 
By late in 1947 we will have to begin 
the job of rebuilding inventories that 
have have been depleted over a period 


of nearly seven years. Manufacturers, job 
bers, and dealers must rebuild their stocks 
to provide a normal backlog of tires and 
to make it possible once again for motor- 
ists to select tires by brand and grade. 
Most manufacturers in the rubber in- 
dustry are refraining from building any 
but the standard quality, so-called “100- 
level” tire now, because it has been found 
that the nation’s needs can be filled more 
quickly by concentrating on the manu- 
facture of this one grade, which is suit 
able for most purposes. But Mr. Sciber- 
ling is sure that most tire manufacturers 
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January, 1947 


late in 
nearly 


will introduce a premium tire by 
1947. when the demand is more 
fufill 
These 





factors point to a period of at 


least two years during which the rubber 
industry will continue to operate at a 
very high rate of production and show 


that this industry will be virtually 
immune to the immediate effects of any 
“recession” which may come during 1947 
or even 1948, Mr. Seiberling concluded. 
A. L. Viles, president of The Rubber 
Manufacturers Association, Inc., in his 
year-end statement pointed to the fact 
that the nation’s rubber manufacturing 
industry—vastly expanded since 1941 to 
satisfy military demands—met the test of 
even greater peacetime needs in 1946, 
hanging up new records in every branch 
of production, 
Thinking back to 


clearly 





recurrent shortages 


of materials that plagued all industry 
through the early part of the year, rub- 
ber manufacturers look upon 1946 pro- 


duction figures with a feeling of achieve- 
ment, Mr. Viles added. These figures 
provi ide an answer in the emphatic affirm- 
ative to the question that confronted 
every manufacturer as the rubber recon- 
version program moved into high gear a 
year ago. That was whether our vast 
wartime expansion of both manutactur- 
ing capacity and employment was. suffi- 
cient to meet an extraordinary demand 
for rubber products which the public had 
found in such short supply for more 
than four years, 

Tire rationing at the famine level during 
the war and the new-found freedom that 
an end to gasoline rationing gave travel- 
hungry motorists combined to saddle 
upon the industry its biggest backlog of 
tire orders in the history of automotive 
transportation. That the industry was 
able largely to satisfy this demand by 
the year’s end with the output of a rec- 
ord 66 million passenger-car casings is a 
fair measure of the success of the re- 
conversion program as far as tires are 
concerned, Mr. Viles stated. 

Comparable public demand for rubber 
products in the public health field had 
threatened to inundate the industry a 
year ago. Rubber surgical goods, hospital 
sheeting, rubber drug sundries, and pro- 
tective rubber footwear and clothing were 
in critically short supply as the war end- 
ed. \gain the produce rs of these goods 
geared their ao to the rising curve 
of rubber consumption and by the year’s 
end had succeeded in substantially re- 
ducing the backlog of orders that had 
piled up during the war. 
And last, but not least, the 
turers of more than 50,000 
tubber goods that flow chiefly into the 
other divisions of the American indus- 
trial machine likewise were able to step 
up production to new records. These 
goods included conveyer belting, V-belts, 
flat transmission belts, rubber packing and 


manufac- 
mechanical 


insulating materials, hard rubber prod- 
ucts, latex foam, chemically blown 
sponge, dampeners, and all manner of 


other molded and extruded rubber goods. 
While it was unprecedented demand 
that pushed production of rubber prod- 
ucts to these levels, it is now clearly evi- 
dent that this demand is carrying over 
into the new year virtually unabated in 
many lines, Mr. Viles declared. Supplies 
of both raw materials and component 
Materials are steadily improving, and the 
industry has already proved its capz icity 
to gear its output to the greatly increased 
consumer requirements of the postwar 
era. These factors taken with continuing 
demand indicate that the rubber manu- 


facturing industry will approach its 1946 
performance in many lines during the 
year ahead and very possibly equal to 
surpass it in others. 

The industry’s ability to step up its pro- 
duction to 1946 levels was traced to two 


factors. In terms of consumption, arene 
capacity in the field of tires and tire 
products is approximately 63% greater 


than it was in 1940 as the result of plant 
expansions and the addition of great 
quantities of new milling machinery, 
molds, and curin — during the 
war. In the second place, the number of 
employes in the rubber ati Chore Rowen 0 in- 
dustry has doubled since 1940, rising from 
approximately 150,000 to approximately 
300,000 in 1946, including factory and 
office workers. 

In reviewing the factors 
bearing on the industry’s production ef- 
fort, Mr. Viles pointed out significant 
changes in the rubber use pattern that 
resulted from the relaxation 


which had a 


progressive 


of controls over materials. During the 
war the industry was using, overall, 12% 
natural rubber and 88% manutactured 


GR-S type. The current 


rubber of the 
industry as 1946 ended was 


ratio tor the 


37% natural rubber and 03% manufac- 
tured rubber, with amounts varying in 
either direction in certain products under 
CPA specification. 

At the same time the government lim- 
ited production of general-purpose manu- 
factured rubber to two types of GR-S 
during the war in the interest of obtain- 
ing maximum production for the Armed 


1946 the nation’s 
25 differ- 
copolymer 
products re- 


Forces. By the end of 
synthetic plants were producing 
ent types of butadiene-styrene 
for use by the industry in 


quiring their special properties for im- 
proved performance. The also saw 
the continuing downtrend in the cost of 
producing manufactured rubber. From 
slightly more than 23¢ a pound in 1945 


(when the high-cost 
plants were in operation) GR-S produc- 
tion costs, exclusive of amortization and 
administration, dropped to less than l4¢ 
a pound in 1946. 

W. Stuart Landes, 
tic Materials Manufacturers 
tion, Inc., in his vear-end 
entitled, “The Outlook for the Plastics 
Industry in 1947,” called attention to the 
fact that the plastic industry has become 
so integral a part of American industrial 
and family life that it can fare in the year 
ahead only as the nation fares. 

The year that just closed was one of 
both achievement and disappointment. By 
August the industry had achieved a rat 
of production 40% above that of 1945, 900 
million pounds, but the cumulative effects 
ot the coal and steel strikes earlier in 
the year, to which were added serious 
shutdowns in the plastics and chemicals 
industry itself, cmeint production of some 
volume materials to — ‘ase sharply late 
in the year. The effect of the second 
coal strike, which will let serious 
shortages of basic chemicals derived 
from coal and coal by-products, will be 
to lengthen the industry’s recovery from 
the earlier strikes, which it had been pre. 
dicted in August would take an additional 
six months to a year. 

Currently, plastics production is estimat- 
ed to be about double that of 1941. Expan- 
sion of basic production facilities, when 
completed, may double the 1945 rate of 
production. The demand is three times 
the supply. 

Although the shortages of basic chemi- 
cals and therefore of plastics materials 
have harassed the manufacturers, the 


alcohol-butadiene 


president, Plas- 
Associa- 
statement 
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molders, and fabricators since V-J Day, 


and will continue to be one of the major 
problems, new problems are arising that 
may assume greater importance. 

Prices will constitute the foremost 
problem in 1947, as they will with — 
ness in general, because of the danger of 
overpricing and the possibi ility of solting 
the stage for a recession. Now that arti- 
ficial controls have been lifted, the basic 
economic law of supply and demand 
again will regulate our economy. But the 
delayed oblem of idjustment which 
we face and will continue to meet in the 





ahead is fraught 





year with violent dis- 
turbances. Instead of approaching the 
situation gradually and in an_ orderly 
manner, have been accumulating in- 
equities under pressure, and industries are 
being asked in some cases to meet ex- 
cessive demands from employes. This 
situation is further aggravated by the 





scarcity and consequent competition for 


materials such as 


some raw mol: isses, 
cotton linters, coal-tar crudes, glycerine, 
formaldehyde, and castor oil—making it 


increasingly difficult for lateri- 


plastics n 











als producers to keep today’s prices with- 
in a reasonable relation to those of pre- 
war years. 

It is more and more rel that 
pla expansi ns in caq y for basic 
she ils and plastics that were expected 
to b smpleted in 1947 will now run well 
into 1948 or later. Some cate ag an- 
nounced | 7 st ructic mn have 
been shelve 


ment 









nt financit 


increased caution 


manas 
uncertainties. 
forward are 
same dithiculties, 
materials shorta 


; 
construction costs, 


ment in 








The problems 

1947, gigantic as t 

be met. Mr. Land 

long pull because 

of free enterprise and our re- 
sources will continue to kee ica 
in the van of progress The n- 
dustry is still i s infancy lool 
for a sound s scully gcrowtl he 
road ahead arduous, t es 





are challengi 





Mr. Landes 





Continued Government Control 
Possible 
Following the return of the United 


States delegation to the meeting of the 


International Rubber Study Group held 
at The Hague in November, there was 
increased activity in Washington in the 
form of meetings between industry lead- 


ers and some of the government agencies 


concerned with rubber to discuss whe 
and how to terminate the present govern 
ment controls on buying and distribution 
of rubl per. 


Almost immediately 
New York from the 
ing, Mr. Tisdale on 
press conference and issued a statement 
in which he declared that factual data 
and statements presented by the natural 
rubber producing nations indicate clearly 
a world shortage of this rubber during 
1947, which will be most pronounced dur- 
ing the first half. This situation requires 
a continuation of public procurement and 
specification controls as are now con- 
tained in Rubber Order R-1, subject to 
periodic joint review by government and 
industry. Such a situation also illustrates 


upon his arrival in 
Study Group meet- 
December 6 held a 
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American-made rubber 
balancing fac- 
rubber supply, Mr. Tisdale said. 
Its availability will prevent any decrease 
employment or production in the lar; 
rubber goods manufacturing 


the great value of 
in serving our people as a 


I 
tor in 





domestic 


lustry 
Other n 





ions have attempted to estab- 





lish so-ca tree markets within certain 
broad regulatory limits, and such action 
has cre considet interest in the 
United States toward a_ similar step. 
However discussions at The Hague and 





information that 
adequate supply, 
such a move in the United States could 


dev clope d 


rubber 1s 1n 





only result in) speculation and higher 
costs, Mr. Tisdale nphasized. = Such 
higher costs brought about by short sup- 

ply speculation would have little, if 
any, influence on inereasing production 


in the Far East since shortages ot food 
bottlenecks. 
made a statement in 
6 on his return 
} p Mecting 
‘Although the  conterencs 
i r natural 


produced 
rubber,” he 
means be 





said, “that surplus will by no 








immediate In 1947 the estimated world 
need will be 1,700,000 tons of nat- 
ural rubber, whereas the estimated pro- 
duction will be about 1,200,000 tons. 
‘This indicates that man-made rubber 
will have to make up the difference. In 


19-46 man-made rubber accounted for 60% 
world production and in the U 


States 75% of the rul 





nited 
consumed was 
man-made, and the country set an all- 
time c tion record otf 1,000,000 
ns,” Iver p 1 out. 

Re eports Washington during the 
latter part of December were — 

toward continued 








lrom 


but indicated a trend 











government ¢ the purchase and 
sale of natu and ot specifica- 
tions tor rukber products until at least 
July 1, 1947. On December 29 it was said 
that a recommendation had been sub- 
mitted to Presidential Assistant a *¥ 





Steelman by lus puties calling for the 
public purchase pro- 


ntinuatior f the 
gram ot rubber until such time as Con- 








gress legislates an extension of present 
usage controls o\ rubber consumption. 
An announcement from the White House 
in apf this recommendation was 
consi quite 

The Ns the Pp vublic 





rogram belief that 





if private trading rubber were re- 
stored, without government control over 
rubbe r consumption, th national security 

bjecti of maint the synthetic 
rani ! ry lost, and, in 
sidition, prices for natural “ana r might 
rise very higl In offering to terminate 
public purchase of fale r as soon as 


Congress action on usage 
controls, the Administration is thus giv- 
ing Congress the for resto- 


ration of free trade in rubber, it was re- 
T 
i 


] at+ 
takes positive 





responsibility 


! tement on the 
rchase of a is also ex- 
pected to contain a ‘ene request to 
Congress for the type of consumption 
control considered necessary. This is 
said to be a combination of the specifica- 
tion controls now in use and a certificate 
plan proposed several months ago by the 
Inter-Agency Policy Committee on 
Rubber. 

In 


Reserve 





Office of Rubber 
to the rubber 


s connection the 
addressed a letter 
manufacturing industry on December 5, 
in which reference was made to CPA’s 
etter dated November 20, 1946, enclosing 





copies of Form CPA 4488 (revised) rela- 
tive to the new method to be used in 
applying for requirements of natural rub- 
ber, natural latex, GR-S latex, and 
Butyl (GR-1). 

In order to assure 


GR-S, 


that cach consumer 
promptly obtains permits desired in any 
one month during a quarter, the Office 
of Rubber Reserve requested that the 
procedure now in use with respect.to re- 


questing permits for GR-S and Gk-S 
latex also be used in ~~ permits 
for natural rubber, natural rubber latex, 


Revs to sate ie 
types of synthetic and natural rubber 
be submitted to the Ottice of Rubber Re- 
REC. Washington 25, D. U., atten- 
r Sales Department, and be mailed 
than the twelfth day 
that in which 


and GR-l, i.e., that 


Sci ve. 





rive not later 
month preceding 


Seen eee Sere 
delivery is desired. 





Since the processing of forms ‘ee 
4488 for the first quarter of 1947 will 1 
quire some time, the Rubber Division is 


quotas for the 


RKubber 


establishing preliminary 


month of January, and Reserve 


will issue January permits within the 
limits ot such arg upon receipt of re- 
quests, which should be submitted imme- 


Final first-quarter 
lished by the Rubber 
analysis of the forms 4488, 
permits for February and 
for March will adjust any discrepancies 
wh may arise as a result of using 
the preliminary January quota as a basis 

January permits, it Was ex- 


diately, it was 
quotas will be 
Division atter 


and purchas¢ 








or issuing 
plained 
ORR Report 
The Office of Rubber Reserve made 
public during December its “Report on 
the Rubber Program—Supplement No, 1 
Year 1945." This report, similar to 





one issued about a year ago, was 
dated April S, 1946. It contained a let- 
ter from G. B. Hadlock, executive direc- 
tor of Office of Rubber Reserve, ad- 


1 of directors, in 
rubber production for 
1945 and natural rubber importation and 
distribution were summarized. 

‘tions of this report deal with a re- 
view of the rubber program, natural rub- 
ber, synthetic rubber, plant operations, 
synthetic rubber sagpoiec on costs, finan- 
cial details, and an appendix which con- 
tains information on er German rubber 
industry. 

Reference is made to the creation of 
the Inter-Agency y Committee of 
kKubber ‘Murine 1945, and it is added 
that a icy decision on surplus plant 
disposal n prime importance, as 
is the coordination of policy throughout 
the various branches of government. 

\pproximately $3,600,000 was spent for 
development projects in 

general supervision of 
Rubber Results were made 
available to parties participating in Rub- 
ber Reserve-spon eobel agreements hich 


dressed to the boar« 


which synthetic 








1 is now ot 


research and 
1945 under the 
Reserve, 


provide tor exchange of technical intor 
mation 

At the end of 1945, GR-S was being 
produced at an out-of-pocket cost of about 
16¢ a pound, and during the year GR-I 
was produced at an average cost of 16.3¢ 


The cost of GR-M was brought 
ximately 19¢ a pound, but 
increased thereafter as a result of cur- 
tailed schedules, the report states. 

‘Production of synthetic rubber in gov- 
ernment plants during 1945 totaled 801,- 
888 long tons. In addition 18,903 tons of 
synthetic rubber were produced in pri- 
vate facilities to bring he total United 


a pound. 
down to appro 
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States production to 820,791 long tons 

The government production was divided 
as follows: GR-S, 717,088 tons: ( K-\ 
36,332 tons; GR-I, 47,808 tons 


Plant Disposal News 


It was announced on December 18 that 
the $43,000,000 na (GRAM) : 
in Louisville, Ky., which has a rated ca- 
pacity of 40,000 long tons a year and 
which was operated dt the war by 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc, 
has been declared surplus and is offered 
for sal¢ or lease bv War Assets \dmin- 
istration. 

On December 
the sale of the 











23 WAA announ . 
Dow-Velasco plants, Ve. 
lasco, Tex., to the Dow Chemical | 

Midland, Mich., for 5 d 
sale includes all the facilites of the hug: 
magnesium plant except the magnesium 
metal-producing units; the styrene and 
Thiokol “N’ synthetic rubter — plants, 
which cost the government $17,096,825 
and $1,386,737, respectively; and 25 
acre land tract northwest of Velasco, 
which cost the government $141,326 

















Total cost of all properties approved for 
sale was $48,998,272 
Then a day later, on December 24, 





WAA announced that will dispose of 
two of three surplus butadiene plat 
Offers to buy or lease were invited for 
all three plants, but only tw tters will 
be accepted in view of a recommendation 
by the Inter-Agency Policy Committes 
that one plant be held in standby condi- 
tion as a national defense measure 
Which plant will be kept will be ware 
mined by the offers received. The t 
are located in Louisville, Ky. Ke aie 
Pa., and Institute, W. Va. They cost the 
government a total of $123,980,500 and 
have a combined capacity 224,000 short 
tons of butadiene a year 

A Johnson City, N. Y., sole 
manufacturing plant 
War Production 
Endicott Johnson Corp., has been sold to 
that corporation for $1,730,000, WAA an- 
nounced on December 26. The plant was 
built and equipped at a cost of 
It was never placed in 
tion, but will be 
— ison for 


vill provide 











and heel 
sponsored by the 
Board tor operation by 





enlarged by Proton 
peacetime rod 
employment for OOU per 





The Natural Rubber Picture 
More 


reports from the Far East an 
Europe having to do with the outlo 
and future prospect for natural rubber 
have been received. With regard to Ma- 
laya it is said that po soon unrest is not 
likely to be a serious actor in 


— 


and that the present it unrest will 
subside when the cost of ing comes 
down and more food and inducement 


goods are avail lable. \ Gg ad TIC har- 
vest 1s anticipated, and more grain and 
clothing are moving into the country. If 
most of the available used f 
the production of rubber, full prewar out- 
put is possible before end of 1947, it 
is reported, but any intensive programs of 
rehabilitation, reclamation, and replant- 
ing, which are so imports tant to the future 
of the Malayan rubber industry, are not 
likely to be realized. 
Construction of a bulking plant for 
liquid rubber latex at Si ingap ore of 
Port Swettenham at a cost of about $500- 
000 is being encouraged by Latex pr 
utors, Inc., New York. Arthur Nolan, 
vice president and general manager of 
Latex Distributors, who was in Malaya 
during November and December, was ar- 
ranging agreements with several produc- 


labor is 


thre 
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January, 1947 


ers SO aS to assurca continuous stream of 
latex. for export to the United States. 
Mr. Nolan estimated that the United 
States would probably buy 30-50,000 tons 
of latex during 1947, and that American 
consumption would grow to 100,000: tons 
dry rubber content annually. 

The lack of proper tidewater bulk 
loading facilities has been the bottleneck 
preventing the swift flow of large quan- 
tities of latex to the United States, ac- 
cording to Mr. Nolan. 

“The only plant to get into operation 
in Singapore is unable to cope with all 
needs.” Another plant at Port Swetten- 
ham was badly damaged, and while re- 
habilitation is still progressing latex may 
not flow through it until the first quarter 
of 1947,” he reported. 

“Meanwhile, other American concerns 
are engaged in the preparation of bulk 
latex handling facilities in Singapore and 
Port Swettenham, but are hampered by 
shortages of materials and equipment.” 

Mr. Nolan said that his plant is ex- 
pected to be ready by the middle of 1947. 
Meanwhile latex will be shipped in drums 
as soon as American buying policy per- 


mits a profitable market tor drummed 
latex. 
Political negotiations with regard = to 


the future political status of Netherlands 
India are continuing. The second step 
in the formation of a United States of 
Indonesia was taken in Bali on December 
23 when the provisional State of East 
Indonesia was proclaimed in the name of 
Queen Wilhelmina of the Netherlands. 
The new state embraces all of Nether- 
lands India east of Java and Borneo, ex- 
cept New Guinea. The first step in or- 
ganizing the United States of Indonesia 


was taken several weeks ago when an 
agreement, now approved by the Dutch 
Government, recognized the Indonesia 


Republic in Java, Sumatra, and some ad- 
jacent smaller islands. 

\ccording to one report it is not suf- 
ficient that the present Indonesian rulers 
guarantee existing investments. Will 
these rules in five or ten years be willing 
and able to fulfill this guarantee? Labor 
in the Netherlands India seems willing 
to cooperate in rubber estate operation, 
but estate coolies have suffered badly 
from undernourishment, lack of cloth- 
ing, lack of sanitation, and general ill- 
treatment by the Japanese. It is under- 
stood that on most East Coast of Su- 
matra estates, one-half to two-thirds of 
the number of coolies are available as 


ESTIMATED 


Original 
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ROR MERs. ON aos Acs su eareea 6 055 1,393,954 
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IRUcK AND Bus CASINGS 
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compared 
nothing 1s 


matra, 


with 


prewar. 
known, 


OF 
and 


South 
1m some 


Su- 


parts of southwest Java the whole popu- 


lation 


has 


disappeared. It is 


estimated 


that because of the poor physical condi- 


tion of 
during 
start 
60% 


made 
money 


Indies 


quite larec 
and equipment 
hand in this region. 


the 
oft 


first 


littl 


since 
attraction if 
purchased, 


to rubber 


1S de ded. 


stocks 


te Yr 


of 


r 


months 
will 


not 


Wages 


plantings 


The 


alter 


the 


the coolies, worker productivity 
three 
rehabilitation 
of normal. 
tiles.and household goods will have 
available 
havc 
goods cannot be 

Damage 
been great but 
machinery 
“Rubberfonds,” 


the 
( xceed 


In addition to food, tex- 


to be 


paid in 


needed 


has not 


in some areas processing 
Netherlands 


however, 


has 


rubber machinery 


ubber 


collection 


ol 


Just what bottom price of rubber will 
native production in 


bring 


out 
lands India is difficult to determine, 


Nether- 
but is 


mostly dependent on the standard of liy- 


ing. 


Since inducement goods are scarce 


and high priced, this state of affairs will 
have a direct bearing on rubber prices 
for the immediate 

Reports from London state that there 


has 


not 


been 


much 


future. 


buying « 


rubber 


either for internal consumption or export, 
but that buying at the rate of about 25,000 


tons a month for delivery during the 
first quarter of 1947 should begin after 
the first of the vear. Heavy purchases 


by the United States are not anticipated 


during the first quarter, and. th« 
is expected to remain. relatively 
at its present level. 


London 


The 


Times 


during 


price 
stable 


November 


in articles entitled, “Rukber in a Free 


Market 
Price? . 
price ot 


; 


rise ab ve 


Limited and Temporary Rise in 
expressed the belief that if the 
rubber does 


rent level under free market conditions, 


it cannot 


be 


crease 


rise 
lasting. 


much, 


I 


nor would 


iT fore the 


its cur- 
any in 
war the 


potential production of rubber was ex- 


CEssive, 


and it is 


asking 


too 


much 


ot 


world consumption to absorb not only the 


thetic output, it was said. 
will be fight with estate 
smallholder, and both against 


production 


- which, 


in the U. 


prewar slack, but also the new U 
Either there 
against 


synthetic 


S. syn- 
the 


S. will 


have at any rate the partial support of the 


government 


or 


there will be a new inter- 


national agreement, according to the Lon- 


don Times. Such an 

come next year or 

there is little doubt 

PNEUMATIC CASINGS AN 
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Replacement Export 
5,474,354 $8,992 
4,397,694 39,777 
44,420,074 478,156 
19,177,007 166,952 
970,450 64,989 
810,371 58,438 
8,887,709 649,156 
9,680,242 214,632 
6,444,804 113,981 


208,065 
53,307,783 
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Total 
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6,917,300 
:632 
367,466 
19,888,461 








1,515,882 
1,316,978 
2,861,513 
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,321,305 


8,433,182 
6,942,610 
66,228,979 


34,209,766 
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may not 
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scheme 


TEN Montus, 194 


inte 
o of 


Preceding 
Mont! 


+-15.10 


"RODUCTION, AND 


will be necessary ultimately There is 
little doubt, either, that when the need 
arises another international! | iw Tree- 








ment will be reached unless there 1s 
a complete change in the attitude of the 
United States, it was stated. This lat- 
ter is not, however, impossible, it was 
added. 

With regard to natural rubber in the 
United States, it is of interes note 
that Stantord University cived a 
grant of approximately m_ the 
Othce of Naval Research r an eight- 
month research project on natural rut ber. 
The project to be carried on at Salinas 
Calif., and in the university’s laboratories 
will be administered by tl newly es- 


tablished Stanford 








lacilities to be used in th ) 

clude four government \ ibora- 
tories at Salinas and 340 acres arm 
land there now planted with a wide vari- 
ety of guayule strains. ~ bject of 
the project will be to develop, through 


studies of guayule and other plants, new 








types of plants which will give such a 
large yield of rubber that they could, if 
necessary, meet the country’s need of 
natural rubber without interfering wit! 
its food economy. 

According to figures PA Rub- 
ber Division, imports of natural rubbe1 
totaled 46,122 long tons for September 
and 36,735 tons for October. Stocks at the 
end of October were 200,861] tons. Some in- 
teresting Information on imports, sump- 
tion, and stocks of natural rub latex 
showed that although 1,231 long tons, dry 
weight of latex were received \ugust, 
no latex was imported in September and 
671 tons in October Consumption for 
\ugust, September, Octoke 





549, 551, and 585 tons, 





exports during these months a 
about 100 tons a montl Stocks 
end of October totaled 3,961 ns ry 
weight, of which 3,223 tons w n gov- 
ernment hands and 738 tons } by in 


dustry. 
Industry Activities 


The past, 
duction rate of 


tuture pro- 
LUI pr 


present, and the 
the rubber goods manu- 





facturing industry has been covered quite 
completely by the vear-end statements of 
various industry leaders. The RMA in 
its regular monthly report on tire pro- 
duction gave figures for October and the 
first ten months of 1946, which, it 


was 
production 


Highest 


total an 
the 


stated, exceeded 
for any year in 





past lecad 


INVENTORY 











% of rf 
Production Change from Inv ( g 
during Preceding End of P g 
Mont! Month Mont 
113.59 3 2 
1,538,099 12 7 TR 
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12,929,111 
14,309,108 
569 13.43 97 
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300 2 
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previous annual output was achieved in 
1940, when the industry produced 50,965,- 
000 units 

October production reached 6,666,470 


passenger-car sizes, and at the 
industry went into its still 
inventories to ship actu- 
than it produced. The 
roduction for the 10- 
passenger-car 
truck and bus tires, and 
tubes in both passenger 
izes The 1 report is 


units in 
same time the 

abnormally low 
ally more tires 








inner 


detaile 





Another report by the RMA stated that 








rubber consum} ition : the United States 
continued its steady climb in coe ris- 
ing to a record 96, 370 long tons for the 
month. October consumption veel a 
© gain over September and an ad- 
ance of 46.3% over the corresponding 
nth in 1945. The detailed report, cov- 





natural, various 
rubber, and re- 


ering consumption of 
manufactured 
iim appears below. 


Carbon Black Shortage 

1 1 note entered into calcula- 
ns for continued high level production 
rubber goods with the announcement 
luring December that a severe shortage 








of channel-type carbon black will con- 
tinue throughout the next few months, 
O. J. Brown, Jr., general sales manager 


of Godfrey L. Cabot, 


yn December 11 said, 


Inc., in a statement 











“There is little chance to increase the 
stocks of cha 1 blacks during the first 
six months \s a matter of fact, 
the tire man ‘turers and those who 
manufacture other products using carbon 
blacks of this type have been living off 
stock in hand during 1946. Now we are 
at the bottom of the bin. There probably 
is less than one week’s prey in the 
warehouse of the entire irbon black in- 
lustry 


Cabot, Inc., and other 
black industry 














companies - 
right now are producing channel-typs 
carbon blacks in the 4 quantities 
ever known; yet al! resources of all car- 
I ] lal [ s CO nbit ed ir 
lemand. 

.} ie ee : 
hannel black has ex- 
ab c, with 

1 

sh f rom 





insignificant in- 
is made 










50 million pounds a month. In Novem- 
ber, consumption was 64 million pounds 
a month, and January consumption is es- 
timated at 66 million pounds. Stocks of 
channel black are about 22 million pounds. 
Furnace black can be used interchange- 
ably with channel black in rubber, but in 
November furnace-black shipments also 
exceeded production. The monthly pro- 
duction of the various grades of furnace 
black is about 50 million pounds. 


Collyer Receives Award 


Mr. Collyer on December 18 in Wash- 
ington, D. C., received from Secretary of 
War Patterson the Medal for Merit for 
his services in connection with the de- 
irr and production of synthetic 
rubber during the war. This is the high- 
est cullen award that the War Depart- 
ment In his reply, Mr. Collyer 
said that while he was the recipient of 
the award, he recognized fully that it was 


issues. 


meant tor the industry and for the people 
who worked on synthetic rubber and its 
products. 

The citation accompanying the award 
read: 

“John Lyon Collyer, for exceptionally 
meritorious conduct in the performance 
of outstanding services to the United 
States in connection with the develop- 


synthetic rubber 
emergency, 


ment and production of 
throughout the period of the 


and as Special Director of Rubber Pro- 
grams of the War Production Board 
from March 21, 1945, until July 18, 1945. 
Mr. Collyer, by his exceptional fore- 


J 
1 


sight, ability and energy, contributed ma- 
terially to the development and execution 
of a program to provide the Armed 
Forces and the country with the rubber 
products needed in the war effort. This 


included the development of a synthetic 
rubber program, the manufacture of syn- 
thetic rubber, the establishment of a 
stockpile of both synthetic and natural 
rubber and the saving of rubber on a 
nationwide Since this nation was 
shut off great part of its nor- 


a, 
SCaic 
from the 


Management-Labor Relations 


held the spotlight 
during De- 


Two major items 


1 the industrial relations field 
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it was faced with a 
shortage. That this short- 


mal rubber sources, 
critical rubber 


age did not become sufficiently larg¢ to 
cripple our war effort was due in larg 
part to him. Mr. Collyer’s services in this 
crisis reflect great credit upon himself 
and upon the country.” 

Among those attending the ceremony 
were: Col. David M. Goodrich, chairman 
of the board of the Goodrich company; 
Mrs. Collyer; T. G. Graham, J. J. New- 


and C. W. Vaught, Goodrich vice 
presidents; Waldo M. Semon, director of 
pioneering research; W. I. Burt, vice 
president, the B. F. Goodrich Chemical 
Co:: and RKobert V. Yohe, president of 
American Anode Co. 


man, 


Bunting NAM Head 


Earl Bunting, president of the l 
van Rubber Corp., was elected president 
of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers for 1947. Mr. Bunting in a state- 
ment early in December pledged himself 
to carry out the NAM’s new liberalized 
labor and public relations program and 
to take the same approach to all other 
national economic problems, 
them in terms of 
interests of all. 

If labor and other groups accept the 
NAM’S offer of coope ration in the same 
spirit in which it has been made instead 
of “clinging to selfish group interests,” he 
said, the difficult and complex obstacles 
that exist can be overcome, and a “sus- 
tained period of prosperity” can be en- 
joyed. 

“Current difficulties,” he said, “fare in 
many respects due to a stiff-necked atti- 
tude on the part of both labor leaders 
and management, as a result of which 
stockholders and workers are caught in 
the middle. 








dealing with 
what is fair and in the 


“Neither labor nor management exist 
in a vacuum; they coexist in a society 
And never must we in business, or they 


forget that the public welfare 
first,’ Mr. Bunting 


in labor, 
must come 


serted. 


also as- 





in the Industry 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
scheduled for January 7 in 
Akron Goodyear local 


between the 
and the union, 
Cleveland. The 





; up of cember. One was the wage demand of 
t preferred quality. the United Rubber Workers of America elected new officers during December. E. 
“No modern tire can be made without C.1.0.) for a 26¢-an-hour increase, and M. Kassalow, formerly of the national 
channel blacks lat is how serious the the other was the negotiations between CIO office in Washington, has become 
problem which confronts us and the rub- the union and the United States Rubber director of the URWA, replacing A. L. 
ber enauatry really is,” Mr. Brown said.  Co., exploring the possibility of writing Lewis, who will devote all his time to 
his duction of channel-type carbon an acceptable company-wide contract. A the union’s increased educational cam- 
jacks is running at the rate of about similar discussion has been agreed upon paign. 
EstTIMATED RUBBER CoNSUMPTION BY DoMEsTIC MANUFACTURERS 
(Long Tons) 
October-September, 1946—Ocotber, 1945-10 Months Ended October, 1946-1945 
October, 1946 
$$ Ten Months Ended Octobe ir 
% Change from — 55a 
a Beira a % Change 
Oct. Sept. Oct. Sept.* Oct. From Prev. 
1946 194¢ 1945 1946 1945 1946 Year 1945 
DEES AO” Sa ee ee ea a 35,359 +-13.61% +390.69% 31,123 7.206 201,410 +124.61% 89,669 
Manufactured Rubber 
Iu NG ssa eee sab ntbedsy okeauuaesacanconeoun sae? 49,225 47,880 51,804 501,848 
EEN Coe wig ne Boe bis Sw. ooh 55 Se ME eee Ek 4,650 4,011 2,780 36,972 
DOM ech oe Cabiekis i warns ok cos he raw ees Lae es 6,524 6,265 3,832 34,931 
CEES CRE. SS Sea a ECR SIG NORE EN, AN 612 642 251 7,490 
Torat, MANUFACTURED RUBBER .............cccccccc5 61,011 + 3.76% + 4.00% 58,798 58,667 645,350 + 11.03% 581,241 
ToTaL NATURAL AND MANUFACTURED RUBBER......... 96,370 + 7.17% + 46.30% 89,921 873 846,760 + 26.21% 670,910 
RMMMONSRNUIPT 5565 nos o% 6 aS baad os ae Koiewan 26,162 +10.32% + 17.93% 23,715 5 226,884 + 12.77% 201,183 





* Revised. 
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Company-Wide Bargaining Discussions 

Representatives of U. S. Rubber and 
the URWA_ began a series of meetings 
in New York, N. Y., December 9 to dis- 
cuss the possibility of dev eloping a com- 
pany-wide contract. This is the first time 
any of the Big Four companies has 
agrecd to consider the negotiation of a 
master contract and U. S. Rubber is 
seeking an improvement in “union disci- 
pline” in exchange for such a contract. 
It is understood that the union has in 
turn agreed to take certain steps to end 
unnecessary work stoppages and produc- 
tion losses by handling grievances 
through established channels rather than 
by wildcat strikes. These preliminary 
meetings continued throughout the weeks 
of December 9 and 16, but were then re- 
cessed over the holidays. No details of 
the results of these meetings have become 
available, and it is understood that prog- 
ress Was slow owing to the newness and 
magnitude of the job of negotiating such 
a master contract. Non-uniformity of 
hours, worker productivity, and wage 
rates in U. S. Rubber plants located in 
different parts of the country are among 
the most important problems requiring 
a solution acceptable to toth parties be- 
fore a satisfactory contract can be pre- 
pared. 

It was announced early in December 
by L. S. Buckmaster, president of the 
URWA that the Goodyear company had 
agreed to start negotiating with the union 
on a company-wide basis and that the 
first meeting would be held in Cleveland, 


0., on January 7. 
The Wage Increase Demand 

Union officials met with representatives 
of the Big Four in Philadelphia, Pa., on 
December 6 to determine whether or not 
the Big Four contract of March, 1946, 
would permit reopening the wage ques- 
tion before March, 1947. Prior to this 
meeting the companies emphasized that 
their willingness to reopen the contract 
did not mean that they believe a general 
increase 1s in order. 

“In the interest of maintaining har- 
monious relations we offer to discuss the 
entire wage question,” the companies told 
the union in a long telegram following 
the December 6 meeting. 


“It is not to be inferred, however, that 
we believe a general increase or other 
changes are in order. Particularly since 


our wage rates are practically at the top 
of the mass production industries and 
our relative position in this respect has 
improved since March 2, 1946.” 

A second meeting between the Big 
Four and the union was held in Cleve- 
land on January 3 for the purpose of de- 
ciding when the wage increase negotia- 
tions should start, where they should take 
place, and what should be included on 
the agenda for the next meeting. 

It might be well to mention here that 
the national CIO union, of which the 
URWA is a part, released a report on 
December 11 by Robert R. Nathan, for- 
mer government economist, in which it 
was concluded that wage increases are 
possible out of corporate profits without 
raising prices, that they are essential in 
order to. maintain purchasing power, and 
that they are justifiable in order to re- 
store real wages. Prof. Sumner H. 
Slichter, of Harvard University, immedi- 
ately took exception to Mr. Nathan’s con- 
clusions in two articles in the New York 
Herald Tribune, and the National Associ- 
ation of Manufacturers on December 30 
teleased a study of the Nathan report 
made by Ralph Robey, the Association’s 


chief economist, in which Dr. Robey con- 
ciuded that Mr. Nathan was wrong in 
his assertion that general wage increases 
are justifiable on the grounds that real 
wages have declined since January, 1945, 
that general wage increases are possible 
out of the excess profits of business, and 
that general wage increases are essential 
to maintain purchasing power. 

30th Professor Slichter and Dr. Rokey 
disagreed with Mr. Nathan’s use of gen- 
eral averages of prices and wages. It 
was accepted that wage increases in many 
particular instances are justifiable, but it 
was pointed out that to advocate a sys- 
tematic rise in wage rates throughout the 
economy is quite another thing. Said Dr. 
Robey : 

“Thus Mr. Nathan’s case that general 
wage increases are justifiable on the 
grounds that real wages have declined in 
recent months will not stand up under 
analysis. It is based on the suppression 
of statistics on the trend in wages and 
prices since 1939 and the misinterpretation 
of more recent trends.” 

With regard to Mr. Nathan’s argument 
that substantial wage increases are pos- 
sible out of corporate earnings, the NAM 
report concludes that Mr. Nathan’s esti- 
mate of the present rate of corporate 
profits has no claim to validity; his as- 
sumption that present profits will con- 
tinue cannot be accepted with confidence ; 
the figure to which he proposes to re- 
duce corporate profits cannot be accepted 
as a reasonable return, even if his figures 
were accepted, 40% of the wage increases 
he proposes would be paid out of the 
public treasury, and the 25% which he 
asserts as a possible wage increase for 
all corporations is merely a conjecture 
and in fact involves reducing corporate 

varnings to a point where return on risk 
capital is only microscopically better than 
return on riskless investment. 

Dr. Robey also stated that Mr. Na- 
than’s pretense that general wage in- 
creases are essential for the maintenance 
of purchasing power does not bear anal- 
ysis, no matter which interpretation we 
give to it. If we assume he is protesting 
against business profits on this ground, 
he is wrong because business profits are 
a form of purchasing power which is 
used as rapidly as any other. If we as- 
sume he means to protest against shifts 
in individual incomes from one type of 
recipient to another, the figures prove his 
alarm is baseless; the only significant 
shift in individual incomes has been to 
increase the purchasing power of war 
veterans relative to the incomes of other 
classes. 


Miscellaneous News 


In Akron, O., Goodyear Local No. 2, 
URWA, elected George Milliron presi- 
dent in a run-off election which saw the 
defeat of C. V. Wheeler, six-time presi- 
dent of this local. The run-off election 
was necessary because candidates failed 
to obtain the necessary vote majorities in 
the original election held late in No- 
vember. 

Members of Akron Goodrich Local No. 
5, URWA, went on record during De- 
cember in favor of income tax reduc- 
tions to all salary workers with incomes 
of $5,000 a year or less. Copies of a res- 
olution to this effect were sent to Presi- 
dent Truman and Congressman Walter 
B. Huber of Ohio. 

URWA on January 6 completed nego- 
tiations on U. S. Rubber’s company-wide 
contract, but no details are available as 
yet. 
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Revisions on R-1 


Tire-type high-tenacity rayon cord, fab- 
ric or varn, heretofore limiied to certain 
specified uses, may now be used by rub- 
ber manufacturers for any purpose they 
desire. This action was taken December 
17 by deleting list 15 to Appendix II to 
R-1 and follows removal of all other 
controls governing the manufacture, dis- 
tribution, and price of high-tenacity rayon 
cord, fabric and yarn. 

Previously Appendix II required that 
this material be consumed according to a 
preference pattern in such items as air- 
plane tires, self-sealing fuel cells, military 
combat tires specially constructed to run 
after puncture, special-purpose and truck 
and bus tires, before it could be used in 
passenger-car tires of 6:50-inch cross- 
section. Use of rayon tire cord was not 
permitted in the popular 6:00-inch cross- 
section and smaller passenger-car tires. 

Government tests have indicated that 
cotton tire cord is satisfactory in the 
smaller passenger-car tires where the gen- 
eration of wheat is much less than in 
heavily loaded large truck and bus tires, 
CPA said. However the relaxation of 
controls will enable manufacturers to 
offer a passenger-car tire with rayon tire 
cord if they can get enough of that 
material, CPA adden 

Lightweight bicycle 
ing now may be made 
percentage of natural rubber as manu- 
facturers desire, and balloon bicycle tires 
may be made with 27% natural rubber, 
according to Appendix II, P-1, as Amend- 


tires used for rac- 
with as high a 


ed November 29, 1946, 
Previously all bicycle tires had been 
limited to 13%. Poe increases, which 


will require a negligible amount of rub- 
ber, were permitted by one of eight 
minor changes in Appendix II, which 
were chiefly to clarify the language of 
the appendix and did not affect its pro- 
visions, officials of Civilian Production 
Administration explained. 


Amendment 1 to R-1, as Amended No- 
vember 15, 1946, permits, after Decem- 
ber 16, spare tires and tubes on vehicles 


and also makes a change in the section 
dealing with the purchase by vehicle man- 
ufacturers of ih and tubes for original 
equipment, allowing a 15-day inventory. 

Thirty-one consumer products and 
classes of products not in short supply or 
essential to the national economy were 
freed trom retailers’ and wholesalers’ 
compulsory inventory control on Novem- 


ber 26 by amendment of L-219 and Di- 
rection 1 thereto. Among the products 
affected are: drug sundries, phonograph 


wheeled 


goods, 


records, radios, sporting 
goods, toys, and games. 


Sierra Rubber Co., [os Angeles, 
Calif, plans a factory building at 3706 F 


26th St., to provide 2,750 square feet of 
floor space, at an approximate cost of 
$7,000. 


“Current Export Bulletin No. 381,” 
issued November 27 by the Department 
of Commerce, Office of International 


Trade, Washington 25, D.C., adds to the 
list of products subject to the British 
Token Import Plan: household rubber 


gloves, waterproof clothing of all kinds 
(including blankets, baby pants, and crib 
sheets), varnished cambric insulating ma- 
terial, and rubber soling slabs. Bulletin 
383, December 5, adds also elastic braid 
and rubber garden hose. 
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Changes at Hercules 


Luke H. Sperry since May, 1941, a 
member of the board of directors and 
since November, 1944, director of en- 
gineering for Hercules Powder Co., 
Wilmington, Del., retired December 31 
Ernest S. Wilson, chief engineer, became 


lirector of the engineering department; 
while Ray N. Wheelock was made as- 
istant director 
‘he retiring director, who was appoint- 
d chief engineer in 1939, previously had 
served as assistant plant superintendent 
at Hercules, Calit.; as plant superinten- 
dent at Emporium, Pa.; plant superin- 
tendent at Kenvil, N. J.; and manager 
f the chemical cotton plant at Hope well, 
Va. Mr entered the explosives 
ndustry 41 years ago and was associated 
with Hercules for 31 years. Educated at 
he Colorado University school of  en- 
mapeeanes construction 
plants to which Ix 
handling details of 


Sperry 


cineering, he 
work at several of the 
was assigned, 
plant management 

Mr. Wilson, a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Delaware, joined the engineering 
department in Wilmington in 1923. He 
served as general supervisor of plants for 


Lead 











e€ paper makers gyi al department 
from 1937 until 1939, when he was ap- 
pointed assistant chic , engineer of the 
company. He became chief engineer in 


November, 1944 

Mr. Wheelock was assistant ch 
gineer since April, 1945. His work 
Hercules engineering department has 
taken him all over the United States, to 
Mexico and France. After a year as me- 
chanical and maintenance engineer at the 
Kenvil plant, he transferred to Carthage, 
Mo., in 1926, as maintenance engineer of 
the Hercules plant there. Two years latet 
he was appointed construction engineer 
and went to Mexico to supervise con- 
struction of a dynamite plant. He re- 
turned to Wilmington in 1929, and as 
project engineer then worked at Hercules 
plants in Parlin, N. J.; Ishpeming, 
Mich. ; Hercules, Calif.; Belvidere, N. J.; 
New River, Va.: ee Louisiana, Mo. In 
February, 1942, he was named manager 
ot Missouri Ordnance Works, a govern- 
ment plant operated by Hercules, where 
he remained until his appointment as as- 
sistant chief engineer in 1945. 





E. S. Burke, president of Kelly- 
Springfield Tire Co., Cumberland, Md., 
has been appointed Cumberland chair- 
man of the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment, 285 Madison Ave., New York 
lv, N. Y. . 


Hutchman Co., Inc. [akeland, Fla., 
is nearing completion of its citrus by- 
products plant designed to produce citrus 
seed oil, the first plant of its kind in the 
country. The oil will be marketed under 
the trade name of “Glo Seed Oil.” It has 
been found to be particularly suitable for 
several industrial applications, including 
the manufacture of plastics, rubber arti- 
cles, foodstuffs, special soaps, and skin 
preparations. The cost of the plant. when 
completed, will be in excess of $250.000. 
The company was recently incorporated 
at half a million dollars with J. E. Hutch- 
man as president, and A. R. Carver as 
vice president. 


SOUTHERN 


Torms Coatings Department 

Ernest Nathan, president of the War- 
wick Chemical Co. division of Sun Chem- 
ical Corp., has announced the creation of 
a coated finishes department and the ap 
pointment of Justus Hoyt as its man 
ager. Mr. Hoyt, transterred to Warwick 
from Sun Chemical, makes his headquar- 
ters at Warwick’s New York. Ni Ws 
of fice. 

The products sold by this de] 
consist of resin. coatings for 
fabrics as weil as resin coatings for the 
manufacture of unsupported films. = In 
addition to these, there are printing inks 
for unsupported films and concentrated 
color pastes for the coating industry 

Mr. Nathan also announced several oth- 
er changes in personnel. 


vartment 
coated 


Ira S. Hurd, who came to Warwick 
last vear after a varied experience in tex- 
tile and chemical industries, is assuming 


the position of assistant sales manager in 
charge of textile sales and technical de- 
ve lopme nt. 

David E. York has been made 
sales manager in charge of the 
delphia office. Assisting him in 
capacity is Max Lane; in a t 
pacity, Robert T. McGuire. Mr. MeGuirt 
is a graduate of Lowell Textile Institute. 
His practical experience consists of labor- 
atory and technical work with Pacific 
Mills. Southbridge Finishing Co., U. S 
Finishing Co., Geigy Inc., Hercules Pow- 
der, and Ciba Co. 

In New England the company has 
added Willard Brothers to its sales staft. 
He was with Wanskuck Co.-Geneva Mills 
before the war and after an iat ible 
discharge from the U. S. Navy in Decem- 
ber, 1945, entered Warwick's no and 
technical training course to prepare him- 
self as technical sales representative. 


regional 
Phila- 

sales 
hnical ca- 








Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp., 


30 E. 42nd St.. New York 17, N. Y., will 
begin construction in the near future ot 
units for the manufacture of Vinylite 


resins as an addition to its plant at Texas 
City, Tex. These new facilities will be 
erected on land owned by the company 
west of its present location between La- 
Marque and Texas City and will form a 
part of a general building program in- 
volving an expenditure of about $15.- 
000.000, The project represents an ex- 
tension of a plant expansion program 
begun in 1945, which includes the con- 
struction of a unit for the manufacture 
of butyl alcohol, extension designed to 
increase capacity for production of indus- 
trial organic solvents and_= anti-freeze 
compounds, and additions to the shop, 
laboratory and. service buildings. Besides 
the company expects to construct a urit 
for production of ethyleneamines, H. M. 
Ross, superintendent, has stated that the 
new units will produce the basic resins 
which will be used by other manufactur- 
ers in the fabrication of finished Viny- 
jite products. 


Foster Dee Snell, head of the con- 
sulting firm, Foster I). Snell. Inc., 305 
Washington St.. Brooklyn 1, N. Y., has 
beer elected an honorarv member of the 
Chemical, Metallurgical & Mining Society 
of South Africa. He is also president of 
the American Institute of Chemists. 


“Fire Blanket.” 
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U. S. Rubber Changes 
A new U. Tires distric 
teen opened at 988 Broad St.. New- 

ark, N. J., by United States Rubber | 


] ++ . 
sales ottice 


: é : Soria y 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. ‘ 

to provide improved sales service to tre 
distributers in northern New Jersey and 


Staten Island, and William IF. Regan has 
been appointed district manager Mr. 
Regan, who joined the company in 1916, 
had been assistant district manager : 
U.S. Tires at the New York branch 

Charles William Pennington has 
made sales manager of clothing 
coated febrics tor CBee Rubl 
ing to Chester J. Noonan, gener 
manager of the company’s footwear diy- 
ision. Mr. Pennington, sales manager of 
the Pacific Coast division since July, 1940, 
William F. Cairns, who will 
retire the Spring of 1947 aiter 42 years 
f continuous service with the rubber 
company. Mr. Pennington’s headquarters 
will be in the Mishawaka, Ind.. plant 

A native of New Albany, Ind., Mr 
Pennington has been associated with the 
1925, when he started in 
branch. After a num- 
hecame district 
branch in 1937 
was mace 





succeeds 


company since 
the Portland, Ore. 
ber of promotions, he 
manager of the Seattle 
Seven months later he 
manager of the San Francts 
branch. 








Promotions of Herbert S. McW! 
to sales manager of the Pacific Coast 
division and of Louis J. Healey to dis- 
trict manager of the San Francisco 
branch were announced by Gregg T. 
Ward, branch sales manager of the foot- 
wear division. In his new position Mr 


McWhorter will be in charge of foot- 
wear division sales in the Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Seattle, and hoe 
districts. Mr. McWhorter, a natiy if 
Hattiesbure. Miss.. joined U.S. Ruble : in 
January, 1930, as a salesman in the New 
Orleans branch. In July, 1936, he was 
made district manager of that branch and 
four years wag was appointed district 
manager of the San Francisco branch 

Mr. Healey, started work in that branch 
as a sales clerk in August, 1939, becom- 
ing a salesman a year later. In August, 
1941, he joined the U.S. Navy Upon 
his return to the rubber company in 
February, 1946, he became distri 
ager’s assistant of the San Fr 
branch. 





New Products Reported 


\ new-type fire blanket, claimed a 
valuable safety and emergency aid 1 
dustrial plants, laboratories, hotels, and 
fire departments, is now being manufac- 


U. S. Rubber. The blanket can 
be used as an emergency wrap if 
son’s clothing is aflame; as an auxiliary 
fire extinguisher to put out flames from 
vents, manholes, small) containers or 
tanks; as a fire shield to permit 
ing effective range of liquid fires; as a 
welding screen against welding rays and 
sparks; and as a salvage blanket to pro- 
tect valuable materials from water, chem- 


tured 
a per- 


approach- 











icals, and heat. The blanket, 60 by 
inches in size, is made of high tensil 
strength glass cloth impregnated on | 
sides with synthetic rubber. Hems 
seams are vulcanized, and folds are heat 
creased. The blanket is equipped with 
large brass grommets at the top and 


weather-resistant bracket; so it can he 
hung up outdoors or indoors and easily 
removed replaced. For quick identifi- 
cation, it is red in color and marked 
Qualities claimed for the 
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blanket are that it is flameproof, heat 
resistant, chemical resistant, water resist- 
ant, mildewproot, verminproof, non- 
shrinkable, non-stretchable, and unaffect- 
ed by heat or cold. Benson & Associates, 
Chicago, is distributer of this new b.an- 
\ new adhesive for sealing corrugated 
paper cartons has been dev cloped by com- 
pany chemists to speed up packaging 
operations and lower production 
The new cement produces a permanent 
bond resistant to earehely high and low 
mperatures. It may be applied with a 
spray gun, thus saving time formerly re- 
quired in applying adhesive materials by 

cartons with metal 


costs. 





brush or 1n sealing the 
staples. The adhesive is economical to 
use because of the small quantity re 
quired for cach carton. The product has 
a synthetic rubber base and will be known 
as U. S. Royal Adhesive \6165. 
Improved rubber insulators which, the 
manufacturer claims, virtually climinate 
noise from the interior of railroad cars 
produced by U.S.) Rubber 
for use in new) passenger cars) now 


are being 


under construction. The rubber is placed 
between the truck and the kes ot 
the car, intercepting noise produced by 
the wheels rolling over the steel rails. 


New sleepers and coaches equipped with 
these insulators are said to be as quiet as 
the average living room or office. Known 
technically as mountings, several differ- 
ent types and sizes of insulators are re- 
quired on each car, with one type sup- 
porting 70,000 pounds of weight. The: 
are designed to withstand millions of 





tflexings under high stress without dis 
torting permanently from their original 
shape. While rubber mountings wert 


used on some railroad cars before the 
war, the new insulators have been rede- 
signed to provide more complete elimina- 
tion of noise and vibration. 

\ bottle carrier that will aid in pre- 
venting accidents and burns in  labora- 
tories and industrial plants is now Leing 
made by the company. Lightweight and 
shockproof, it 1s designed to carry glass 
lottles containing acids, caustics, dyes, 
stains, inks, and other liquids. The new 
carricr is available in both one gallon 
and five-pint or two-liter sizes. The 
outer bag is made of heavy duck impreg- 
nated on both sides with chemical-resist- 
ant synthetic rubber. All seams are vul- 
canized. Carrying straps of double thick- 
ness run completely under the carrier so 
that the load is properly distributed and 
supported. A locking device on the draw- 
string keeps the carrier closed and_ pre- 
vents splashing. Other safety features 
include a firm disk base, a sponge rub- 
ber shockproof pad to protect the bottom 
against blows, and tubular sponge rub- 
ber side padding which completely sur- 
rounds the bottle. All are removable for 
cleaning. Benson & Associates, of Chi- 
cago, will be distributers for the bottle 
carrier. 

Automobiles wearing wings have been 
introduced by U. S. Rubber at its tire 
test proving grounds on a dry lake near 
Lancaster, Calif. By attaching a section 
of airplane wing to the side of a test car, 
the company’s tire development depart- 
ment found it could conduct tire tests at 
speeds heretofore considered impractical 
and unsafe on a circular track. Use of 
the wing section counter-balances centri- 
tuga! force, enabling the car to race 
around a circular track at sustained 
speeds of 90 m.p.h. and more, without 
“scruLbing” the sides of its tires and with 
a minimum of danger to the driver. 
Arthur W. Bull, the company’s director 





} 


of tire development, explained that the 
wing section, when attached vertically to 
the side of the car, develops a side thrust 
just as an airplane wing develops lift. 
Without a wing section, a car racing 
around the circular track shows abnormal 
wear on the tire treads and makes it dit - 
ficult to obtain accurate tire Since 
the wings have been added, tire wear on 
this course has been practically the sam: 
as would be encountered on a straight 
highway, Dr. Bull said. 

\ rubber-covered egg basket has been 
developed by U. S. Rubber to reduce 
breakage during the collection of eg: 
from nests. The basket is made of light- 
weight steel wire coated with rubber. It 
is rustproof and has an open construction 
to facilitate cleaning. The new product 
was developed at the suggestion of poul 
try raisers who had seen a rubher-cover¢ 
potato basket introduced by the company 
about six months ago to safeguard pota- 
toes against bruising. 

\ cellular rubber for 
frigerators and freezing units was re 
cently announced by U, Rubber. Av: ae 
able in hard or soft forms, the material 
is lighter than cork and more effective 
asaninsulator. Other advantages claimed 
are that it willnot absorb moisture and 1s 
resistant to fire, rot, acids, oil, vermin, 
and termites. It is especially recommend- 
ed tor refrigerator trucks where present 
insulating materials absorb hundreds of 
pounds of moisture adding to the weigh 
ot the vehicles. 

Heavy Duty Naugahyde, a new plastic 
upholstery especially designed for heavy- 
duty transportation seating, is now being 
made by the company. The material pro- 
vides extra bulk for greater durability 
and more luxurious appearance and is 
available in a variety of Since 
it is 50 inches wide and put up in rolls 
50 vards long, seat patterns can ke laid 
out satisfactorily in any direction over a 
wide area. Advantages claimed for the 
new product are long wear, outstanding 
abrasion resistance, and excellent flexing 
and tailoring properties. The material 
said to be practically immune to 
the effects of perspiration, oils, sunlight, 
and weathering: can be cleaned with soap 
and water: will not get hard or crack; 
and will not bag or form wrinkles on 
deep spring soft seats. Present production 
is limited only by shortages of raw ma- 
terials. Uses foreseen include seating in 
buses and trucks of all kinds, station wag- 
ons, convertibles, trolley cars, trains, and 
boats. 

Plant production of Lastex varn is now 
at top speed to catch up with demand, 
after being sharply curtailed during the 
war. The company expects that greater 
supplies of Lastex in the latter part of 
1947 will bring about increased use of the 
yarn in all types of wearing apparel 


CESES. 





insulating re- 





colors. 


is also 


J. M. Huber Corp. Formed 


various Huber oper- 
ations, heretofore conducted as three 
separate companies, were merged into 
one, the J. M. Huter Corp., with no 
change in) ownership or management. 
The former Huber Co., Ine., was the 
operator of clay mines and three clay 
refining plants in South Carolina and 
Georgia. This company also handled the 
Huber timber interests in Maine, 

ing of over 150,000 acres of timberland 
from which the stumpage is sold largely 
to the paper and to the plywood indus- 
tries. 


On January 1 the 


consist- 
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The previous J. M. Huber Cory 
the producer of channel and ft 
blacks, as well as natural gas, at B 
Tex. The company was a_ subst 
producer of natural gas, supplying 
own carbon black gas requirements 









a considerable volume of sales 
lines. Its production of crude oil was 
well over one million barrels annually 





from wells in Texas and Kansas, and the 
company has an extensive 
gram under way in Colora 
tion to central Fa at 
maintains geological offices at Wichita, 
INan., Denver, Col., and also at Houston, 
PES 


J. M. Huber, Inc., 





has been best known 


to the consuming industries as the former 
elling outlet f the Huber carbon 
blacks, clays, and rubber chemicals. This 
company was also a leading printing ink 
producer with factories located in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Bayonne, N. J., St. Louis, Mo 


and Borger. 
Under the 





merger the 


ucts division has been set 
all pigment and chemical 
Huber Corp This division 
move its < ces from 460 W. 34th he 
New York, N Y., to 342 Madison Ave., 
New York 17. 

J. M. Huber, Ine., has added Edward 


J (seise to its technical service staf! \ 
chemical engineering 
laer Polytechnic Institute, Mr 


graduate of Rensse- 


AS 
(selse Na 


previously been associated with Unite 

States Rubber Co. for 10 years at th 
Naugatuck footwear plant, where he had 
been chiet cl lemist- footwear He also had 


served as a member of the Rubber Foot 
wear GR-S Technical Committee for 
duration, 1942-46. During the war he or- 
inized and directed two seminar courses 
on rubber technology at Yale University 
ror the War Training Program. He is a 
pale ad American Chemical So- 
ciety and its Division of Rubber Chem- 
istry and of the program committee of 
the Connecticut Rubber Group. 





| 
OF ine 


O’Sullivan Rubber Corp., Winchester 
Va., is written up in the Waveestiens ban 
cember nk-Belt News, pub- 


J 
issue OF £ 





lished by Link-Belt Co., Indianapolis, Ind 
The story describes in some detail the 
invention of the rubber heel by Hum- 


phrey O'Sullivan in 1896, and the origin, 
growth, and development of the rubber 
heel and sole company. A description [ 
the modernization of — the Winchester 
plant is also included. Old mixers hay 

been replaced with No. 11 Bant 
the carbon black unloading and 
ing systems modernized by use of Link- 
Belt conveyer systems. The Cabot pel- 
letized channel black is unloaded from the 





Irvs, and 


1; 


tank cars through an enclosed spout di- 
rectly into the foot end of an enclosed 
dustproof and weatherproof cony r 
system which delivers the black into a 
storage tank on the roof of the plant 


From here, the black is automatically 
weighed and fed into the Banbury through 
an enclosed ¢ ect system. After the 


mixing and mi ‘line of the rubber batch a 
new belt conveyer system handles the 
stock in a continuous milled sheet through 
an air-cooling tunnel up to machines 
vhich die-cuts the sheet into “biscuits,” 


ready for the curing presses. Bulk hand 
ling of carbon black 
ciency and economy, 
nating air-borne particles of black which 
formerly interfered with production of 
colored and pastel stocks 


laS increase 1 efh- 
in addition to elim:- 
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Voiles Promoted 


J. C. (Jess) Voiles has been made divi- 
sion manager with jurisdiction over the 
entire East and Midwest territories, with 
headquarters at 295 Fifth Ave, New 
York, N. Y., according to R. H. Chase, 
vice president and general maiager, 
Plant Rubber & Asbestos Works, San 
Francisco, Calif. With almost 15 years’ 
experience at Plant Rubber, Mr. Voiles 
is thoroughly familiar with the policies. 
products, and personnel of the company. 
Prior to this promotion, Mr, Voiles had 
been chief engineer for the company, in 
which post he applied his specialized 
knowledge on the engineering and tech- 
nical aspects of heat engineering. For years 
he has been closely identified with in- 
sulation installations in the oil industry, 
power and chemical, and other process 
plants, and in ship building. His college 
work was taken at the University of 
California. 

Plant Rubber & Asbestos Works is 
one of the nation’s leading 85% magnesia 
insulation manufacturers, with many in 
dustry-wide advances, such as “precision 
molded” 85% magnesia insulation prod- 
ucts, and simplified thickness standards, 
to it s credit. 


Shell Chemical Corp., 500 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y., has announced that a 
$2,500,000 expansion program expected to 
increase the company’s capacity to pro- 
duce methyl ethyl ketone and secondary 
butyl alcohol by 150% is now well under 
way. This expansion program is said to 
be directed chie fly toward the inst: ulation 
of facilities for the production of these 
chemicz ils at the corporation’s Houston, 
Tex., plant. Maximum production is 
scheduled to be attained by the third 
quarter of 1947. 


W. Murray Gall has joined the re- 
search staff of the rubber laboratory of 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
in Wilmington, Del. He is a graduate of 
New York University and for the past 
Six years Was associated with the Amer- 
ican Hard Rubber Co., Butler, N. J., as 
a rubber chemist. 


Acme-Hamilton Mfg. Corp., Trenton, 
N. J.. has announced the opening of the 
new New York offices of the Acme Rub- 
ber Mfg. Co. and Acme-Hamilton at 
Suite 3005, Woolworth Bldg., 233 Broad- 
way. New York 7, N. Y. Acme Rubber 
has been manufacturing industrial rubber 
products since 1902 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 632 Du- 
quesne Way, Pittsburgh, Pa., has ap- 
pointed Samuel L. H. Burk director of 
industrial relations to succeed Erson V. 
Ogg, who recently resigned to serve as a 
private engineering consultant to indus- 
try. Mr. Burk for the past 12 years has 
been with the Atlantic Refining Co., serv- 
ing as director of organizations and 
methods and during the war on leave 
of absence, had acted in consultant and 
executive capacities with three war 
emergency agencies. He is also the au- 
thor of numerous papers on personnel ad- 
ministration and related subjects and co- 
author of “Manual of Job Evaluation.” 
A native of Philadelphia, Mr. Burk was 
graduated from the Wharton Schoo!, 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Manhattan Announcements 


Manhattan Rubber Division, Raybes- 
tos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J., has 
announced that Joseph Glenn & Cons, 
Clifton Heights, Pa., is now its represen- 
tative in the PI} hiladelphia area. The 
Glenn organization will carry a stock ot 
conveyer power transmission, and V-belts 
and hose of all types. 

All 4,000 Manhattan employes by vol- 
untary choice were given the opportunity 
of taking influenza injections in an effort 
to ward off the disease. The injections 
were given recently at the plant hospital 
under the direction of Dr. J. M. Keat- 
ing, plant physician, to all employes who 
desired them. 

For the fourth consecutive year Man- 
hattan received honors from the National 
Victory Garden Institute, when the divi- 
sion this year received a certificate for 
“a genuine contribution to the National 
Victory Garden Program and of service 
thus rendered the Nation.” 

Walter L. Sturtevant, chemical engineer 
at the Manhattan plant, was honored on 
his retirement at a dinner December 17 
at Robin Hood Inn, Clifton, N. J. More 
than 100 friends and coworkers attended. 
Mr. Sturtevant had been chemical en- 
gineer since 1931 and had _ represented 
Manhattan on various government and 
scientific committees. Before 1931 he was 
chief chemist and assistant superintendent 
in charge of laboratory, mill and calender 
departments. He was appointed to that 
post in 1917, five years after he had 
joined the firm as a chemist. 

3efore joining Manhattan, : Sturte- 
vant had been a chemist at Ruther- 
ford Rubber Co. and previous =“ a chem- 
ist at the General Electric plant in West 
Lynn. 

Mr. Sturtevant is a graduate of the 
University of Maine and is a native of 
Bangor. He is a member of the Amer- 
ican Chemical Societv and in 1929 was 
chairman of the New York Rubber 
Group. He is also a member of the 
American Society for Testing Materials 
and has been chairman of various com- 
mittees. He has authored articles in vari- 
ous techhnical papers on testing mechan- 
ical rubber goods and fabrics. Since 1917 
he has been Manhattan’s representative 
for the Rubber Manufacturers’ Asssocia- 
tion on the technical committee of me- 
chanical rubber gods. He was vice chair- 
man of the group three terms. During 
the war he was a member of the Navy’s 
rubber reserve committee and was award- 
ed a naval ordnance emblem for distin- 
guished service. 


War Assets Administration, Wash- 
ington, D. C., among the surplus prod- 
ucts offered for sale last month included 
the following: two million tire repair 
patches which cost $2,750,000; new and 
used truck tires costing $1,300,000: two 
million gallons of xylidine; telephone and 
telegraph equipment including 45,564 feet 
of telephone cable, 9,768 feet of cordage, 
25,000 cords, 462 telephones : three million 
military and naval gas masks: 4,000 bar- 
rage balloons. 





Carlisle Tire & Rubber Co., Carlisle, 
Pa., has elected to the board Fleet Ad- 
miral William F. Halsey, Jr., who has 
been relieved of active participation in 
naval affairs at his own request after 46 
years of service. 
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Worid’s Industrial Fair 


Rubber and sporting goods exhibits will 
be featured in the World’s Industrial 
Fair, to open in June along the famous 
boardwalk in Atlantic City, N. J., it was 
recently announced by William G. Rolley, 
Fair president. The principal exhibit 
building of the Fair will be the Million 
Dollar Pier which extends out over the 
Atlantic Ocean for more than a third of 
a mile. The Fair, a permanent one, will 
establish Atlantic City as the preview cen- 
ter for innovations occurring in the in- 
dustrial field. 

It will be the first World’s Fair since the 
New York one of 1939-40, whose fam- 
ous symbols of the trylon and perisphere 
will be replaced by the smokestack and 
the gear. 


Koppers Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa, 
has authorized its engineering and con- 
struction division to design and build 
at Kobuta, Pa., a polystyrene plant 
with an annual capacity of 15 million 
pounds, it was recently announced by 
Dan M. Rugg, company vice president 
and general manager of the chemical div- 
ision. The plant will be adjacent to the 
styrene and phthalic anhydride plants 
now owned and operated by Koppers at 
Kobuta. Koppers now is producing poly- 
styrene commercially on a small scale at 
the Kobuta plant and expects t» make 
first shipments soon. Small commercial 
production from these facilities will con- 
tinue until the large plant is in opera- 
tion. The company makes styrene at 
Kobuta from benzene, and the manufac- 
ture of polystyrene is a further processing 
of styrene. Pilot plants have been oper- 
ated by company research scientists at 
Mellon Institute, and the processes to be 
used in the large polystyrene plant were 
developed through this research. It will 
take about a vear to build the new plant 
and get it into operation, Mr. Rugg 
stated. 


Calco Chemical Division, American 
Cyanamid Co., Bound Brook, N. J., has 
announced that a new sales unit, the rub- 
ber chemicals department, has been cre- 
ated to handle the sale of rubber chemi- 
cals to the rubber industry. The rubber 
chemicals department of American Cyan- 
amid has been merged with the new Calco 
sales unit. This change places at the dis- 
posal of the rubber industry the special- 
ized experience of the Calco organization. 
3ancroft W. Henderson, manager of the 
rubber chemicals department, American 
Cyanamid Co., has been named to head 
the new department. 


Heyden Chemical Corp., 393 Seventh 
Ave., New York, N. Y., is adding a 
$450,000 fine chemicals building to its 
plant at Fords, N. J. Of. brick, steel, 
and concrete, the new structure will pro- 
vide an additional 5,000 square feet of 
floor space to be used in the production 
of organic chemicals. The building will 
also be two storeis high except for the 
tower portion, which will rise five stories 
to accommodate twin fractionating col- 
umns. 

Heyden also has moved its Chicago, 
Ill., offices to more spacious quarters at 
20 N. Wacker Dr. F. A. Degener is in 
charge of the office, and J. E. O’Donnell, 
Wm. C. Ellis, and G. S. Kahle are repre- 
sentatives. 
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GREAT 
IMPACT 
STRENGTH 


Are your Plastie Parts 
-improved ? 








REDUCED 
ASTICIZE 
BLEEDING 


PLASTIC 
OMPOSITIO 












COMPOSITION: Parts by weight 


hae’ y Chloride polymer 
(stabilized 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Perbunan 35 50.0 
Perbunan 26 50.0 
Diocty! phthalate 50.0 50.0 50.0 
Tensile Strength, psi - 2900 1750 Boag 
Elongation at Break, % 270 380 
Shore Hardness 
(Instantaneous) “a 80 65 65 
Specific Gravity 1,27 1.18 1.16 
Processing Characteristics : 
Extrusion race: inches 
. per minute 34 #605 61 
Appearance Smooth 4 Very 
Flexibility at Low Temperatures Rpprooth 
impact br ttleness test: Ss ee 
Broke at —20F —50F—60F = 





+ 
. ‘ “~ 
The data illustrate how Perbunan 26 or 35, blended with’ 
vinyl chloride pclymer, provides incrgased flexibility, . 
great impact strength, low temperature flexibiMty, hig 
extrusion rate and reduced bleeding of the plasticizer. — : 
Perbunan—remarkable by itself in many automotive and P E R B U N A 
ai aie ) ; yr i 
aircraft parts—now greatly improves non-vulcanized <i Rg gg PO 
plastic compositions. Specify Perbunan for your rubber ae ' 
and plastic parts! 
ENJAY COMPANY, INC. (formerly Stanco Distributors, Inc.), 26 Broadway, 
New York 4, N. Y.; First Central Tower, 106 South Main Street, Akron 8, 
Ohio; 221 North LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Illinois; 378 Stuart Street, Boston 
17, Massachusetts. West Coast Representatives: H. M. Royal Inc., 4814 
Loma Vista Avenue, Los Angeles 11, California. Warehouse stocks in 


Elizabeth, New Jersey; Los Angeles, California; Chicago, Illinois; Akron, THE SYNTHETIC RUBBER THAT RESISTS 
Ohio; and Baton Rouge, Louisiana. Copyright 1946 by Stanco Distributors, Inc. OIL, COLD, HEAT AND TIME 
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MIDWEST 


Erecting Plant in Brazil 





To conserve domestic supplies of cas- 
tor oil, linseed oil, oiticia ol and glycer- 
ine—all of which are still in fair supply 
in Brazil—and at the same time afford 
better service to Brazilian customers, 
Reichhold Chemicals, Inc., Detroit, Mich.. 
is now constructing a resin manutactur- 
ing plant on three acres of ground re 
cently acquired in the northeast section 
rf ei dc Janeiro. 

he old Chimica Industrial (do Bra- 
sil) r _ the Brazilian company, will be 
headed by Mario de Oliveira’ Brandao 
ind H. Levy. officers of James Magnus, 
Ltda Reichhold’s — present Brazilian 
agents. Actual management of the plant 


will be in the hands of Messrs. Brandao 
and Levy; while the production will b 
supervised by an RCI-trained technician 
from the United States 

Manufacturing equipment for the Bra- 
zilian plant is being shipped to Rio from 
this country and will be installed under 
the direction of one of the engineers 
from RCI’s domestic plants. As soon as 
manufacturi ng operations in Rio 
are in full swing, a technical service lab- 
oratory will also be installed for the ben- 
efit of Brazilian customers. 

Production of the Rio plant is current- 
million pounds of 
resin a year, but its construction has bec 
arranged to permit the installation of ad- 
litional kettles, should an increased out- 
Cc alle d i Yr 
Magnus, Ltda., will act as 
for the new company and will 
continue as agent for RCI colors, togeth- 
cr with any special resins which it may 
l necessary to import after the 
functioning 


resin 
t 


ly estimated at 1 


sell- 





plant starts 


Monsanto Operations 


Chemical Co., St. Louis 4, 
December 4 the com- 
pletion of final installations for phos- 
phorie acid and sodium phosphate manu- 
facture at its plant in prc Mich 
The shift of phosphoric acid and sodium 
phosphate operations from Monsanto's 
Anniston, Ala.. plant began with the 
opening of the Trenton plant in 1942, but 
was delayed because of wartime restric- 
tions. Sodium phosphates now produced 
at Trenton include monosodium phos- 
phate. disodium phosphate, trisodium 
phosphate, tetrasodium pyrophosphate. 
sodium acid pyrophosphate, and poly- 
phosphates. The prsllarsion of tetraso- 
dium pyrophosphate, formerly carried on 


\lonsanto 
\lo., announced on 


at the company’s’ Monsanto, IIL, plant, 
also has been shifted to Trenton. 
Monsanto has advanced John J. Healy, 


director of dev elopment for its Mer- 
rimac division at Everett, Mass., to the 
assistant general managership of the div- 
ision, according to General Manager 
Daniel S. Dinsmoor. Mr. Healy, a native 
f Boston and graduate of Harvard Uni- 
versity, has been with Merrimac sinc¢ 
1921. In taking over his new assign- 
ment he will continue to carry the re- 
sponsibility for coordination of the div- 
ision’s current expansion program. Mfr. 
Healy is a member of the admissions 
committee of the American Institute of 
Chemical Engineers, a former chairman 
of the Institute’s Boston Section, and a 
director and a national councilor of the 


Northeastern Section of the American 
Chemical Society. 
I*, Loutrel succeeds Mr. Healy as 
director of the development department 
The plastics division at Springfield, 
Mass., is erecting a new pilot-plant for 
plastics research at an estimated cost ot 
$175,000 and to be completed by early 
summer. The pilot plant, designed for ex- 
perimenting with production methods for 
new products, will be a three-story brick. 
steel, and concrete building with a floo: 
size of OO Ly 120 feet. The new unit will 
more than double the facilities for pro- 
luction research and development work 
of the company’s research eee 
Company officials also announced that the 


color laboratory will be tripled in size to 
handle the increased foal Sie about 
by the expanded production of all types 


{ plastic materials. At the same time 
new injection molding equipment will bc 
installed in the color laboratory to facil- 
itate sample molding runs 

Monsanto's plastics division opened a 
Cincinnati sales office on January 1, with 
Edward T. McBride in charge as branch 
manager Mr. McBride entered) Mon 
santo’s service last April following his 
discharge from the Army at the rank ot 
lieutenant colonel. During the early part 
of the war he was in charge of the re- 


design of Ordnance materiel to permit 
use of plastics. He holds technical de- 
grees from Newark Tech and Seton 


Hall College 

The office will be staffed by Joseph. T. 
Demers and William S. Blanchard. Its 
sales territory will embrace parts of Olio, 
Indiana, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Penn- 


svlvania, and all of West Virginia 





Johan Bjorksten, owner of Bparnes 
Laboratories, 185 N. Wabash Ave., Chi 
cago 1, Ill, has formed a patch 
under the name of Bjorksten Research 
Laboratories, which will continue and ex- 
pand the business of Bjorksten Labora- 
tories. Officers of the corporation are: 
Dr. Bjorksten, president and treasurer; 
Stuart O. Fiedler, vice president; A 
Charles Lawrence, secretary. The ofticers 
also constitute the board of directors. 
As president of the corporation, Dr 
3jorksten will continue directing the af- 
fairs of the organization. Mr. Fiedler will 
continue his duties as manager of the 
South Chicago branch laboratory. Dur- 
ing 1946 approximately 80% of the busi- 
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ness of Bjorksten Laboratories was re- 
search assignments for corporations on a 
yearly contract basis: 15% was on chem- 
ical market surveys, and 3% on miscel- 
laneous assignments 


Building Plant in Utah 


To supply its West Coast and North- 
west business Thermoid Co., Trenton, 
N. J., is erecting a new manufacturing 
plant at Nephi, Utah, to be known. as 
Vhermoid Western Co. It is hoped that 
operations will begin this summer. 

The new plant will comprise 200,000 
square feet of Hoor space, with the main 
manufacturing building totaling 165,000 
square feet. The plant has been designed 
for maximum production etticiency. Raw 
materials are sent to the top floor of the 
plant at one end and through successive 
stages move downward through prepara- 
tory areas, to ground level, then 
sively through manufacturing 
the other end of the building 
ished products are ready for 
Features of the plant include 
road sidings, two elevators, a_ sprinkler 
system, a 125,000-gallon water storage 
tank, two Babcock & Wilcox 750 h.p. boil- 
ers, and hydraulic steam and air pumps, 
The plant will also be equipped with a 
modern cafeteria and modern dressing 
and washrooms for employes. There will 
be parking facilities for employes’ cars, 
and opposite the plant a complete service 
station for overhauling autos and _ trucks. 

For the most part, manufacturing will 
be directed toward production of rubber 
products such as V-belts, fractional 
ce ie wer belts, conveyer and transmis- 
sion belting of all types, oil field products, 
such wrapped hose items as rotary hose, 
stuffing box rings, and suction and_ air 
and vacuum hose, and molded hose pro- 
ducts including air, water, and steam 
hose, wire hydraulic molded hose, and 
woven radiator hose. Thermoid Western 
also expects to add a special building for 
the production of certain types of brake 
lining. It is estimated that the phat will 
be able to produce 12,000 fan belts and 
about 40,000 feet of hose a day. 

It is further planned to build up the 
— number of savin nal to 500 or 600. 

D. Pardoe, Thermoid vice president, 
Mey been in charge of the construction of 
the Utah plant. 
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Architect's Drawing of Thermoid Western Co. Plant, Nephi, Utah 
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SUN RUBBER-PROCESSING AID... 


Gives Desired Softness, Speeds Up Milling by 15% 


A manufacturer of hose, gasketing, and other mechanical goods was using 
cottonseed and paraffin spindle oils as softening agents, but had consid- 
erable difficulty in getting the desired product softness. 


A Sun Engineer recommended a specially refined Sun rubber-process- 
ing aid, a carefully selected group of hydrocarbons that have a natural 
affinity for rubber. 

The desired softness of 20 on the Shor Durometer was readily ob- 
tained when the plant switched to this Sun ‘‘Job-Proved"’ material. The 
rubber was much easier to handle, and milling time was reduced by 15%, 
with savings in labor and power. 

Sun rubber-processing aids are highly compatible with natural and 
synthetic rubbers. They eliminate blooming, cracking, hardening or bleed- 
ing. For modern “‘Job-Proved"’ rubber-processing aids, call your nearest 
Sun office. 


SUN OIL COMPANY - Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Sponsors of the Sunoco News-Voice of the Air—Lowell Thomas 
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Chester 


A. Capron, Jr. 


(Left to Right) Charles Wetsel, Wm. 

Lerch, and Howard Cope Looking Over 

the First Inner Tube Recently Made by 
Cascade Rubber, Inc. 


Cascade Now Makes Inner Tubes 


Cascade Rubber, Inc., Cuyahoga Falls, 
is now manufacturing a line of passen- 
ger and truck tire tubes. For the past 10 
years a producer of camelback and tire 
repair materials, the firm is eXtending its 
operatiens to include the Cascade “Blue 
Label” tube which will be available in 
all passenger-car tire sizes and most of 
the popular truck tire sizes. 

The confpany’s plant in Cuyahoga Falls 
is equipped to produce 1,000 tubes a day. 
Installation of the latest. MfcNeil curing 
pkesses fitted with chrome plated molds 
has just been completed * 4 

The new tube wal be: seld through 
established dealers who for a Aegade have 
marketed the company’s camefactk and 
tire repair materials. These degters are 
in an area which extends from,the East 
Coast to the Mississippi River. 


In manufacturite. auto and ffpgk tire 
tubes, the firm #8 cutgring=.a Hs io 
ii 

experience, gat cOmpaiiv? 
spokesman pointed out. William G. Lerch,” 








which its execut#tess 4re alrexdy 
equipped _ by ié 
I 
Howard J. Cope, and Charles R. Wetsel, 
Cascade’s officers, have a combined back- 
ground of more than 100 in the 
rubber business 
Mr. Lerch became assqciated with 
Miller Rubber Co, in‘1907, and was made 
assistant superintendent in 1910. He later 
was with India Tire & Rubber and with 
Master Tire & Rubber, leaving the latter 
firm in 1936 to help found Cascade, of 
which he is president. His, 40 years in 
the industry have produced a number of 
improvements in development and pro- 


years 


duction methods, including several pat- 
ents. One of them is the double-cord 
breaker for truck tires. 

Mr. Cope has worked with rubber 


since 1911 when he joined Firestone. He 
was subsequently asgociated with Gen- 
eral Tire & Rubber, Vulcanizers’ Equip- 
ment Co. and Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. 
With Mr. Lerch he organized Cascade 10 
years ago 

In 1938, Mr. Wetsel became.an officer 
of the confpany. He had beén ‘pfevioush 
with Miller Rubber, which he joined in 
1911 and served as western division sales 


manager. Later he went veh Master 
Tire and from there to Castade. 
Indenendently owned and_ operated. 


Cascade Rubber, Inc., has had a rapid 
growth in 10 years. The firm will con- 
tinue to manufacture its camelback and 
tire repair materials lines. 











The General Tire & Rubber Co., 
\kron, through H. L. Creecy, southern 
division manager, has announced the 
appointment of Ronald H.‘*Herd as ter- 
ritory salesman in northern and central 
Georgia. Mr. Herd, 36, is married ‘and 
a graduate of Georgia Tech. He is @ 
native of Atlanta and will continue to 
reside there. Before becoming associated 
with General Tire, Mr. Herd had been 
district manager for The Chevrolet 
motor Co., for whom he had worked 15 
years. 


Pharis Tire & Rubber Co., Newark, 
reports that car owners who have cussed 
out synthetic inner tubes because they 
often buckled in sub-zero weather and 
left them flat can now credit science with 
another big assist, as the new red du 
Pont neoprene tubes have just come 
through a series of unique tests which 
prove that they can shake off the effects 
of extremes in temperature. The dynamic 
cold tests were conducted by Ralph M. 
Reel, Pharis vice president in charge of 
research and development. Both neoprene 
and conventional synthetic tubes were 
subjected to the following tests: A tube 
was inserted in a Pharis tire mounted on 
a 1940 model Ford wheel. Soapstone was 
used as a lubricant. The entire wheel as- 
sembly was immersed into a bath of al- 
cohol and dry ice and kept at a tempera- 
ture of —40° F. for one hour. Upon re- 
moval from the bath, the assembly was 
applied to a car as quickly as possible, 
driven four miles at 35 m. p. h., and then 
removed and examined. This cycle of 
immersion and driving was repeated 10 
times. The neoprene tube. stated Mr. 
Reel, proved definitely resistant to a 
recy. which other synthe- 
tics, is accelerated by cold weather. Most 
synthetic rubbers at sub-zero tempera- 
tures tend to flow toward the crown of 
the tire, forming a long circumferential 
buckle or fold. This creep also causes a 
thinning of the sidewall in proportion to 
the amount of buckle and the Jength of 
time the tube is subjected to*¢old. While 
_Meoprene does flow, it soon returus to its 
yoriginal form without any serious perma- 
neht damage to the tube. Other rubber 


ing process 


substitutes retain the fold and thin spot, 
failure. 


which quickly lead to tube 
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Goodyear Expanding Operations 


Production is under way at Goodyear 
Tire & Rubkter Co.’s new factory near 
Havana, Cuba, it was announced | last 

sstmoyth by George K. Hinshaw, vice presi- 

at dem” and, production manager of the 

*"company’S foreign operations. Built in 
the middfes*6f~a l4-acre orange grove, 
the new plant is producing popular-size 
tires and: tubes, repair materials, and 
rubber heels for the Cuban market 

Goodyear personnel at the new plant 
is headed by Richard P. Morgan, vice 
president and general manager; Marvin 
\. Ryan, vice president in charge of pro- 
duction; and Eugene Riveroll, treasurer 
Mr. Morgan joined the Goodyear Expori 
Co. in 1926, and most of his service has 
been in the foreign field—Puerto Rico, 
the West Indies and South America. 
In 1938 he was made manager of th 
Goodyear plant in Venezuela. Before go. 
ing to Cuba, Mr. Ryan had been division 
superintendent of the company’s plant in 
Brazil since 1942. He joined Goodyear 
in 1933 at Los Angeles, Calif. Mr. River- 
oll, with Goodyear since 1943, was pre- 

viously office manager of the company’s 
factory in Mexico. 

A $1,850,000 modernization and expan- 
sion program, designed to assure continu- 
ous capacity operation of all tire produc- 
tion machinery is under way at Good- 
year’s Jackson, Mich., plant, according 
to plant manager E. T. Ruffner.  Prin- 
cipal phase of the overall improvement 
plan is an addition to the plant’s milling 
and compounding division t 
steady flow of rubber stock for tire and 
tube building. The program, scheduled 
for completion this spring, culminates a 
highly systematized reconversion 
that began in 1944 with installation of 
facilities to increase tire and tube pro- 
duction 28% over the prewar level. 

In announcing thg%sengineering  im- 
provements, Mr. Ruffner’ stated, 
last September when €the~Jackson plant 
attained production capacity, it has been 
necessary to operate our milling and com- 
pounding machinery on a seven-day-week 
basis. Addition of new Hiipment and 
rearrangement of certain @berations wil] 
further modernize the plant @nd_ enable 
us to maintain an adequate .supply of 
stock for tire and tube building.” 

Predicting peak production of passen- 





(a) provide 


plan 


“Since 





Left, Cross-Section from Typical Synthetic Inner Tube Showing Buckle 

along Crown after 10 Cycles of Immersion at -40° F. for One Hour and 10 

Four-Mile Trips at 35 m.p.h. This Buckling Caused Many Tubes to Crack 

Open before Completion of 10 Trips. At Right, a Neoprene Tube after the 
Same Tests 
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BEARINGS 
WILL HOLD IT! 


The precision demands in rubber calenders today 
are more exacting than ever before, but Timken 
Balanced Proportion Bearings on calender rolls are 
not only meeting, but anticipating them. 


Whatever the calendering tolerances specified for rubber or plastic sheets or 
film, the Timken calender roll bearing mounting shown above has proved its 
ability to hold them under all modern manufacturing conditions. 


It makes possible accurate and constant gap setting between rolls with result- 
ing close control of product thickness; minimum operating and maintenance 
costs; and extended calender life. 


For further information consult the calender build- 
er or our engineers. And make sure the trade-mark 
“TIMKEN” appears on every bearing that goes 
in your machines. The Timken Roller Bearing 
Company, Canton 6, Ohio. 
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ver tires for the first six months of 1947, 
the plant manager added, “There have 
been numerous occasions this year when 
tire manufacture was on the trink of 


insufficient supplies of 
raw materials. The situation still is touch- 
and-go on as many as 13 items among 
those required in building a tire.” 
Expansion of production facilities has 
brought the bile of Goodyear rubber 
and Neolite soles and heels up to 400,000 
airs dal Harry L. Post, manager of 
the company’s shoe products division, an- 
nounced recent ly. The doubling of manu- 
facturing capacity at Goodyear’s Gadsden, 
Ala., plant and new installations at St 
Marys, O., and Los Angeles, Calif., have 
added materially to the volume of shox 
products put out by the company’s orig- 
inal sole and hee! plant at Windsor, Vt. 
Industrial rubber hose-making capacity 
at Goodyear is now virtually double that 


stoppage due to 











of the last prewar year, according to 
\WW. C. Winings, sales manager of the 
mechanical goods division. Increased 
postwar demand for hose has exceeded 
peak | production, and plant expansion will 
mtinue into 1947 as the company re- 
eives additional equipment — ordered 
months ago. A heavy volume of special- 
service “hand built’ hose has developed 
with commercial application of new prod- 
ucis engineered under wartime. stress. 
Current production is concentrated on air, 
steam, water, vacuum, paint spray, acety- 
lene welding, and numerous types oi 
petroleum hose, Mr. Winings stated, a 


eacetime changeover from military out- 
put which included marine hose up to a 
foot in diameter, and special bullet-sealing 
hose for aircraft 


Other Goodyear Announcements 


Tw members of the crude rubber pur- 
chasing division have received overseas 
assignments to Singapore, headquarters 
for Goodyear’s rubber purchasing staff in 
the Far East. Noel Cook goes there as 
rubber buyer, and Louis F. Griesenbeck 
has been named manager of the com- 
pany’s Singapore warehouse. 

Joining Goodyear in 1933, Mr. Cook's 
first overseas assignment was in 1937 
when he went to Singapore as warehouse 
manager. A year later he became assist- 
ant purchasing agent in Ceylon, India, 
and in 1942 he was recalled to Akron 
to serve in Goodyear Aircraft Corp.’s 
purchasing division. He returned to the 
crude rubber staff a year ago. 

Mr. Griesenbeck has been with Good- 
year since 1941, starting as a rubber in- 
spector in New York. He held a similar 
post in Akron during the war, returning 
to the New York staff early this year. 

Samuel J. Mabry has been appointed of- 
fice manager of Goodyear’s mechanical 
goods division, Los Angeles, Calif., suc- 
ceeding L. A. Strauss, who eaiiipaed to 
enter other business. A native of Mt. 
Vernon, Ill., Mr. Mabry joined Goodyear 
in 1935, starting at the Los Angeles fac- 
tory. After two years on the producttion 
training squardon he held several posts 
in the factory’s production control de- 
partment before transferring recently to 
the mechanical sales division. 

P. W. Beggs, superintendent of Good- 
year’s textile mill in Sao Paulo, Brazil, 
recently arrived in the United States on 


goods 


home leave after six vears overseas. A 
native of Kansas, Mr. Beggs has been 
associated with Goodyear since 1920, 
starting as an inspector for the South- 
western Cotton Co., Phoenix, Ariz. 
Later he became a cotton buyer for 
Goodyear and before going to Brazil 


superintendent of Goodyear’s 
mill in Angeles for 1] 


had been 
tire fabric 
years 

A new method of | 
that will revolutionize its 
handling has been perfecied by Spencer 
A, Larsen, director of the air cargo re- 
search of Wayne University, in conjunc- 
tion with the Goodyear research lal ora- 
tory. Named the “hammock pack” by 
Dr. Larsen, the new method firmly sus- 
pends each individual fruit in Phofilm, 
preventing sway or any contact which 
might cause bruising, a major factor in 
spoilage in the present method of  ship- 
While seeming to be 


Los 


vackaging fresh fruit 
shipping and 


ping perishables. 

more difficult and expensive a_ packing 
method, the new technique is actually 
stated to be simpler, quicker, and_ less 


costly. The foundation of the “ham- 
mock pack” is formed of two sheets of 
cardboard, in each of which a series of 
circular holes has been cut, each hole 
slightly larger than the diameter of the 
fruit to be packed. Each sheet is then 
covered with a film of pliofilm. One 
sheet is then warmed. slightly, and the 
pieces of fruit are placed on the card- 
board, one piece over each hole. The 
warm Pliofilm stretches, permitting the 
fruit to sink in a sort of cradle. The oth- 
er Plhiofilm-cardboard sheet is then 
warmed and pressed down over the fruit. 
Its Plioflm sheathing likewise stretches 
around the fruit. and the two Pliofilm 
sheets stick together to form a heat seal 
The assembly with its suspended fruit 
is then packed into cartons equipped with 
cardboard partitions, as in egg crates, 
which protect the fruit from any con- 
tact. Advantages of the new packing 
method are stated to be: preservation of 
the fresh flavor of the mtg protection 
against any contamination; protection 
against bruising; and the transparent 
Pliofilm allows better display by the deal- 
er and examination by the consumer. 

the popular-priced 


Something new in 


hose field has been announced by Good- 
year’s mechanical goods division, Desig- 
nated as the Black Wing cord line of 
water and air hose, it features a body 
structure based on a new manufacturing 
principle, according to R. W. Sanborn. 
company hose sales manager. Horizontal 


exclusive method of bond- 
carcass, and tube together, 
gives the new hose rope-like flexibility 
and yet retains maximum ruggedness. 
Designed to stand up under extreme serv- 
ice conditions, the water hose is expected 
to prove particularly adaptable for con- 
struction operations requiring a kinkless, 
easily handled conduit. The hose is built 
in 34- to 2%-inch sizes. Also highly flex1- 
ble, Black Wing air hose is manufacture? 
in two types: two-braid standard for 
penumatic tool service; and three-braid 
heavy-duty for air drill usage. Sizes 
range from 34-inch to 1% inches. Both 
products utilize the wartime-developed 
cabled cotton body for greater carcass 
strength, and a sturdy, seamless tube un- 
affected by lubricants which often cause 
swelling and flaking. 

Speedier and more economical rice 
harvesting is foreseen in Goodyear’s de- 
velopment and production of a tire de- 
signed specifically for soft, loamy soils. 
Principal feature of the tire, according 
to R. W. Sohl, manager of tractor tire 
design, is its deep tread lug, which closely 
resembles the company’s self-cleaning, 
open-center Sure Grip tractor tire de- 
sign. Advantages of rubber-tired equip- 
ment in the rice fields have been vividly 
demonstrated. Tests show that a rubber- 
tired tractor will travel a distance of 1,320 


braiding, an 
ing cover, 
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steel-wheeled tractor in 
representing an increase 
or one hour and 22 
10-hour day. Tests 


feet bevond the 
the same time, 
of 15.7% work done, 
minutes saved per 
made on fuel consumption showed th 
rubber-tired tractor to travel farther on 
the same amount of fuel with the same 
load as the steel-wheeled tractor. 


Goodyear. has announced that it again 
is in production of LifeGuard satety 
tubes Bt both passenger buses and trucks, 
and ot oder -die tubes in) both 
truck and passenger-car sizes. For al- 
most five years during the war period, 


products was greatly 
except tor high 


production of these 
curtailed or suspended, 


priority military purposes. According t 
Frank Griesinger, manager of tube ~~ 
LifeGuards eliminate the hazard of blow- 


outs from high-speed bus and truck op- 
erations, protecting against damage to 
equipment and injury to personnel. The 
tubes consist literally of a two-ply cord 
tire built inside a conventional appearing, 


high-quality inner tube. Regarding th 
Puncture Seal tubes, Mr. Griesinger 
stated that they were an outgrowth oi 


the company’s experience in making bul- 
let sealing tubes for military use. They 
are of the plastic sealing type and are 
built to exceed government specifications 


for this type of tube. Puncture Seal 
tubes are recommended tor — service 
where punctures are frequent and cause 


road delays, but under conditions wher 
continuous high speed is not a tact in 
operations. 

America’s 17-billion dollar highway 
construction and maintenance program 
will use the most modern and efficient 
pneumatic tires ever produced, accord- 
ing to J. E. Mayl, Goodyear vice presi- 
dent. Keeping pace with manutacturers 
of heavy equipment, the tire industr) 
as a whole has made drastic and dram- 
atic changes during the past ten years, 
Mr. Mayl said. An example is Good- 
year's contemplated production 0’ 
earthmover tires of 30.00-33 size. This 
30-ply rating tire will stand 95 inche; 
high and weigh 2,085 pounds. Its cross- 
sectional width will measure more than 
33 inches. The largest earthmover tire 
heretofore manufactured was the 27.00 
33 size. Production of earthmover tires 
represe nts an achievement in engineer- 
ing and designing of special products 
tor specific needs. Prime qualifications 
of earthmover tires, Mr. Mayl added, 
are their ability to carry maximum 
loads at maximum flotation, to resist 
snagging, bruising, and cutting, to pro- 
vide strength for carrying heavy loads, 
and to itd traction for all types of 
surfaces 


Hs 
os) 


Wise Allied Products, Inc., Ada, ac- 
cording to President R. M. Wise, is erect- 
ing a single-floor, concrete block building 
with initial floor space of 8,400 square 
feet, which will house present equipment 
as well as the additional equipment that 
the firm is going to install for the pro- 
duction of molded rubber articles. At 
present Wise Allied is producing molded 


bathing caps and miscellaneous rubber 
items. 
The Standard Chemical Co., Akron, 


has announced the change of its name to 
the Harwick Standard Chemical Co. 
Under the new name the products, poli- 
cies, and management of the company re- 
main unchanged. C. J. Harwick is gen- 
eral manager. 
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Firestone Developments 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
had a premiere showing of its new tech- 


nicol r picture of the 1946 Indianapolis 
I act all omments by 
Wi thor Shaw and oth er noted racing 


drivers, and a new technicolor film mad¢ 
by Walt Disney on the buile ling of a tire, 

New York, N. Y., at the Ri tz-Carlton 
Hotel on November 20 and in Detroit, 
Mich., mn November 29. The Detroit 
showing was before the local section of 
he Society of Automotive Engineers, and 
Mr. Shaw was present in person at this 
meeting. Both films are very well done, 
and both should be very valuable aids 
t Firestone company in particular 





to = 
and the rubber industry in general in ex- 
no thse to the public the high quality and 
excellent perform ance of present- day 
tires made of synthetic rubber or blends 
of synthetic and natural rubber, 

\ war-born solution to the problem of 
keeping bullet-riddled tires on rims has 
been converted to Peacetime use by Fire- 
stone, with a resultant increase of up to 
40% in original tread mileage by use ot 
a new, wider rim. Company rim en- 
gineers, watching the record of the mil- 
itary rim, incorporated even newer fea- 
tures into their designs which are now 
available to truck, bus, and trailer oper- 
ator Research has shown that in order 
to obtain the best tire mileage, the rim 
shor be 70% as wide as the 
section of the tire it carries. Backbone 
of any tire, especially the big truck and 
bus tires, is the bead. Heretofore only 
one side of the bead, the rubber encased 
steel that rests on the rim, had been an- 
chored. The other side of the rim was 
not raised, cosine: 3 in rock and sway ot 
the tire which caused bead chafing, a con- 
tributing factor to blowouts and sidewall 
failures, Firestone solved the problem by 
raising the other side of the rim, making 
a full five-degree taper possible on both 
sides. These tapers make it possible to 
lock the tire beads to the rim, virtually 
ending wobble and greatly reducing rim 
rust and corrosion. Tests have indicated 
that up to 30% of the increased tread 
mileage is due to the wide rim; while an 
additional 10% of wear is added by the 
elimination of the tire wobble. 

An all-plastic clothesline that will defy 
sun and rain and will not rust, rot, sag, 
or stretch, is being introduced bv Fire- 
stone through its retail stores. Sixteen 
strands of the company’s Velon plastic 
are braided together to give the line ex- 


cross- 



















ceptional strength.  ( ‘loth espins clinch 
firmly to the braid and will not 
lip off — clot} whipped about 
in strong winds. The line is also decora 
ive, using tack and white plastic strands 

J. W. Liska, a member of the Firestone 
research staff for the past 14 vears, has 
beer d an assistant director of 


chemical and physical re- 
1es Dr. Liska replaces 
10 recently became direc- 
i Research ——— lation 


at Princeton, N 





fice of Rubber Reser now re- 
sumed his prewar respon ies at the 
Firestone researcn laboratories, where he 
and O. D. Cole are assistant directors of 
research in their respective fields 

The engagement was recently an- 
nounced of Miss Martha Parke Fire- 
stone, daughter of Harvey S. Firestone, 
Jr., president of the Firestone company, 
and William Clay Ford, grandson of 
Henry Ford. The wedding is scheduled 
for June 21 

















Diagram Showing How New Firestone 
Rim Holds Both Tire Beads Firmly in Place 


Elizabeth Firestone, another daughter 
f Mr. and Mrs. Firestone, Jr., played 
“Fantasy,” consisting of three a her 
original compositions, when she appeared 
as guest pianist on the “Voice of Fire- 
stone” radio program, Novemter 18. She 
was accompanied by the aie sym- 
phonic orchestra age _the direction ot 
Howard Barlow. Miss Firestone has been 
steadily gaining recognition as a musi- 
cian and composer, several of her com- 
positions having been featured over na- 


wal aciworks the past two years 





Denman Tire & Rubber Co., \Warren, 
at its recent directors’ meeting elected 
the former heavyweight champion, Gene 
Tunney, chairman of the board to suc- 
ceed Russell McCandless, who, however, 
remains director. Other company officers 
continue, as follows: president, Wilson 
B. McCandless; vice president and gen- 
ral manager, H. F. Webster; vice presi- 
dent, E. L. Antonen; secretary-treasurer, 
J. D. Simpson. The election of Mr. 
Tunney was in recognition of the out- 
standing help he has been to the company 
as a director for the past year. 


Hycar American Rubber will hence- 
forth designate the nitrile-type rubber 
produced by the B. F. Goodrich Chem- 
ical Co., Rose Bldg., Cleveland 15, ac- 
cording to President W. S. Richardson. 
Rubber manufacturers have long felt 
that the word “synthetic” carries the im- 
plication that rubber so named is inferior 
to natural rubber. Mr. Richardson also 
stated that this change is in accordance 
with the current trend in the rubber and 
chemical industries to end usage of the 
word synthetic in reference to man- 
made materials which are in no way 
“imitations or substitutes,” and which are 
for many purposes superior to natural 
rubber products. 


The Timken Roller Bearing Co., Can- 
ton 6, has announced the retirement of 
Purchasing Agent Albert C. Walsh are 
26 years with the company. Mr. ,Walsh 
came to Timken when it purchaged . the 
Gilliam Mfg. Co., by whom he fry then 
been employed. 


Seiberling Rubber, Co., Akron, has 
made Arthur A. Leedy director of engi- 
neering, and J. E Kallgren, formerly 2 
project engineer fou United States Rub- 
ber’ Co., New York, N. ¥., has been 
named chief engineer of the Seiberling 
Barberton, O., plant, to fill the vacancy 
created by Mr. Leedy’s promotion. Mr. 
Kallgren was a_ staff engineer for the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. from 1933 
to 1942, when he joined U. S. Rubber. 

Mr. Leedy’s position, a new one in the 
Seiberling organization, places him in 
charge of engineering policy at both the 
Barberton plant and other existing or 
prospective domestic plants. He is ex- 





pected to be of more assistance to Seiber- 
ling’s Canadian plant and to companies 
in France and England with which Seib- 
erling has technical associations. 
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Goodrich Appointments 
Warren H. Hackett and E. A. Doer- 


schuk have been made assistant trcas- 
urers of The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, 
Mr. Hackett, formerly manager of the 
insurance and real estate department, be- 
gan his rubber career in 1913 and had 
been assistant secretary and treasurer of 
the Miller Rubber Co. when it was ac- 
ely by Goodrich in 1930. Mr. Doer- 

schuk, formerly general credit manager 
of the company, came to Goodrich aiter 
his graduation trom Ohio State Uni- 
versity in 1916 and has been a member 


of the credit department of the com- 
pany’s treasury division ever since. He 
will continue his responsibility — for 


credits. 

The crude rubber purchasing office of 
the Goodrich company is again being 
opened in Singapore, Straits Settlement, 
witn George M. Naylor .. _managing 
director, it was announced | A. Stev- 
ens, manager of crude se r purchasing, 
The office closed with the Japanese oc- 
cupation. Mr. Naylor is widely known in 
the crude rubber trade, where he has 
spent practically all his career. He was 
on the crude rubber purchasing staff of 
the company from 1929 to 1942, when he 
retired; much of that period was spent 
in Malaya. 

William McCormick has been made 
chief of the industrial hygiene depart- 
ment, duties of which are to study oper- 
ating conditions to see if they are haz- 
ardous, and if so, eliminate the hazards. 
Mr. McCormick is now i 
various toxicology studies made for the 
company in laboratories throughout the 
country, to determine what materials can 
be best used in certain products without 
toxic results to employes engaged in man- 
ufacture or to the consumer. Mr. McCor- 
mick comes to Goodrich from the state 
health department of Georgia, where he 
had been in industrial hygiene work. 

Charles H. Caldwell has been appointed 
manager of advertising and sales promo- 
tion for the recently created shoe prod- 
ucts sales division according to Fr ank i 
Tucker, director of advertising. Mr. 
Caldwell has been with Goodrich since 
1944, in the sales promotion department. 
He is a graduate of the Robert Morris 
School of Business and took special stu- 
dies at the Retail Research Bureau of the 
University of Pittsburgh. 

Edward J. Lewis has been appointed as- 
sistant to W. E. Ireland, manager of 
passenger-car tire sales for Goodrich. Mr. 
Lewis, with ae company 17 vears, has 
been recently handling sales promotion on 
passenger-car tires, accessories and re- 
pair materials, batteries, and spark pl 
A graduate of the University of Tllin 
he started his career with the company 
in sales promotion in the Chicago dis- 
trict and later handled a variety of sales 
assignments 

A new tire for heavy-duty commercial 
trucks using ravon cord throughout was 
announced by J. E. Powers, manager of 
the Goodrich truck and bus tire depart- 
ment. The tire is manufactured in sizes 
ranging from 6.00-16 through 7.50-16, 
with which practically all the light trucks 
in this classification are equippe f 
ravon cord used in the tire is weftless; 
so there are no cross-threads to produce 
tension. Each cord is straight and uni- 
form in leneth and tension 

Goodrich has purchased the Tulsa Rub- 
ber Products Co., 716 S. Boston, Tulsa. 
Okla., according to Robert A. Blackley. 
head of the Tulsa retail store which deals 
in sporting goods, tires, and rubber prod- 
ucts. 
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AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


é fective January 1, 1947, the Rubber Chemicals 
Department, American Cyanamid Company, will be a unit of 
Calco Chemical Division. Rubber chemicals will be sold 


through the same distributors as in the past. 


Sales Representatives: Akron Chemical Company, 
Akron, Ohio « Ernest Jacoby & Company, Boston, Mass. 
Herron & Meyer, Chicago, Ill. « H. M. Royal, Inc., Los 
Angeles, Calif. « H. M. Royal, Inc., Trenton, N. J. « In Canada: 


St. Lawrence Chemical Company, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 


Rubber Chemicals Department 
CALCO CHEMICAL DIVISION 
AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPA 


Bound Brook, New Jersey 
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OBITUARY 


W. A. M. Vaughan 


D' ATH am n Christm: 
\\ \ M Vaughan, I 
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He leaves his wife. two daughters. and 

ree grandchildren 

Fu era rvices Were held a his late 
esidenc December 26 


E LOUIS ALLARD, for 
past 20 vears technical super- 
1 Reclaiming 
‘ork, N. Y., died on Decem- 
prolonged illness Bort 
Belg rium, August 10, 1881. 
came to Canada in 1900 to 
his career as a rubber technol- 
the tutelage of Harold Van 








d at the Gutta Percha Rubber 
Co., Ltd... Toronto, Ont Dr. Van der 
] ’ ] , ; sot ] was thre 





laboratory in Canada 
In 1910, Dr. Van der Linde formed the 
ntury Plainfield Tire Co. in Plainfield, 
N. J... where Mr. Allard assisted in the 





cle ent of revolutionary tire de- 
Si mber which have been 1n- 
( te n present-day manufacturing 


ined the staff of Dunloj 












ri her Goods | Toronto, 
al Was ser ission to Eng- 
lar c n E ast, wher 
he iveled extensively through the plan- 
tations \lal 1 the lands. His 





lantations stood him 
l in subsequent work at Dun 

where he remained as assistant plant 
superintendent for some years. In 1920 
eturned to Belgium for a 
later that year joined the 
‘company as superintendent 
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rief stay, and 
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Maurice L. Allard 


lanning department, a post he 





el until 192¢ From then until his 
eath he was technical superintendent at 
he N. Y.., laboratory "oy ge es 
ku laiming Co 


Fred Zonino 
RED ZONINO, 


gineer 
footwear 
cerebri 
He was 30 vears old. 

Mr. Zonino had been associated with 
the rubber company since 1903 when he 
started work in the New Brunswick. 
N. J., plant. After various promotions he 
went to the Naugatuck, Conn., footwear 
plant in 1929 as head of the planning de- 
partment. Then in 1945 he was appointed 
ief industrial engineer of the footwear 
division. He was an expert on factory 
production layouts and wage incentive 
systems. ype industry’s conversion 
from civilian to war production he devel- 
oped several new eet ile for manutac- 
turing war products for the rubber com- 
pany. Since the war he made invaluable 
contributions to the reconversion pro- 
gram. 

He leaves his wife, two sons, two sis- 
brother. 


chiet industrial en- 
States Rubber Co.'s 
died December 1 of 
in Waterbury, Conn. 








ters, and a 


Ernest Hart Jeffords 


RNEST HART JEFFORDS, recently 
retired director of Ravybestos-Man- 
hattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J.. and general 
manager of the General Asbestos & Rub- 
ver Division, North Charleston, S. C., 
lied at his home in Charleston, S. C. on 
December 12 
He was born in Charleston on Septem- 
5, 1875, and attended Porter Military 
\cademy and the Military College of 
South ‘arolina (The Citadel), from 
which he was iat Sal in 1894. He 
worked as a bank clerk and then as a 
swokkeeper and cashier for an ice com- 
pany before joining the General Asbestos 
& Rubber Co. on November 15, 1917, as 
a bookkeeper. Ten vears later he became 
,ice president and general manager of the 
sompany In 1929, General Asbestos 
merged with the Manhattan Rubber Mfg. 
Co. and other companies to form Ray- 
bestos-Manhattan, Inc., the company of 
which he became director. 


} - 
Der 


INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


Mr. Jeffords was a member of the 
Charleston Club, the Knights of Pythias, 
FL & A. M., St. Andrews and Hiberman 
Societies, and the Scottish Rite. 

A bachelor, he leaves a sister and a 
brother. 

Funeral services, were held on Decem- 
ber 13 at Grace Protestant Episcopal 
Church, followed by burial at Magnolia 
Cemetery, Charleston 


William B. Gold 
ILLIAM B. GOLD, | purchasing 


agent, The Electric Storage Bat 
tery Co., Philadelphia, Pa., died suddenly 
on December 15. Mr. Gold, who was 66 
years old, had entered the employ of the 
company in 1900 and in 1913 became pur- 
chasing agent 





He Was onc of the organizers of the 
Philadelphia Association « Purchasing 
yee aity cid had been its president I 
director for cevera’ vears. He was also 


a founder of the National Association 
Purchasing Agents, serving as its vict 
president and director. Besides Mr. Gold 
Was very active in Philadelphia affairs 
and a member of several cluts, including 
the Union League, the Sons of tl 
lution, the Downtown, the Contemporary 
and the Bachelors Barge clubs, and_ the 
New Jersey Society of Pennsylania. He 
was a director of the Philadelphia 
Forum, the Penn Club, and a member of 
the Philadelphia Committee of the Penn- 
sylvania Economy League. He was also 

director of Warren Ehret ( 

He is survived by his witt 


Revo- 


Harry Sagrans 


HE owner of the Sagrans Adhesive 

& Chemical Co., Wakefield, Mass., 
Harry Sagrans, died at his home there 
on November 30 from coronary throm- 
bosis. He was born in Russia on Feb- 
ruary 23, 1886. Mr. Sagrans, who was 
educated in the public schools of Haver- 
hill, Mass., settled in Wakefield in the 
Fall of 1936 and began manufacture of 
latex and rubber cement for shoe factory 
operations. He had been in the adhesive 
business for about 25 years before his 
death. 

Funeral services were cng at Levine 
Chapel, Brookline, Mass., on December 2, 
with burial at Dedham, roti 

Mr. Sagrans leaves a_ wife, three 
daughters, and two sons. One of his 
daughters, Leah, was a partner with | 


ner 
father in the Sagrans Adhesive & Chem- 
ical Co. 


I 
2 


John T. Ryan 
OHN T. RYAN branch’ operatins 


manager of th< Philadelphia brat 
of United States Rubber Co., died s 
denly December 27 at his home in Drexel 
Hill, Pa. Affiliated with U. S. Rubber 
for 39 years, Mr. Ryan spent most of that 
time in the apes iny’s distributing branches 
department with additional service in the 
footwear division and export company 
Before going to Philadelphia in 1943 he 
had been assistant branch operating man- 
ager at Boston and manager at Syracust 
Mr. Ryan was born in Paterson, N. J. 
56 vears ago. He was a member of the 
Knights of Columbus and a past presi- 
dent of the Holy Name Society 
ken, N., a 
Surviving are his wife, two sons, a sis- 
ter, et a brother 
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500 ton Forming Press. We 
also build it in any size required 





Side Strain Steam Platen 
Press, built in all sizes 
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Plastic Molding Presses 
built in any size needed 


Erie Hydraulic Presses 
the Product of 40 years of “Know How” 


OR 40 years, Erie Foundry engineers and craftsmen 

have designed and built hydraulic presses for rub- 
ber and plastics. No requirement is too small and 
none too big. The experience, ‘know how”, which 
we have gained over this long period, is built into 
the Erie Hydraulic Presses which we build for your 
needs. In planning for your postwar production, it 
will pay you to consult with us. Your copy of Bulle- 


tin 334 will be sent on request. 


ERIE FOUNDRY COMPANY : frie, Pa., U.S.A. 


DETROIT/CH ICA GO J/INDIANAPOLIS /LOS ANGELES /SAN FRANCISCO 
335 Curtis Building / 549 Washington Boulevard / 335 Postal Station Building / 2505 Santa Fe Avenue / 2070 Bryant Street 
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FINANCIAL 


Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., 
Cambridge, Mass. Year ended August 
31, 1946: net earnings, $498,671, equal, 
after taxes and preferred dividends, to 
$5.28 a common share, contrasted with 
$426,889, or $4.44 a share, in the preced- 
ing fiscal vear; income and excess prof- 
its taxes, $463,500, against $943,000; 
sales, $11,243,306 against $11,387,266; 
current assets, $6,079,473, current lia- 
bilities, $1,073,126, against $9,284,519 and 
$1,457,234, respectively, on August 31, 
1945. 


Crown Cork & Seal Co., Inc., Balti- 
more, Md., and wholly owned domestic 
subsidiaries. First nine months, 1946: 
net income, $2,085,840, equal to $2.77 a 
common _ share, against —" or 
$2.83 a share last vear; net $45,- 
677,694, against $52,206,001. 


sales, 


Detroit Gasket & Mfg. Co., Detroit, 
Micl First half, 1946: net income, 
$97,403, equal to 40c each on 214,250 com- 
mon shares. 


Eagle-Picher Co., Cincinnati, O. Nine 
= ended August 31, 1946: net 
profit, $1,113,602, equal to $1.25 a share, 
against ” $1, 105,942, or $1.24 a share, a 
vear earlier; sales, $28,497,663, against 
$31,210,030. 

General Cable Corp., New York, N. 
Y. First nine months, 1946: net in- 


$1,333,719, equal to 35¢ a common 
rainst $1,509,015, or 48¢ a share 


share, ag 
the corresponding period of 1945. 


come, 


General Electric Co., 
months ended 
equal to 1¢ a 


Schenectady, N. 

September 3:': 
common share, 
compared with $36,242,727, or $1.26 a 
share, in the like period last year; net 
sales billed, $421,439,436, against $948,- 
432,369. 


Y. Nine 


$404,109, 


General Motors Corp., Detroit, Mich. 
Third quarter, 1946: net profit, $33,816,- 


4600, equal to 7l¢ a common. share, 
against $36,791, 784, or 78¢ a share, in 
the corresponding period a year ago 


Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del. Nine months ended September 30: 
net earnings $5,631,636, equal, after pre- 
ferred dividends, to’ $2.01 each on 2,633,- 
420 common shares outstanding, con- 
trasted with $4,096,183, or $2.81 each on 
1,316,710 common shares, for the same 
period last year; net sales, $72,453,609, 
against $80,602,345: reserve for taxes, 


$3,531,057, against $10,850,641. 


Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 


1946: net earnings, 


Hewitt-Robins, 
First nine months, 
$73,570 


Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, 
OG Ts nine months, 1946: net profit, 
$1.194.357, or 49¢ a share, against $4,- 
168,578, or $1.72 a share, a year earlier. 


rst 


The Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co., Mt. 
Gilead, O, First nine months, 1946: net 
earnings, $463,990, equal to $2.67 a com- 
mon share, against $3,353 in the same 
quarters of 1945; net sales, $5,440,364, 
against $2,669,207 


Pharis Tire & Rubber Co., Newark, 
O., and subsidiaries. Eight months to 
June 30: net profit, $816,659, equal to 
$3.85 each on 212,000 capital shares; con- 
solidated gross sales, $12,549,267. 


Rome Cable Corp., Rome, N. Y. Six 
months to September 30: net profit, $470,- 
914, equal to $2.39 a common share, 
against $171,773, or 90¢ a share, in the 
1945 period. 


Skelly Oil Co., Kansas City, Mo. Nine 
months to September 30: net income 
$6,484,106, equal to $6.60 a share on out- 
standing common stock, compared with 

5,359,247, or $5.46 a share, in the 1945 
period, 





New Incorporations 


Beaufort Rubber & Chemical Co., New 
York, N. ¥. To deal in latex and sy n- 
thetic resins. 


Coraco Laboratories, 310 Green Brook 
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CANADA 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. of Can- 


ada, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., has announced 
three appointments through R. I, Ray- 


croft, general sales manager, Ernest W. 
3arbour was named trade sales manager; 
Stephen F. Palmer, manager of manufac- 
turer’s sales; and John W. Fortner, man- 
ager of Firestone dealers’ stores merch: in- 
dising division. Mr. Barbour has had 14 
years of executive experience and was 
previously manager of the Vancouver and 
the London, Ont., branches. Mr. Palmer, 
formerly manager of truck, bus, and trac- 
for tire sales headed Firestone’s war 
products division during the war years, 
Mr. Fortner has been with Firestone, 
Toronto branch, since 1936. 


Canadian Eastern & Pacific Co., manu- 
facturer of plastics, has bought the for- 
mer war plant at Buckingham, P. Q., 
known as the Electrical ReductionWorks, 
It has reportedly planned to form, with 
Lacrinoid Products, Ltd., of London, a 
new enterprise under the name of Lacri- 
noid Products (Canada) Ltd., which is 
expected to start production of plastic 
materials for export by September, 1947. 
To begin with, 150 persons will be em- 
ployed, and 250 within two years. 


tee Matai T “413 . . ; 
i Colec #10 yea Meee amy Sun Chemical Corp. has appointed 
Plainfield ; Chemical ’ consult nt re Natural Products Corp., 738 Marin Ave- 
manufactur er of ales ‘aa ace "pe it Montreal, exclusive sales agent in 
ne : eee: % * ; . 20% Phar- Canada for Warwick Wax Co. New 
ia iat York, N. Y., a Sun subsidiary. Natural 
Products will introduce into the Dom- 
Killashun Sales Division, Inc., Wil- inion Cardis 319, a new emusifiable pe- 
mington, Del. Capital $25,000. Rub-  troleum wax which is replacing high- 
ber products. price vegetable waxes. 
Dividends Declared 
STOCK OF 
CoMPANY STocK RATE PAYABLE RECORD 
American Wringer Co., Inc... 5.0200. 66.00 Com. $0.30 Jan. .2 Dec. 16 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Co. 2:60:00 .6:00:0:0:060 Com. 2.25 Dec. 19 Dec. 9 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co......... Pfd. 3.00 semi-an. Dec. 16 Dec. 2 
ee ST Oe Com. 0.50 q. Dec. 20 Dec. 9 
Dayton Rupper Mfg. Go... ....ccccccccces Com. 0.30 q. Jan. 25 Jan. 10 
Dayton Riasber BITE, 160.6 o.oo is 6ces os awe Pid. “A” 0.50 q. Jan. 25 Jan. 10 
Denial Bate Se BRIDOEP 1605. ois e05o 30 sons Com. 0.10 q. jan. 3 Dec. 20 
Denman Tire & Rubber Co................ Com. 0.10 extra fan, 3 Dec. 20 
Denman Tire & Rubber Co..... Suieeiom 5% Con. Pfd. 0.12% q. Jan. 3 Dec. 20 
Detroit Gasket & Mig. Co... .....50.isccees cae 100% stock | eee 
Dunlop Tire & Rubber Co., Ltd........... Com. 1.25 Dec. 20 Dec. 1 
Mectric Storage Battery Co. .....0:.45:06 35000 Com 1.00 yr.-end. Dec. 31 Dec. 16 
Qe SS ae ee ere New 0.50 init, Jan. 2 Dec. 16 
Patitiess Mimuber 460.6... 0 6s4-.o:sc0a ee awe < Com 0.50 Jan, 2 Dec. 16 
RIRIR TRGRN eS ys 65 oes bie sisie oo Nien ees Com. 0.80 Dec. 23 Dec. 10 
COLO ISD ig e Ta © eeaeee Peeege ears Com. 0.25 q. Dec. 28 Dec. 20 
General Cable Corp..... Pfd. 1.00 q. Jan. 2 Dec. 20 
General Cable Corp.... inte eee - se Seed. 0.50 q. jan, 2 Dec. 20 
General Tire & Rubber a Win cche he Nock couites is eae 414% Pfd. 1.0614 q. Dec. 31 Dec. 21 
General Tire & Rabber Co... .6. 06s. ces 334% Pfd. 0.9334 q. Dec. 31 Dec. 21 
iseneral dire ®& URubber C0. 6.500 oi0 sce ss 314% Pfd. 0.8114 q. Dec. 31 Dec. 21 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd... Com. 1.00 q Dec. 31 Dec. 14 
Intercontinental Rubber Co............... Com. 0.25 yr.-end Jan. 15 Dec. 27 
BONE MONE, «ios ods du ioob 52s bv 69s 3's 0 Pfd. 1.75 Dec. 27 Dec. 13 
RUNGE ORNOS. Go vn dvs cic ss cawoe ss Non-Vot 0.25 Dec. 27 Dec. 13 
BRENDES MIE. kod nGs see ha baawawonees Fdrs. 1.00 Dec. 27 Dec. 13 
SOUNEON Fe MOUROON 5 5:5 6:5:6 65 4.05)04.0006 440% 4% 2nd Pfd. 1.00q Feb. 1 Jan. 16 
THHDEOT OE POUDEOD 66 oreo oho 6 a o:000% sew e 8% Pfd. 4.00 s, Jan. 31 Jan. 31 
» &: Bicinert Rithber Co....460s ccc cs es Com. 0.25 q. Dec. 12 Dec. 1 
es Se a Cai an eae ae ee Com. 0.25 extra Dec. 23 Dec. 13 
Midwest Rubber Rec!niming Co........... Pfd. 0.56% q. Jan. 2 Dec. 18 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co............. Com. 0.30 extra Dec. 30 Dec. 19 
Mohawk Rubber C Com. 0.50 extra Dec. 20 Nov. 30 
Norwalk Tire & Rub _h & 5 RRS Com. 0.3714 yr.-end Feb. 28 Feb. 13 
O'Sullivan Riber Co., Inc......... 65.0656 Com, 0.10 q. jan. 1 Dec. 21 
O'Sullivan Rubber Co., Inc....... rere ib 1.25 q. Jan, 2 Dec. 21 
Pharie Dive & Rubber Co... ... 0. cvasecss Com. 0.15 new an. 10 Dec. 27 
Pharis Tire & Rubber Co.............0005 Com 0.15 an. 10 Dec. 27 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. ............ Com 0.8714 jan 3 Dec. 2 
ee ee eo, eee Com. 0.25 an. 2 Dec. 11 
RBS RENIN IO) os Sisco 5 53s 5:5 wo Seb oa So Com. 0.50 extra Dec. 14 Nov. 30 
ee Pe, 6c a ae ee ee 0.3714 q. Dec. 14 Nov. 30 
a Se Com. 0.25 Jan. 1 Dec. 10 
Seiberling Rubber Co..........0¢ sawcswexn 4569 Esa. 1.12 q Jan. 1 Dec. 10 
eternity GREET ACD: oo 5 5 oo: a'g «iss 0s sin ess Pra. A’ 1.25 Jan. 1 Dec. 10 
USER ETA MOI 565 5 6d hk a be ew Com, 0.75 Dec. 10 Nov. 23 
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NATURAL RUBBER AND 





A recently developed and 





fully proven Product 


SUBLAC RESIN 


NOT A SUBSTITUTE .......BUT A SHELLAC REPLACEMENT 








For hardening, stiffening and plasticizing rubber and synthetic pane 

rubber compounds. Increases overall physicals. Eliminates the Car lots....39¢ Ib. 

need for master-batching. Available now in any quantity. sie a aes 
Immediate delivery. 45¢ pound. 





ALL SYNTHETIC RUBBER 











Ie Pp oO L Y NM ic L Corporation 


1502 FIDELITY BLDG., BALTIMORE |, 


























Patents and Trade Marks 


APPLICATION 


United States 


2,409,641. Ventilating Attachment for Welders’ 
Helmets Including an Air Hose and a Pair of 
Air Hose Sections Attached Respectively to the 
Rear and Sides of a T-Fitting on a Headband 
of the Helmet. W. D. O'Quinn, Wilmington, 
N. ( 

2,409,053 In a Tey Rocket Gun, a Rubber 
‘Sag ay’ Disk and Air ined Charging Means. 

H. Amdur, Brooklyn, } 

2,409,728. In a Sand Trap Including a Sand- 
Inlet Connection Leading to a Sand-Retaining 
Chamber Intersected by an Open-Ended Trans- 
verse Passage, an Ejector Assembly Insertable 
into the Passage, and Including a Jet Nozzle 
with Air Supply Connections and a Venturi 
Throat of Rubber-like Material. W. A. Bald- 
win, Water town, N. Y., assignor to New York 
Air Brake Co. a corporation of N. J 


2,409,734. Apparatus for Blood Transfusion. 
R. Bucher, assignor to G. Laubscher & Co., 
both of Basel, Switzerland. 

2.409.308. In Combination with a Laminated 


Glazing Unit, Flat, Plastic Means Bonded to 
the Outer Surfaces of the Panes to Provide an 
Adhering, or Gasket. C. E. Sowle. Van 
Nuys, — to Lockhead Airer: e Tp., 
Burbank, t n Calif 

2.409823 Eyelash Buffer Including a — 
Rubber Bar and Holder therefor. C. J. Altman, 
Detroit, Mich 
Fountain Pen. J. J. Kelley 


2,409,922 In a Shaft Sealing Construction 
Including a Wall and a Shaft Opening, a Rub- 
ber Wall Member Extending across the Open- 
ing and Provided with a Bore Rotatably Fit- 
ting the Shaft. E R. Zad *h, Elizabeth, 
and W. W. Clarke. Summit, 
wash Machi Cc rp.. po k 

2,409,964. oY a | Storage Battery Celt Assem- 
bled in a Hermetically Sealed Container, and 
Including a Non-Spill Vent Plue Embodying 
an Automatically Closing Valve, Means for Re- 
lieving Pressure Produced in the Interior of 
the Cell When the Valve Is Closed; These 
Means Include a Reservoir Bounded by Flex- 
ible Resilient Walls and Supported nc gg gh 
to the Cell. W. W. Smith. Philadephia, Pa 
assignor to Electri M Battery Co., a cor- 
paratic of N. J 

4 31. Thermohydrometer Including a Bar- 
rel Carrying e aim td ~~ and a Nozzle. 

Hi ho 


cen, assignor. bv 


St 











nts. to Kimbl gle Co. Vine. 


2.410.082. Ventilated Corset Including Elastic 
Strips and a Sheet of Porous, Extensible Fab- 
ric Attached to Upper and Lower Horizontal 
Strips. J. J. Kisnert. Branford. Conn 

2.410.174. In a Wheel Structure, a Cover As- 
sembly Including a Self-Sustaining ent 
a Flexible Part. G. A. Lyon. All 

a en Cigarette Container Including a 


Bendable Band Conformable to a Portion of 
the Human Body, and Waterpreot Pockets | in 


the Band. W. E. Celestin, Ne York. N 
2.410.229. Combined Wheel Rim and Pneu- 
matic Tire. H. M. Godsey. Crockett. Tex 


2.410.367. Receptacle for an Irrigating Douche 
Including a Sheet of Flexible Waterproof Ma- 
terial Shaved to Form a Bag. J. Shapiro. 


N. Y 
2.410.493. In an Axle Suspension for Railway 
Trucks, Members of Resilient Material Like 
Rubber Bonded to U-Section Metal Members, 
and Having Metal Lined Vertical Slots Which 
Hold Narrow spo were = i Arle. T. Led- 
wink: assign Br h of Philadel- 
Fountain Pen. T ie ison, as- 
» Scripto Mfg. Co.. bot! , a2. 
Voice-Transmitting Gos Mack A 

wer. n verdee Mad 
Medicinal Applicator and Dispenser 
Robin- 


Prop- 





2.410.460 
of Thin. Flexible Elastic Material. J. P 
son, Tokyo, Japan vested in the Alien 
erty Custodian 


2.410.472. Sandblast Stencil of Flexible, Blast- 
Resistant Rubber Sheet Backing, a Layer of 
Pressure-Sensitive Adhesive, a Sheet of Treat- 
ed Cellulosic Material, and a Coating of Cellu- 
lose Derivative Adapted to —— pg oa 
Impressions. A Mir 





Co, both of St 


nesota Mining & Mfg 
Minn 
2,410,507. In a Track for Track Laying Vehi- 


cles Including Sectional Reinforcing Units and 
Transverse Reinforcing Plates, a Covering of 
Rubber ovet Units and Plates. R. M. Knight, 


Chicago, Ill. " 
2,410,586. In a Method of Producing Lami- 


nated Materials of Asphalt-Saturated Felt, the 
Use of a Bonding Material, one of the Com- 
ponents of Which Is an Aqueous Rubber Dis- 





persion. A. R. McGarvey, assignor to Arm- 
‘ork Co., both of Lancaster, Pa. 
Inflatable Suit. R. S. Colley, Kent, 
upp, Akron, and D. H. Shook, Cuya- 
1oga Falls, all in O., assignors to B. F. Good- 
rich Co., New Fak Mm; OX; 


2.410.070. In Apparatus for Shaping Sheet 
Metal and Including a Die on a Support, a 
Rubber Block and Means for Forcing the Rub- 
ber Block against the Upper Surface of the 
Sheet to Form It into the Die. |. S. Nielsen, 
Stow, assignor to Goodyear Aircraft Corp., 
Akron, both in O. 

2,410,78. In a Pressure Suit, a Joint Struc- 
ture between a Disconnectable Member and the 
Stub of a Limb Member. G. D. Mallory, as- 
signor to Wingfoat Corp., both of Akron, O 

2,410,806. In a Submarine Signal Detector In- 
cluding a Watertight Fluid- -Containing Enclos- 
ure Having an Apertured Wall Portion, a 
Flexible Rubber Diaphragm Arranged to Pre- 
vent Water Entering the Enclosure. R. Black, 
Jr., South Orange, and F. F. Romanow, Berke 
ley Heights, both in N. J., assignors to Bell 
Telephone i abo yratories, Inc., Ne Ww Yor k, N. x. 

2,410,830. Fluid Prmar Media Dispensing 
Device Including a Support, Rotatable Means 
thereon and a Hose Adapted to Be Reeled on to 
and Unreeled from the Rotatable Means. S. C. 





Marsh, Hohokus, assignor to Specialties Devel- 
opment Corp., Bloomfield, both in N. J. 
2.410.853 Shoe Protector cece g a Resilient 
Wear- ——. Tread Member. . Wood. Jr.. 
an 3. Canada 
2.410.857. In Kinarates for Forming Material 


Involving the Application of Pressure and Heat 
Exchange, a Male Form Including a Plug of 
Compressible, Resilient Material and a Flexi- 
ble and Resilient Blanket Associated with the 
Plug. W. Ahern, DeKall assignor to Ru- 

nh W itzer Co Chicag , both in Tll. 

> 41 999. ‘te a Support for a Bulkhead Con- 
duit, a Seal Consisting of a Cushion of Com- 
vressible Material Having a Tubular ee 
J. H. Reisner, Ha Md., ass "y 
Ad Precision 
Calif 
2.411.027. Belt Including Tension, Neutral 
Axis and Compression Sections of Rubber Com- 
position Having a Woven Wire Wrapper and 
Woven Wire Cloth Completely Surrounding the 
Neutral Axis Section; the Latter Section In- 
cludes Parallel Cords along the Longitudinal 
Axis of the Belt. M. A. Crosby. assignor t¢ 
Davtor 





of 


1 Rubher Mfg. Co., both of Dayton. O 
att 11¢ For Forming a Container Material 
Consisting of a Self Healing Intermediate 


Layer of Masticated, Partially Cured Rubber 
and a Synthetic Resin, an Outer Layer of 
Tourh Highly Elastic Vulcanized Rubber, and 
an Inner Layer of Vulcanized mydrecerben- 











Resistant Svnthetic manent. M 
Angeles, C. alif. . assign by mesn 
m t ns at ed vr Itee Aircra 





— 





dir rect and 


Pneumatic Tire with Attachable 
Tread. K. C. Alward, Mowe eaqua, Tl. 
2,411,251. In a ‘Load Responsive Pressure 


Producing Unit for a Hydraulic Force Measur- 
ing Apparatus Including Spaced Upper and 
Lower Plates with Circular Grooves, a Rubber 
Ring Gasket Seated in the Grooves to Form a 
Resilient Seal, thereby Permitting the Unit to 
Contain a Liauid Subject to rig pl Trans- 
mitted by the Plates. B. D. Feld, Birmingham, 
Ala. 

2.411.279. In a Friction Shock Absorber, a 
Friction Post Surrounded by Cylindrical In- 
herently Resilient Friction Bars. FE. H. Leh- 
man, assignor to W. H. Miner, Inc., both of 


2 _ Non- Deteriorating Rubber Insulated 
Wire. D. T. Miller. assig ei to American An- 
ode, Inc., both in Akron, 

2,411,316. Roof Including Cells Inflatable with 
Buoyant Gas and Releasable Means for Unit- 
ing the Cells along Their Edges to Form a Con- 
tinuous Roof. E. R. Capita, North Bergen, 
n.. 3. 


2.411.403. In Forming a Tortoidal Winding 
Assembly, the Use of Relatively Stretchable 
Tapes of Elastic Material. E. C. Wentz. Sharps- 
ville, assignor to Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
East Pittsburgh, both in Pa. 

2,411,412. Seat Structure Including Back and 
Bottom of Soft, Flexible, Extensible Material. 
G. W. Blair and J. F. Schott, both of Misha- 
waka, and W. E. Faulk, Grosse Pointe, as- 
signors to Mishawaka Rubber & Woolen Mig. 
Co., Mishawaka, both in Ind. 
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Stretchable and Resili- 
ent Bottom Filler Attached to a Shoe Insole, 


2,411,479. Sheet-Like, 
I. Tarlow, Brockton, Mass. 

2.411.488. In a Brush for a Suction Cleaner, 
Bristles Set in a Back of Deformable Mate rial 
Like Rubber. H. B. White, assignor to Hoover 
Co., North Canton, both in O 


Dominion of Canada 


437,29)-291. Wheel Cover of Resiliently Flex. 
ible Synthetic Plastic Material. G. A. L; 
Allenhurst, N. J., U.S.A. 

437,307. Deicer System Including Inflatable 
Units Mounted along Airfoil Surfaces. Bendix 
Aviation Corp., South Bend, Ind., assignee of 
S. K. Lehman, Brooklyn, N. Y., and M. L. Tay. 
lor, Hudson, O., all in the U.S.A. ; 

437,308. In a Seat for a Saddle, Outer Cover 
and Base Plate of Synthetic Plastic Material, 
Birmingham Small Arms Co., Ltd, assignee 
ot H. J. W. Roll and S. C. "Wilsdon, all of 
Birmingham, England. 

437,322. Textile Print Blanket for Wash Blan- 
ket Printing. Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., 
Cambridge, assignee of W. C. Ross and S. B, 
re both of Winchester, both in Mass., 

437,430. Composite Article Including a Body 
with a Wood Surface, an Adhesive Film of a 
Thermoplastic Rubber Composition, Elastic 
Layer of Vulcanized Rubber, and a Layer of 
Metal Electrodeposited on the Surface of the 
Elastic Layer. Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd 
Montreal, P. Q., assignee of E. L. Scholl, he. 
troit, Mich., U eG 

437.497. Laminated Heating Unit Including a 
Sheet of Flexible Material to Which Is Applied 
a Synthetic Resin Compound Containing Elec- 
trically Conducting Carbon Black, and Elec- 
trical Conducting Wires along Two Edges of the 
Sheet; the Whole Is Enclosed in and Bonded 
to a Pair of Protective Layers of Resin Coated 


Material. Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., Mon- 
treal, P.Q., assignee of L. Mz trick, Grosse 
Pointe Farms. Mich., U.S.A. 
437.542-544. In a Wheel Structure, a Cover As- 
sembly of Synthetic Plastic — G. A. 
Allenhurst, N. s 





8. Metal Rim to ‘Which ‘a Solid Rubber 
pve Is Directly Bonded. Andre Rubber Co., 
Ltd.. assignee of T. Gillett, both of Surbitor 
England. 

43 In a Bearing, a Housing Having, as 
Lining, Staves of Laminated Fibrous Material 
Impregnating with Heat-Hardening Resinoid. 
Canadian Westinghouse Co.,_ Ltd., Hamilton, 
Ont., assignee of V. E. Enz. Turtle Creek. Pa 

437,609. In a Bearing, a Housing Having, as 
Lining, Staves of Laminated Fibrous Material 
Impregnating with Heat-Hardening —— 
Canadian Westinghouse Co.. Ltd... 
Ont. assignee of A. J. Bastian, 
} U.S:A. 

437.618. For Packaging and Sealing Articles, 
a Strip of Paper, One Side of Which Is Coated 
with an Aqueous Dispersion of Latex in a 
Partially Set-up State, and a Second Strip of 
Paper for the Other Side of the Rubber; the 
First Sheet and the Latex Coating Are Readily 
Separable from the Second Sheet of Paper. 
Copeman Laboratories o.. assignee of H. Y. 
Jennings, both of Flint, Mich.. U.S.A. 

437,623. Wall Covering Consisting of Similar 
Extruded Plastic Sections. Extruded_ Plastics, 
Norwalk. assignee of C. E. lat 
¢ oth in Conn., U.S.A. 

437.676. Electric Insulating Material Consist- 
ing of Starch and China Clay Mixed with 
Water to Which Oleaginous Synthetic Resin Is 




















Adde a. Tosenh Sankev & Sons. Ltd., Bilston, 
Sta ffe assignee of G. W. Stockton, Birmir 
ham, pot in England. 

437.706. Garment Shield of Synthetic Resin. 
A. P. Devor. Toronto, Ont. 


437.785. In a Flush Tank, a Resilient Liner 
Having Resilient Partitions Formed on One of 
Its Surfaces for Airtight Engagement with = 
Inner Surface of the Tank. Crane Co.. Chi- 
cago, assignee of R H. Zinkil. Oak Par and 
T. P. Newman. Genena., all in U.S AL 


United Kingdom 

Fuel Containers of Laminated _Mate- 
ial Chemical Industries. Lt 

panerabie Tread Blocks for Endless 

Wingfoot Corn. 


579,942 
rial. ITmpe 
579.975. 


Tracks for Vehicles iia 


370,002, Flexible Hand Covering. B. F 
rich Co. 

520,006. Tanks for Fuel or Other —— 
Especially for Use in Aircraft. G. H. 

580,121. Impregnated Leather. W. W: te & 
Sons. Ltd.. J. R. Alexander, D. Burtin, and 


F. Hausmann. 
580.211. Oil Seals for Shafts, Etc. W. Murray 
520.222. Resilient Fabric, Mattresses, Sealing 

Surfaces, Anti-Torpedo Nets, Etc. F. W. Berry. 

W. Quilter. and J. S. Wilkerson. 

580.295. Resilient Wheels for Vehicles. Dun- 
lop Rubber Co., Ltd., B. W. D. Lacey. and 

H. R. Willcocks. 


580,628. Fountain Pens. Wyvern Fountain 
Pen Co., Ltd., M. S. Finburgh, and W. T.- 
Higgins. 
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FROM THE CATALOG OF BARRETT 
RUBBER COMPOUNDING MATERIALS... 








BARDOL* 


Bardo! is a distillate from coal tar. It is entirely liquid and easy to handle 
in the factory down to as low as 40°F. 


Specifications 
Specific Gravity @ 25C 25C 1.07 to 1.12 
Specific Viscosity, Engler, 
50 ml. @ 25C 4.0 maximum 
Flash Point, Open Cup deg. Fahr. 200 minimum 
Insoluble in Benzene % by weight 0.5 maximum 
Distillation 
To 210 C % by weight 1.0 maximum 
To 235 C oe 10.0 maximum 
To 300 C ms 30.0 to 60.0 
Lo 355'C ne 60.0 minimum 
Water % by volume 1.0 maximum 


Bardol is a softener and plasticizer of the solvent and swelling type. It is 
a particularly fine processing agent, especially for GR-S and crude rubber. 





Available in: Tank cars and 50-55 gallon non-returnable steel barrels. 





*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


ve ueneneneenennsacorerneneiers Sore SEATS SSF SSSR EERE RESTeneCARN ———— > dnemenenee 


THE BARRETT DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 RECTOR STREET. NEW YORK 6, N.Y.: 


In Canada: The Barrett. Company, Ltd., 5551. St. Hubert Street, Montreal, Que. 





See a a nn SEN ON ere 
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580,733. Inflatable Dinghies. R. F. D. Co., 
Ltd., and P. W. L. Williams. 

580,818. Inserts for Incorporation into Molded 
Plastic Materials. Stalybridge Rubber Co., 


Ltd., and J. H. Ranells. 

580,851 and 580,875. Liquid Fuel Containers 
L. Shakesby, J. T. Watts, and Imperial Chem- 
ical Industries, Ltd. 


580,878. Booster Brake. Wingfoot Corp. 
581,002. Liquid Fuel Containers. W. J. S. 
Naunton, J. T. Watts, and Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Ltd. 

581,025. Transmission Belts of Trapezoidal 
Cross-Section. Wingfoot Corp. 

581,086. Vehicle Tires. Henley’s Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Ltd., and E. C. Woods. 

581,128. Electric Cables. Commercial Secre- 
taries, Ltd., and H. A. Tunstall. 

581,159. Pneumatic Tires. United States Rub- 
ber Cc 

581,283. Brake and Clutch Apparatus. Dunlop 
Rubber C Ltd., and H. W. Tregaskis. 
581,340. Pressure-Sensitive Adhesive Tapes. 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. 

581,449. Pressure- Sensitive Sheets and the 
Like. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


581.507 Laminated Articles Including ‘Glass 
and Polymethyl Methacrylate. Imperial Chem- 
ical Industries, Ltd. 

581,522. Resilient Suspension of Works’ Trucks 
and Similar Vehicles. Rubery, Owen & Co., 
Ltd., and D. D. Arnott. 

5 es Devices for Fluid Pressure 





ices. Automotive Products Co., Ltd., and 
HH J Brock. 
Sealing Rings for Machinery Bear- 
Si iper Oil Seals & Gaskets, Ltd., and 
oxo 
Brake and Clutch Mechanism. Dun- 
bber Co., Ltd.. and H. J. Butler. 
Electric Cables. W. T. Henley’s 


Telegraph Works Co., Ltd., and E. Moor 
581,80, Vibration Damping Supports for Ma- 
chines, Etc. TT. B. Andre Rubber Co., Ltd., 


nd R. D. French. 
581.894. Shockproof Mountings and Supports 
for nig ra and the Like. T. B. Andre Rub- 
Drysda le & Co., Ltd., and J. W. W. 





y 
581.81 Vehicle Tires. J. Urmst 
581.867. Combined Pen and Pencil — and 
— Holder. H. Terry & Sons, d., and 
V. Terry. a8 


PROCESS 


United States 


2.409.759. Bonding a Completely Cured Metal- 
Adherent Rubber Composition ee wd to a 
—. Alloy Article. O. W. Hoskin 
to Composite Rubber 








roe, . ‘ assignor 





ucts Corp., Bridgeport, Conn. 

2,409,361 Plastic Articles. A. W. 
Royal Oak. assignor to Briggs Mfg. 
troit, both in Mich. 


Dominion of Canada 


437.407. Poppet Valve of Synthetic Rubber. J. 
Rodway, Lincoln, England. 
437.484. Wire Coated with a Normally Solid 


Polymer of Ethylene. Canadian Industries, 
Ltd., Montreal. P. O., assignee of E. G. Wil- 
Northwich, Cheshire, England. 








22 Preventing Warping or Bowing of 
Extruded Thermoplastic Synthetic Resin Strips. 


Extruded Pl astics. Inc., Norwalk, assignee of 
C. E. Slaughter. New Canaan, both in Conn., 
U.S.A 

437.639. Insulating Hollow Body from Lami- 


nated Fibrous Material Impregnated with a 
Permanently Themnoplastic Synthetic Resin. 


International Standard Electric Corp., New 
York, N. Y., assignee of T. R. Scott and E. C. 
Lee, both of London, England. 


United Kingdom 


581,134. 
Harper, 


Adhesively Uniting Materials. D. A. 
and Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. 


581,181. Welding Plastics by High-Frequency 
Electric Fields. G. Haim and H. P. Zade 
581,210. Bag. Wingfoot Corp. 


581,492. Electrically Insulated Wire. Pirelli- 
General Cable Works, Ltd., and H. Barron. 

581,520. Bonding Fabrics to Natural and Syn- 
thetic Rubber. T. J. Meyrick, J. T. Watts, 
and Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. 

581,526. Heat-Treating and Stretching Un- 
twisted Yarn Consisting of a Polymer of Acry- 
lonitrile. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Walled and 


Inc. 
581,764. Flexible Containers 


Forms Used therein. Hewitt Rubber Corp. 
581,830. Electric Cables. Callender’s Cable & 
Construction Co., 


Ltd., and A. King. 





CHEMICAL 


United States 


2,409,633. Polymerizable Composition Includ- 
ing an Unsaturated Alkyd Resin, Triallyl Phos- 
phate and a Catalyst for Accelerating Copolym- 
erization. E. L. Kropa, Old Greenwich, Conn., 
assignor to American Cyanamid Co., New York, 
N. Y. 

2,409,671. Oil-Soluble Polyalkyl Aromatic Sul- 
fonata J. Faust, Belleville, N. J., assignor to 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc., a corporation of Del. 

2,409,679. Polymer of Ethylene and Methyl 
Alphachloracrylate serene an Ethylene to Es- 
ter Mol Ratio of 1.9:1. W. E. Hanford, Wil- 
mington, and J. R. Roland, McDaniel Heights, 
assignors to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., Wilmington, both in Del. 

2,409,685. Addition Product of an Alkylene 
Imine Having Its Imino Nitrogen Atom At- 
tached to Two Carbon Atoms Directly Connect- 
ed One to Another, with Zinc Salt of a Hetero- 
cyclic Nitrogen- ane Mercaptan. re 
and R. A. Mathes, 





Jones, near Chagrin Falls 

Akron, both in O., assignors to B. F. Goodrich 
Co., New York, N. é 

2.409.699, Cyanomethyl Dialky] Orthoformate. 
D. J. Loder and W. F. Gresham, assignor to 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., all of 
Wilmington, Del. 

2,409,727. Production of Tetra-Isobutylene by 
Polymerization of Di-Isobutylene without For- 
mation of Substantial Amounts of Tri-Isobuty- 
lene, Which Includes Subjecting Di-Isobutylene 


in the Liquid Phase to the Action of Phosphorus 


Pentoxide. G. C. Bailey, Bartlesville, Okla., 
assignor to Phillips Petroleum Co., a corpora- 
tion of Del. 

2,409,781. In Extractive Distillation, the Im- 


provement Which Consists in Preventing the 
Corrosion of Equipment and Polymerization of 
Furfural Used as Selective Solvent by Adding 
an Alkaline Material from the Group of Bi- 
carbonates of the Alkali Metals at a Con- 
trolled Rate and Continuously to the Furfural 
to Maintain the Acidity in the Range of pH 
4.0 to pH 5.2. V. Mertz, Dallas, Tex., assignor 
to Phillips Petroleum Co., a corporation of Del. 
2.409.809. Cured Butadiene-Styrene Synthetic 
Rubber with Superior Aging Properties. go 
Sperberg. Bartlesville, Okla., assignor to Phil- 
lips Petroleum Co., a corpor ation of Del. 
2.409.928. Condensation Product of a 2-Car- 
boxylic Amidothiazole and at Least one Mol 
Each of Formaldehyde and a Strongly Basic, 
Non-Aromatic Amine. L. H. Bock. Hunting- 
don Valley, Pa., H. C. E. Johnson, New York, 
N. Y., and L. J. Armstrong, assignors to Rohm 
& Haas Co., both of Philadelphia. Pa. 


2,409,229. Alkylene age W. R. Boon. 


Blackley, Manchester, England, assignor to 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., a corpora- 
tion of Great Britain. 

2,409,906. Reaction Product of Ingredients In- 


cluding an Aminotriazine-Aldehyde Addition 
Product and a Primary Mono-Amino-Diphenyl 
Free from Aldehyde-Reactive Substituents. M. 
J. Scott. Springfield, Mass.. assignor to Mon- 
santo Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo 

2.409.910. Filling a Container with a Cellular 
Mass of a Solid Vinyl Aromatic Resin. K. FE 
Stober, assignor to Dow Chemical Co., both of 
Midland, Mach. 

2,409,915. Emulsion Polymerization of a Mix- 
ture of Butadiene and Acrylonitrile. B. M. 
Vanderbilt, Cranford, and R. F. Howe, Eliza- 
beth, both in N. J., assignors. by mesne as- 
signments, to Jasco, Inc.. a cornoration of La. 

2,409,930. Subjecting Primary Oleoresin Acids 
Containine Levoprimaric Acid, in Solution in a 
Volatile Solvent, to Reaction with Maleic Anhy- 
dride, Separating the Resultant Precinitated 
Crystalline Maleic-Anhydride-Resin Acid Ad- 
duct from the Solution, and Recovering a Resi- 
ous Material from the Residual Solution. R. F. 
B. Cox, assignor to Hercules Powder Co., both 
af Wilmington, Del. 

2.409.948. Copolymerization Product of a Mix- 
ture of a Perhaloethylene Containine at Least 
Two Fluorine Atoms, Vinyl Fluoride. and a 
Hydrogen - Containing Halogenated Ethylene 
Other Than Vinyl Fluoride. E. L. Martin, as- 
= to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
ssi of Wilmington, Del. 

409.985-986. Non-Blocking Melt-Coating Com- 
uiieien Consisting of a Heat-Stable Butyric 
Acid Ester of Cellulose. Di-2-Ethyl Hexyl 
Phthalate, Wax, and a Blending Avent from 
the Group of the Pentaerythritol Esters of 
Rosin and the Rosin-Maleic Acid-Glycerol Res- 
ins. M. Salo, assignor to Eastman Kodak Co., 
both of Rochester, N. Y. 

2,409,996. Polymerization of Ethylene at a 
Temperature between 100 and 400° C. and a 
Pressure between 400 and 3000 Atmospheres in 
the Presence of an Alkyl Hydroperoxide. M. J. 
Roedel, Talleyville, oe to E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, both in 


Del. 

2.410.042. Purifying a Hydrocarbon Oil Con- 
tainine a Styrene Compound: This ee ey 
Oil Was Produced by Cracking a Gas Oil. G. 





INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


R. Bond, Paulsboro, N. J., assignor to Houdry 
Process Corp., Wilmington, Del. 

2,410,048. Diolefinic Hydrocarbons. D; ¥ 
Campbell, Short Hills, N. J., assignor to Stand. 
ard Oil Development Co., a corporation of De] 

2,410,053. Adhesive Composition Including 


Rubber, a ThermoSoftening Rubber-Compatih; 
Resin Adapted to Produce Tack, and a Mino 
Proportion of an_ Oil-Soluble Heat-Advancing 
Rubber-Reactive Phenol-Aldehyde Resin. R 
G. Drew, assignor to Minnesota Mining & Mig 
Co., both of St. Paul, Minn. 

2,410,073. Forming Polyesters of High Molecy. 
lar Weight from a Reaction Mixture of Dihy. 
droxy Alkanes and Dicarboxy Hydrocarbon 
J. B. Howard, Summit, N. J., assignor to Be 
Telephone Laboratories, Inc., New York, N, y 

2,410,078. Coating Composition Consisting of 
Broken-Down Rubber, Compatible Resin Adapt. 
ed to Increase the Cementing Action on Fiber 
of Fabric, and an Organic Accelerator of the 
Thiuram Polysulfide Type and an —— 
therefor. W. Kellgren, assignor to Minnesc 
Mining & Mfg. Co., both of St. Paul, Minn, 

2,410,079. Pressure-Sensitive Adhesive from 
Rubber Obtained by Breaking Down the Rub. 
ber Until It is Sticky and Pasty and Vulcaniz. 
ing It until It Is More Cohesive Than Adhesive. 
but Still Tacky. W. Kellgren, assignor to Min. 
nesota Mining & Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn 

2,410,089. Adhesive Tape Including a Flexi. 
ble Porous Paper Impregnated and Unified by 
a Relatively Non-Tacky, Non-Hyegroscopic (Co. 
polymer of a Vinyl Ester and a Neutral Este 
of an Ethylene-Alpha, Beta-Dicarboxylic Acid 
W. E. Lundquist and W. Kellgren, assignors 


to Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., all in & 
Paul, Min. 
2,410,103. Elastic Composition Produced by 


Dissolving Polymeric Methyl Ester of Acrylic 
Acid in Benzene, Passing Bromine into th 
Solution, Separating the Treated Polymer from 
the Benzene, Mixing It with Sodium Sulfide, Mold. 
ing, and Vulcanizing. L. W. Rainard, Cochity. 
ate, Mass., assignor, by mesne assignments, to 
National Dairy Products Corp.. New York. N.Y 

2,410,187. Metal Protective Pigmented Coating 
Including Calcium Chromate and, as a Vehicle 
therefor, a Member of the Group of an Alkyi 
Resin and a Phenol Formaldehyde Resin. ( 
K. Sloan, Thornton, Pa., and G. P. Patterson 
assignors to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & C 
Inc., — of Del 


2,410.20 Ligneous Resinous Composition. \ 
R. Rice nbury. assignor to Hercules Powde 
Co., both of Wilmington, Del. 

2,410,225. Producing Resin Coatings by Feed. 


ing into a Flame-Spraying Device along with: 
Fuel Gas and Oxygen, an Organic Thermoplastic 
Material Including a Polymer from the Grou 
of Polyvinyl Butyral Resins, Fusible Ethylen 
Polymers, Containing Cyclorubber, and Methy! 
Methacrylate Polymers Free of Material Solu. 
ble in Ethyl Alcohol, and Spraying upon : 

u 





Surface. M. L. Macht, Jersey City, and M. 
Renfrew. Arlington, both in N. J., assig rnors te 
=. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wil 
mington, Del. 

2.419.305. Resinous Composition Including : 


Polymer of an Ester of an Organic Acid from 
the Group of Carbonic Acid and Orthocarboxylit 
Acids. H. J. Richter, and H. S. Rothrock, as 
signors to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co 
all of Wilmington, Del. 

2.410.395. Composition Including an Incom- 
pletely Reacted Self-Curing Synthetic Resit 
Combined with a Latent Curing Catalyst In 


cluding Olefin-Sulfur Dioxide Polymer. 1 
Smidth. New York. N. Y.. assignor to Sylvania 
Industrial Corp., Fredericksburg, Va. 
2.410.401. Thiophene. D. D. Coffman. Linda 
mere, assignor to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc., Wilmington, both in Del. 
2,410,408. Preventing Polymerization of a Sty- 


rene Monomer by Incorporating therein a Mono 
sulfide of a Dihydric Phenol. J. R. Surland 
Nitro, W. Va., assignor to Monsanto Chemica 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

2,410,414. Resin Composition Including a Ho- 
mogeneous Mixture of a Polyvinyl Acetal Resit 
and an Organic Complex of the Werner Typ 
in Which a Trivalent Chromium Atom Is Co 
ordinated with a Carboxylic Acido Group Hav- 
ing at Least 10 Carbon Atoms. C. W. Johnsoz, 
New Brunswick, N. J., assignor to E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc.. Wilmington, Del 

2,410,418. Modified Alkyd Resin Obtained by 
Incorporation of p-Toluene Sulpho-Chloride. 1 
Auer, South Orange, N 

2,410,425. Polydihydronorpolycyclopentadieny! 
Ester of a Polybasic Organic Carboxylic Add. 
H. A. Bruson, assignor to Resinous Products & 
Chemical Co., both of Philadelphia, Pa.. 

2,410,445. Producing a Diolefin by Reactist 
an Alcohol and an Acetylenic Hydrocarbon # 
from 200 to 600° C. in the Presence of a Dt 
hydrating and Dehydrogenating Catalyst Cot 
sisting of at Least One Oxide from the Grow 
of Alumina, Thoria, Magnesia, and Silica. : 
N. Ipatieff and H. Pines, Riverside, IIl., 
signors to Universal Oil Products Co., "Chi 
cago, Ill. 

2,410,496. Separating Butadiene from a Solt 
tion of Cuprous-Cupric Ammonium Acetate Cot 
taining an Excess of Ammonia. R. A. Graf, 
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Save Time and Money 
Reduce Scrap and Improve Quality 


[| Q 5 mold 


release 
emulsion -e. 25 


THE DOW CORNING SILICONE RELEASE AGENT 





Dow cORNING 











Many of the major rubber companies are 
changing to DC Mold Release Emulsion No. 35. 


* It does not build up on mold surfaces 


Cost of cleaning molds is practically eliminated. 


* Itimproves surface quality and reduces scrap 


This silicone mold lubricant gives quick 
release; does not decompose and therefore 
gives sharp patterns and clean molded 
surfaces. 


* It is inexpensive and easy to apply 


Used in concentrations ranging from 50 to 150 
parts of water to 1 part of the Emulsion, one 
application is frequently sufficient for several 
moldings. Easily applied by brushing or spraying. 


For further information request leaflet U-56 from 


DOW CORNING CORPORATION, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


Chicago: Builders’ Building e Cleveland: Terminal Tower 
New York: Empire State Building e In Canada: Fiberglas Canada, Ltd., Toronto 
In England: Albright and Wilson, Ltd., London 
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We invite your inquiries for wire cloths of all commer- 
cial metals or alloys or weaves, in continuous lengths or 
cut to size, or processed to meet your individual re- 


quirements. 





"Perfect" "Perfect" “Perfect” "Perfect" 
alloys and Wire Cloth Wire Cloth Wire Cloth 
metals weaves processing products 

Super-Loy Arch-Crimp Bending Circles 
Steel Coiled Binding Cones 
Galvanized Double-Crimp Brazing Crates 
Tinned Double-Fill Calendering Cylinders 
Stainless Steel Dutch Clinching Dises 
Nickel-Chro- Filter Cutting Forms 

mium Alloys Flat-Top Dipping Leaves 
Aluminum Herringbone- _ Dishing Lengths 
Brass Twill Flanging Panels 
Bronze Intermediate- _—_- Flattening Pieces 

Commercial Crimp Forming Racks 

Phosphor Rek-Tang Framing Ribbons 
Copper Selvage-Edge Galvanizing Rolls 
Monel Metal  Straight-Warp Painting Sections 
Nickel Stranded Shearing Segments 
Any special al- Sta-Tru Slitting Spacers 

loys available Triple-Warp Trimming Strips 

in rod or wire Twilled Arc-Welding Template shapes 

form Twisted-Fill Gas-Welding Trays 

Twisted-Warp Spot-Welding 


We will follow your specifications and blue-prints 
exactly as your production engineers have prepared 
them— 


LUDLOW - SAYLOR 
WIRE COMPANY 


624 SOUTH NEWSTEAD AVENUE 
ST. LOUIS 10, MO. 














to Girdler Corp.. both of Louisville, Ky 

410, Rubber-Like Products from 1.3 Buta- 
diene and Sulfur Heated in a Closed Vessel at 
from 70 to 160° C. for One Hour to 100 Hours; 
the Relative Proportions of Butadiene and Sul- 
fur Are from One Part Butadiene and One 
Part Sulphur to One Part Butadiene and Nine 
Parts — R. F. Bacon Br ronxville, ar id KR. 
F New Rochelle. < or f 
ir Co., New York, all in N. Y 
410,005. Production of Interpolymer of Iso- 
a and Methyl Acetylene by Subjecting 
a Mixture of These Substances to the Action 
of Boron Trifluoride at a yr al tas below 
dD W Hu i E. F 

















N 1-Tees, = la issignors 
Ch Idustr , et 

2: ce Tacky Colmnantitas Including a Rub- 
ber-Like Polymer of a Diene Hydrocarbon 


Mixed with a Resinous Product Obtained by 
Condensing a Single Aldehyde in the Presence 
of a Condensation Catalyst with a Crotonalde- 
hyde-Type of Auto-Condensation 6 rs of a 
Lower —— Ketone. S. 3allard 

J. A. Peron — and, Calif., a 
1el] \ F 1 Francisc & 
410,633. " Butadiene- ‘Styre e Gemdaseiatios 
Process. T. B. Counselman, Evanston, II1., 

ssignor to Dorr ( New ¥, N.Y. 

_ 2,410,661 Alkylated Product Obtained by Mak- 
ing a Dilute Solution of Natural Rubber in 
Lower Saturated Liquid Aliphatic Hydrocarbon 
from the Group of Isobutene and Isopentane, 
Introducing Boron Trifluoride in the Presence 
of a Small Proportion of Water and Precipitat- 
ed Nickel Catalyst at a Temperature Less Than 
100 W. F. Hu New \ iSSig? 

We Disinfecting ¢ 0. I 

t N. ¥. 

2.410.681. For a Metal Container for a Corro- 
sive Electrolyte, a Solid Thermoplastic Lining 
Consisting of Reclaimed Rubber, Clay, Mineral 
Rubber, Cumar Resin, and Paraffin Adhered 
to the Container by Means of a Layer of Ad- 
hesive Material Consisting of about 38% of 
Material Similar to the Thermoplastic Lining 
and the Balance Rosin Oil and Viscous hg 
tic Material. V A. Rayburn, iltim Md., 
assign Wester Electri Co. ‘Inc . New 
\ : N. Y. 

410.71 Dielectric Composition Including by 
Weight about 20 to 60 Parts of Dinaphthyl Sul- 
ag ge 80 or Par « Chlor inated ig 
eral Electric C =” nore x x 

2.410.737 Composition ‘Teulon: a Methyl 
Polysiloxane Resin Containing an Average of 
1.3 to 1.7 Methyl Groups per Silicon Atom, 
from 5% to 9% by Weight of Lead Monoxide 
Based on the Resin, and as a 967 | + peiepae 








ng Island City, both 














Titanate. A. L. Jenny. Pittsfield. Mass.. 
signor t General Electric { + a corporation 
ef F 

2.410.775. Color-Stabilized Resin Consisting of 


a Polymer of a Vinyl Halide and Another 
Polymerizable Mono-Olefinic Compound, and In- 
cluding a Compound of the Group Amino-Guan- 


one and Salts of Amino-Guanidine. F. W 

5 a i t 1. M M Hace. Tr.. 

assignore i oe yt Corp.. of Akror 
oO 

419.779. Removing a Polymerization Inhibi- 


ter from a Normally Gaseous Monomeric Sub- 
stance by Treatment with a Hich- er val 
vent for the Eabibiter. A. J. Gri , 
Falls, assigr Wingfoot Corp.. Ake 

() 

2,410.78). Treating Guayule Rubber by Heat- 
ing It in a Dilute Aqueous Solution of sor eat 
Soda at a he arte ae of about 10° C. A 
Graci ( F assignor to Winefoc 
Corp.. ies n both in O : 

2,410.7 Treating Guayule Rubber bv Heat- 
ing “It in a Dilute Aqueous Caustic Soda Solu- 
tion at a Temperature of about 150° C. and 
Then Subjecting It to Solvent Treatment to Ex- 
tract Resid al Resinous Matter. A. T. Gr 


Cuyahoga Fal i ee V. Powers. Tal ade 
ssignors to Wingfoot Cort bee, lh se ae 
2.410.782 Preserving Rubber “a ‘Incorporation 

of an Amide of an N-Arvl Amino Aryloxy 

gore Acid. A. F. Hardma assignor to 
ins rp.. hoth Ak ra) 


N- (p- Hydroxvary!) ie eon A. F 
AN oth ir 


2 \ 


<0. Fatty Amide Polymers. W. T 

seen bawes oO na % D. Mcle 
mors to Arnold Hoffman & C 
idence, both in R. T 

For a Core of Textile Materia’. a 
Coating Including a Mixture of Synthetic Rub- 
ber T.atex Solids. a Protein. 2nd a Member of 
the Grown of Aramatic Hvdroxy Comnounds and 
Their Salts. T R. Ten Broeck. Cuvahoga Falls. 

or to Wingfoot Corp... Akt both in O 

g™ Subijectine Secchanentetia Veror to 
Pyrolysis at a Temperature of 39 to 700° C. 
in the Presence of a Catalvst Including an 
Alkali Metal Cyanide on a Solid a ger yk to tebe 
duce Vinv!l Cyanide. C R_ Harris 

Y.. assignor to E. T. du Pont Sei mours & 
Co., Inc w ilmi 


2 410.239 





assigt 


+ 


ington, Del 


Separating Paraffinic Hydrocarbons 


from Solvent Extracts of Petroleum and from 
Vulcanizable Unsaturated Hydrocarbon Prod- 


ucts Obtained from Petroleum Refining Resi- 
dues. Ff. Ss. Rostler, V. M. : ‘Tilson, and H. I. 
t. assignors to Wilmington Chemical 
Corp., all of Wilminaton. Del. 

Separating Butadiene from Hydro- 
carbon Mixtures Containing It and Mono- 
olefins. C. A. Coghlan, Beacon, assignor to 
Texas Co., New York both in N. Y. 

2,411,028. Subresinous Polyesters. M. De 
Groote, University City, and B. Keiser, Web- 
ster Groves, both in Ma, assignors to Petrolite 
Corp., Ltd., Wilmington, Del. 

2,411,033. Coagulating Castilloa Latex by 
Treating with Dilute NaOH and Then with an 
Acid Substance to Neutralize the NaOH and to 
Coagulate the Rubber and Heating to Facili- 
tate the Coagulation of the Rubber. , i A 






Ford, Arlington, Va., assignor to United’ States 
of America, as represented by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, 


411,106. Recovering a Concentrated Styrene 
Fraction from a Mixture thereof Primarily with 
d 


Ethyl Benzene. T. A. Petr y. Wenonah, at 
G. L. Payne, Clarksboro, both in N. J., as 
si gnors to Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Tnc., a. cot 
) ion 
14 Synthetic Fusible Amine Resins. 
Iso. Crete, Ill., and C. E dams, 
Ind., assignors to Standard Oil Co.. 





_ Reaction Products of Alpha-Beta. 
Dihaloether with a Member of the Group of 
Ammonium and Alkali Metal Salts of Dithio- 
carbamic Acid. R. A. Mathes. ag yn, O., as- 
signor to B. F. Goodrich Co.. New York, N 4 
1,225. 3,4- Dibromotetrahydrothiophene. W. 
n, Chagrin Falls. ; irabi- 
us, both in O., z 101 j t 
t to Wyeth, Ine : Ph ladelphia, Pa. 
2.411.236. Contacting Paraffinic Hydrocarbon 
Gases. with Sulfur Vapors at a Temperature of 
at Least 400° C. in the Presence of a Catalyst 
from the Group of Performed Metal Sulfides to 
Form mnersaynene. C. M. Thacker i ( 
Park, assignor to Pure Oil Co., Chic 


Ii 

237. For Adhesive Sheets Having the 
Ability to Withstand Sterilizing Temperatures, 
a Coating Including a Polymerized Reaction 
Product of a Terpene with a Maleic Anhvdride 
and a Polyhydric Alcohol, and an Additional 

















Material  seirgg pgs Mostly Filler. G. T. Turn- 
er, New a. ae and E. P. Wenzelberger, 
Plainfield. N. assignors to Johnson & John- 
son, a corp age a igs 





1.2% ening Butadiene from Ethylene 
and Acetylene. F. E. Frey. Bar ville. Okla.. 
Phillips Petroleum ag a corpora- 





n of Del 

7.411.264. Separating Butenes-2 from a Mix- 
ture of Butenes-2, C:, and Heavier Hydrocar- 
bons Produced in the Manufacture of Buta- 





diene. K. H. Hachmuth. Bartlesville. Okla.. 
or to Phillips Petroleum Co., a carpora- 

( of Del 

2.411.307. An Aromatic Hydrocarbon Amine 


ef Imnroved Stability Containing Finelv Dis- 
tributed 2,4-Dimethyl-6-Tertiary Butyl Phenol 
in Amounts of 0.01 to 1 Calculated on the 





Amine. Dale bf ore. nig nor to Shell Devel- 
pment C 1 nei lif 
?.411.24¢ Refining Witrilec of the Class of 

Propionitrile, Normal Butyronitrile and Iso- 


Butvronitrile, by Subiecting Them to Fraction?! 
Disti" ation in Admixture with Acetonitrile and 
Nic*iMine off Hydrocarbon Imonurities and Ace- 
tronitrile as an Azeotrove. J. W Teter and 





W. T. Merw: h of Chicago. TIl.. assitgnors 
to Sinel ing Co.. Nev ck N.Y 

> 411.3%. 397 “Sodium Cyaanmide - _.Formalde- 
hyde Condeuentina Pr — T Walker 
Lewiston. N. Y.. assigt E. T. i Pont dé 
Nemours & Co., Inc.. Wi ‘Imi gton. Del 


2.411.413. As a Vuicanization Accelerator. the 
Resinous Product Obtained by Fusing 2-8 Mats 
of a Para-Farmaldehvde and ?-8 Molc of Mer- 
captohenzothiazole with One Mo! of the Rer-- 
tion Preduct of 1-2 Mols of Zinc Chloride and 
One Mol of the Guanidine Having the Formula 

H NH 






R—N—C—NH 
in Which R _ an Aryl Radical. Cc 
de Yor Y., and E. O. He orw 
a to American Cyanamid 
No w York, x Y. 


° 


2.411.427. Vulcanizing Rubber in the Presence 
of 1-(p- -Hydroxyphenylamino- Methylene)-Beta- 
i A. F. ar in assignor to Wing- 
foot Corn., both o yay O 

2.411.470 oo el Made from Exfoliated 
Vermiculite and a Volatile Liquid Vehicle Con- 
taining a Thermoplastic eg Material. ., 





P.G : Shawinigan Falls. Quebec. a ! 
to Shaw n Chemicals, L td., Mo il, both 
ae, 0.. Canada. 


2,411.47 Improved Hydrolyzed E* mytone 
Vinyl Organic Ester gee got H. B Ste 
venson, Br ra ndy wine Hu . assignor E T 
du Pont de Nemours & ig Inc.. Wilmi 
both * Del. 





Dominion of Canada 


37,302. 


37, Water-Insoluble, but Petroleum-Solu- 
ble Composition with Corrosion-Inhibiting Prop- 








INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


erties, Consisting Essentially of Amino Deriva. 
tives of a Mixture of Different Saturated Ali. 
phatic Ketones. Alox Corp., New Yor as- 
signee of A. W. Burwell, Niagara Falls, both 
in N. Y., and a A. Camelford, Clevelar 0., 
both in the U.S.z 

437,338. deg 9 a Pressure. 
Sensitive Eucohesive Adhesive Coating Includ. 
ing the Product Obtained by Heating Together 
Pasty Tacky Rubber and Sufficient Oil-Soluble 
Heat-Reactive Phenol-Aldehyde Resin to Ren. 
der the Product Non-Thermoplastic and More 
Cohesive Than Adhesive, but Still Tacky. Min. 


nesota Mining « & Mfg. Co., St. Paul, assignee 
of C. J. Ebel, West St. Paul, both in Minn., 
U.S.A. 


437,459. Shaped Articles Made from a Solution 
of Carboxylic Acid Ester of Cellulose and an 
Alkylated Glycol Ester of Methacrylic Acid Capa- 
able of Polymerization in a Volatile Solvent by 
the Absence of Plasticizer. C. Dreyfus, New \« 

N. Y., assignee of J. E. Bludworth, Cumber ae 
Md... U.S.A. 

437,483. Solution of a Resinous Intercondensa- 
tion Product Prepared by Condensing Dimethy- 
lol Urea with Methylol Ketone in the Presence 
of an Acidic Catalyst and a Lower Aliphatic 


Monohydric Alcohol. Canadian Industries, 
Ltd., Montreal. P. Q., assignee of W. Nebel, 
Parlin, N. J., U.S.A. 

437,487. Normally Solid Hydroxyl Group-Con- 


taining Polymers Obtained by Reacting a For- 
maldehyde with a Monoolefin from the Group 
of Ethylene, Propylene, and the Isobutylenes in 
the pe rsenge sb of a Per- ‘Oxy Compound Catalyst. 

n ries, Ltd., Wilmington, P. Q., 
Hanf« rd, Wilmington, Del., 





S.A. 

437.489 For a Water-Soluble Polyvinyl Al- 
cohol Film, a Water-Insoluble, Heat-Sealable 
Coating Including a Solution of a Water-Insolu- 
ble, Polyvinyl Acetal Resin, an Aliphatic Alde- 
hyde, and an Acid Catalyst in a Volatile Or- 
= Solvent. Canadian Industries, Ltd., Mon- 

real, - O., assignee of W Jebens, Plain- 
4 SA 
37 ban Compound Sheet Material Including at 
mn Two Sheets of Base Material, at Least 
One Layer of Gelatinized Polyvinyl Chloride 
Composition on One of the Surfaces of the 
Base Materials, and at Least One Layer of a 
Composition Including a Polymerized Unsatu- 
rated Compound That Can Be Rendered Plastic 
at a Lower Temperature Than Polyvinyl Chlo- 
















ride. anadian Industries, Ltd.. = treal, 
oe, mee of J. H. McGill, Manchester, 
England. 

437.491. As a Preservative for Rubber. a Mix- 
ture of 4-Hydroyvy-3-‘N-Piperidinomethy])-Di- 
phenylamine, .and N-Phenyl-Beta- Naphthyla- 
mine. ( an Industries, Ltd., Mont? 

P. eS: ignee of A. M. Neal and : | R. Vit 
cent, th of Wilming ton, Del., U.S.A 





495, As Vulcanization Accelerator, an N- 
Substit uted na ag - — Domin- 
ion Rubbe Co.. Ltd. Montreal. P. assignee 
of R. S eee 8 *k, Stamford. oan. tn SA 

437.574 Cellulose Films of Improved Water- 
Resistance Obtained by Impregnation with an 
Aqueous Colloidal Solution of a Cationic Ami- 
notriazine - Aldehyde Condensation Product. 
American Cyanamid Co., New York. N. Y.. as 
signee of J. D. Px Stamford, Conn., both 
in the U.S.A 
437.766. Fusible, Heat - Convertible, Partial 
Polvmer of Coreacted Divinyl Benzene and 
Carbon Tetrachloride Obtained bv Reacting un- 


Hard, 





der Heat a Mixture of Divinyl Benzene in 
ere ee and Carbon’ Tetrachloride. 

n ar -ral Electric Co.. Ltd.. Toronto, 
an i¢ f G. F. D’Alelio, Pittsfield. 





M 





437.767, Composition Including a Heat-Con- 
vertible Fusible Partial Copolymer of feb 
Renzene and Dially' Ether. Canadian Ger 
Electr ric Co 0.. Ltd.. Toronto. Ont.. < 
GF lin Pittsfield. Wass... U.S A 
437.810 ‘Rigid Abrasive Body in Which the 
Bonding Agent Is the Condensation Prodrc* of 
a Mixture of Aniline, Triazine from the Group 





of Maolamine 74 Diamina Triazine, ard a 
maldehyde. Norton Co.. Worcester, assi 
of S. S. Kistler. West Boylst hoth in Mass.. 
U.S.A 

437 833. Preparation of Alpha. Beta-Dihalo- 


Alinhatic Carbovvlie Acids, Which Includes 
Haloeenatine a Nitrile of the Acrylic Series in 





an Acidic Medium. Wit rfoot Corn. assignee 
of J. D. hoth Abra: 0... Us “A 
United rin 

851,089. VWulcanizable Compositions. H W. 
K. Jennings. (Wilmington Chemical 


4 
581,099. Preservation of Rubber and the Like. 
Im perial Chemical Industries, Ltd 
81,127. Water-Soluble Condensation Product s. 


Distillers Co., Ltd., J. D. Morgan, ane 3 
Frenkel. 
581,136. Regeneration of Vulcanized Natural 


and Synthetic Rubbers. R. B. F. F. Clarke and 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltc 

581,137. Bonding Cured Olefin- Polysulfides 
and Related Sulfur-Containing Plastics. W. J. 
S. Naunton, W. E. Roberts, J. T. Watts, and 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. 
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SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


PLUS 





43 
PLASTICIZER 


EQUALS 


NATURAL RUBBER 
PROCESSING 


A stabilized product that reduces 
the heat created by friction and 
does not volatilize during the mix 
or rob the stock of the necessary 


tack. 


Galey Manufacturing Company 
20800 ST. CLAIR AVE. 


CLEVELAND 17, OHIO 
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GAUGE MATERIAL befor . 


MISTAKES and VB 
(cridiruuusbly with <i 





the SCHUSTER si 
MAGNETIC | 
CALENDER GAUGE 


‘pLAST sles 





| No, lock the door before it's stolen. 

_ In this case, ‘‘it'’ means accuracy, 

production and profit.... Since 

AVie,p, 1927 the Schuster Magnetic Cal- 

Od ender Gauge has consistently 
i Fdy/\4 served four important ends: 





1. It assures uniform thickness in your finished product, 
down to 1/1000" 


2. It makes hand-miking unnecessary, saving time and 
expense. 


3. It does away with the human equation, preventing 
mistakes. 
4. It saves the stock sampled for calender testing. 


The Schuster Gauge does these things by the 
simple expedient of setting rubber calender 
rolls to a desired thickness and holding them 
there. More lately, it has showed itself just as 
indispensable as ‘‘insurance” to synthetic rub- 
ber, plastics, cellulose and other materials. 
The instrument is simple in design, rugged in 
construction, practically without wearing 
parts, and adjustable to any thickness. 
There is no “‘stock recipe’. Every installation 
must be engineered to the job. May we tell 
you what the Schuster Magnetic Calender 
Gauge can do for you? 

Ask for our Bulletin “W” 


THE MAGNETIC GAUGE COMPANY 


60 EAST BARTGES STREET 


AKRON 11, OHIO 


— SALES REPRESENTATIVES — Wasteus 
BLACK ROCK Bvixes co. H. M. ROYAL 


Br idgepor t, Conn Los Angeles, Calif. 
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581,141. Plasticization of Synthetic Rubber- 
Like Materials. Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., and 
P. H. Amphlett. 

. Curing Polymeric Materials. J. M. 
Buist, D. A. Harper, W. F. Smith, G. N. Weld- 
ing, and Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. 

581,144. Curing Polymeric Organic Materials. 
W. Furness, L. E. Perrins, W. F. Smith, and 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. 

581,146. Curing Polymeric Materials. D. H. 
Coffey, W. F. Smith, H. G. White, and Im- 
perial Chemical Industries, Ltd. 

Bh gene i age Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
oO. anc L. J. eveland. (Pittsbur et 
Co.) gh Plate 
ontinuous Recovery of Unpolymer- 
ized Monomers from Butadiene to nal 
Wingfoot ——. 
581,224. Bonding of Synthetic Resins. all 
& Hall, Ltd., and H. E. Sampson. — 
581,254. Organic Fluorine Compounds. Im- 

perial Chemical Industries, Ltd. 

581,279. Derivatives for Polymers and Inter- 
polymers of Ethylene. D. Whittaker, J. S. A 


Forsyth, and Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. 


581,280. Polymerization of Methacrylic Aci 
Esters. Imperial Chemical Re Ltd ' 
581,281. Polymerization of Vinyl Esters of 
— Acids. Imperial Chemical Industries, 
.td. 

581,300. Cellular Rubber. United States Rub- 
ber Co. 

581,313. Plasticizing Fabrics and Production 


of Laminated Fabrics therefrom. British Cela- 
nese, Ltd. 
_ 581,339. Condensation Products. Soc. of Chem- 
ical Industry in Basle. ; 
581,343. Polymeric Material 
or Its Homologs. D. B. 
eeeent industries, Ltd. 
581,368 ermoplastic Materials. Semtes, 
ge A G. Mottershaw, L. H. Griffiths, and 
581,387. Polyvinyl Alcohol Films and Sh 
of Reduced Water-Sensitivity. EE. I. qo 
de Nemours & Co.. Inc 
581,410. Curing Polymeric Materials. 
rant A Smith, and Imperial Chemical 
581,421. Water-Sensitive Non-Fibro 
Like or Film-Like Materials. nitiel 
phane, Ltd. 
581.431. Chlorinated Derivatives of Ethyl Al- 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.. Inc. 
He wre Materials. D ; 
arper, . ws t an ye rid >mi 
se a oi mith, and Imperial Chemical 


il from Butadiene 
Kelly and Imperial 


du Pont 


D:-A. 


, Sheet- 
British Cello- 


581,484. Polymerization Process Distill 
Co.. Ttd., 7. J. P. Standi M ‘Oeeke. 
and D. A. Bennett. siecnasgisiiag rare 


581.501. Vinyl Esters. i & ic 
PRs rea” Imperial Chemical In- 

581.525. Compositions for Adhesive or Seali 
Purposes. B Chemical Co E. Pose 
= hk H. Swire, and A. D. Woods 

581,539. 


Mono-Amino-Ethvl Sulfuric Acid Es- 

ter. Carbide & Carbon Chemicals gg ‘ 
581.573. Vinyl Halides. Wingfoot Corp. 

saee'e en ; Vulcanized Synthetic 

er Scrap. | ylocz ki < Nor it- 

ish Rubber Co., Ltd staat nalbilisendiaeaie 


581.616. Bonding Viscose Rayon Filaments to 


Rubber. Courtaulds, Ltd.. and ND ntwistle 
5814627. Vinyl and Ethylidene Esters. FE. I 

du Pont de Nemours & Co.. Inc. a 
581.628. Fluorine Containing- Organic Com- 

——. TI. du Pont de Nemours & Co.. Inc. 


Oreanic Fluorine Com 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. — lbs 
581.702. Thermosetting Resins. British In- 
dustrial Plastics, Ltd.. and A. Brookes. 
581,717 Polythene Films J. R. Mvles, D 
Whittaker, and Imperial Chemical Industries. 


utd. 

581.751. Coating Solid Organic Polymers wit 
Polysilicic Acid Esters. E. I. du Pont de No 
mours & Co.. Ine 

581775. Abnormal Addition of a Hydrogen 
Halide, Hydrogen Sulfide, or a Mercaptan. Shel! 
Development Co. 


MACHINERY 


United States 


2,409,725. Apparatus for 
of Plastics. J. B. Whitmore, Bloomfield. W. 
Makenny, Mountain View, and F. A. New- 
combe, Nutley, all in N. J., assignors to West- 
inghouse Electric Corp., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

2,409,974. Apparatus for Building Pneumatic 
Tire Casings. W. J. Breth and R. M. Wor- 
mald, assignors to General Tire & Rubber Co., 
all of Akron, O. 

2,410,324 Machine for Molding Thermosetting 
Materials. R. H. Windsor and E. Gaspar, Lon- 
don, England; Gaspar assignor to Windsor. 

2,410,510. Apparatus for Molding Heat Plasti- 


Automatic Molding 


cizable Material. N. Lester, Cleveland Heights, 
assignor to Lester Engineering Co., Cleveland, 
both in O. : 

2.410.905. Device to Cut Lateral Slits in an End- 
less Flexible Band. F. Slusher, Akron, O., as- 
signor to B. F. Goodrich Co., New Vork, N.. ¥. 

2,411,254. Apparatus for Molding Thermoset- 
ting Material. G. H. Frank, Oak Park, Ill., 
assignor to Western Electric Co., Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 


Dominion of Canada 


437,406. Machine for Bias-Cutting and Splic- 
ing Tire Fabric. W. J. Perry, Toronto, Ont. 

437.739. Apparatus for Concentration of Li- 
quid, Such as Latex or the Like, by Evapora- 
tion under Vacuum. K. H. Quasebarth, Kew 
Gardens, N. Y., U.S.A. 


United Kingdom 


581,459. Tire Retreader. S. A. Wright ; 

581.605-606. Extrusion Heads for Injection 
Molding Apparatus. E. Aron and E. Pollard. 

581,637. Extrusion Heads for Extrusion Mold- 
ing and Injection Molding Apparatus. E. 
Aron and E. Pollard. 

581,642. Apparatus for Injection Molding of 
Plastics. H. G. W. C. Miles. 


UNCLASSIFIED 


United States 


2,409,666. Bead Clamp for Pneumatic Tires. 
F. H. Comey, assignor to General Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., both of Akron, O. 

2,409,753. Valve for Hose Couplings. J. H. 
Harrison, Palos Verdes Estates, and H. E 
Byers, Los Angeles, both in Calif. 

2,410,573. Wheel and Rim Organization for 


Wheels Equipped with Heavy-Duty Pneumatic 


Tires. C. L. Eksergian, Detroit, Mich., assignor 
to Budd Coa., Philadelphia, Pa. 
2,410,600. Flexible Conduit and Coupling 


Tires. C. L. Eksergian, Detroit. Mich., assignor 
of 70% to himself and 30% to R. W. Lotz, Chi- 
Coupling. J. .S. Robbins, 
2.411.285. Low-Pressure Alarm System for a 

3 Milwaukee, 
Oreg. 


Dominion of Canada 


437,234, Rim for Mounting a Straight-Sided 
Pneumatic Tire of the Extensible Open-Beaded 
Type. Wingfoot Corp., assignee of F. S. Riggs, 
both of Akron, O., U.S.A. 


United Kingdom 


581,180. Hose Connections. 
Co., Ltd., and H. W.. Trevaskis. 

521.204.. Hose Couplings. Dunlop Rubber Co., 
Ltd., and H. W. Trevaskis. . 

581,263. Joints for Electric Cables. WT. 
Henley’s Telegraph Works Co., Ltd., and J. I. 


Dunlop Rubber 


King. 
381,438, Operation of Brakes for Aircraft 
Wheels Having Retractable Supports. Dunlop 


Rubber Co., Ltd., and H. W. Trevaskis. 
581.551. Terminating Electric Cables. Oko- 
nite-Callender Cable Co., Inc. 


581.552, Electric Cable Joint. R. B. Can- 
mie 583. Tire Removing Tools. Firestone Tire 


& Rubber Co. 


TRADE MARKS 


United States 


424,021. Texlock. 
furniture fillers. 
Shelton, Conn. 

424.026. Cellotron. 
Freydberg  Bros.-Strauss, 
N.Y. 


Cushioning supports and 
Sponge Rubber Products Co., 


Adhesive tape dispensers. 
Inc., New York, 


" 424,027, Cellomat. 


Adhesive tape dispensers. 
Freydberg  Bros.-Strauss, 


Inc., New York, 


424,039. The word: ‘‘Warren’s” above a rep- 
resentation of three oak trees. Elestic. War- 
ren Featherbone Co., Three Oaks, Mich. 

424,044. Peel Film. Plastic coating 
Rust Corp., Chicago, III. 


Nox- 


INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


424,054. Representation of an oval containing 
the word: “Gates.” Tires, tubes, belts, hose. 
Gates Rubber Co., Denver, Colo. 


424,062. The word: “Wirenuts” with the tep- 
resentation of a glass with the word: “Ideal” 
covering one of the letters. Insulation. Ideal 
Commutator Dresser Co., Sycamore, III. 

424,085. Kolber. Fountain pen parts. A. 


Kolber, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

424,101. Fosterite. Insulation. Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

424,244. Representation of a circle cut by 
lightning. Golf balls and clubs. Sportin 
Goods, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 

424,255. Full-Freedom. Corsets, _brassieres, 
etc. La Resista Corset Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 

424,265. Cambridge Junior. Rainwear. |. J. 
Rubin, New York, N. Y. 

424,295. Craig Wood. Rainwear. 
ucts, Inc., Cincinnati, QO. 

424,316. Cressa. Hand cleaner for removing 
rubber soil and compounds. R. T. Bradley, 
doing business as Pawl-Rae Products Co., South 
Bend, Ind. 

424,325. Representation of a circle with a 
smaller circle inside with the word: “Victory” 
and two stars on it. Synthetic rubber mark 
remover. Victory Soap & Chemical Co., Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 

424,347. Kendex. Thermoplastic resins. Ken- 
dell Refining Co., Bradford, Pa. 


g 


Sport Prod- 


424,348. Vyram. Synthetic resins. Monsanto 
Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
424,360. Victocel. Plastic in sheet form 


Celluplastic Corp., Newark, N. J. 

424,374. Representation of an oval contain- 
ing the word: “Sani-Mode.’”? Shower curtains. 
Sani-Mode Mfg. Co., Chicago, III. 

424,383. Lus Koat. Rainwear. 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 

424,395. Vita-guard. Shower and window cur- 
tains. A. L. Seigal Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

424,401. Helicopter. Rainwear. Rapid Sports- 
wear Co., New York, N. Y 


Irving Lusk, 


424,424. Steel-Flex. Sectional air bags for 
tire repairing. Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.,, 
Akron, O. 

424,455. Quality 108. Coated fabrics. Eggers 
Fabric Co., New York, N. Y. 

424,456. Superteen. Coated fabrics. Eggers 


Fabric Co., New York, N. Y. 

424,457. A fanciful design of circular and 
slanting thin lines. Artificial leather. Tex- 
tileather Corp., Toledo, O. 

424,468. Representation of an oblong contain- 
ing the word: ‘Kumbak.” Electrical cords. 
<All Switchboard & Supply Co., Chicago, 


_ 424,530. Representation of an oblong contain- 
ing the word: “Expandex.’”’ Electrical cords. 
Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., Chicago, 
Ill 


: 424,531. Representation of an oblong contain- 
ing the word: “Recoilo.” Electrical cords. 
ea Switchboard & Supply Co., Chicago, 


424,574. Statler Merchandise Company. Syn- 
thetic plastics. Statler Merchandise Co., as- 
> ad to Statler Mfg. Co., both of Chicago, 


: 424,588. Representation of a shield contain- 
ing the words: “Phillips 66.” Gasket cement. 
Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 


424,609. Injex. Fountain pens and _ fillers 
Bol, Ltd., New York, N. Y. 

424,621. Parafilm. Shower curtains. Para 
Mfg. Co., Inc., Newark, N. 


Sun Oil Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

424,672. “‘All-Size.” Merchandise 
Traver Corp., Chicago, III. 

424,694. Representation of a shield containing 
the words: “Phillips 66." Tire coating or dress- 
ing. Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 

424,734. Pepton. Plasticizer. American Cy- 
anamid & Chemical Corp., New York, N. Y 

424,742. Hamiseal. Dispersed synthetic rub- 
ber. Haas-Miller Corp., Philadelphia, Pa 

424,795. Representation of a triple circle with 
the letter “K.” Submersion actuators for ac- 
tuating valves for the release of gas under 
pressure from containers to inflate bags which 
form buoyant floats for supporting disabled air- 
craft. Walter Kidde & Co., New York, N. Y. 

424,841. Representation of a shield containing 
the words: “Phillips 66.” Battery cables and 
storage batteries. Phillips Petroleum Co., Bar- 
tlesville, Okla. 

424,847. “Silent Pro’, Golf balls, bags, and 
club wrist band grips. A. J. Wyman, Orange, 


tubing. 


424,866. Wal-Keen. Storage batteries. Oakes 

& Co., doing business as Tru-Test, Chicago, III. 
Blackhawk. Tire rim wrenches. Black- 

hawk Mig. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

424,884. -Claroco-. Portable dust collectors. 
J. S. Clark Co., Detroit, Mich. 

424,888. Dayco. Conveyer belts. Dayton Rub- 
ber Mfg. Co., Dayton, O. 

424,904. Bunalite. Coated cotton fabric. Bel- 
grade Fabrics, Inc., New York, N. 7. ; 

424,920. Plastron. Bags. Plastron, Inc., New 
York, N.Y. 
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ROYLE STRAINERS 
for Greater Efficiency 


An easy, rapid flow of stock with but 
little rise in temperature... . 

Less time lost in cleaning and changing 
screens. ... 

These are among the features which 
make the choice of a Royle Strainer 


a profitable investment. . . . 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS wor 


N. ° 
PIONEERED THE CONTINUOUS EXTRUSION PROCESS IN . 


Home Office Akron, Ohio PATERSON 3, NEW JERSEY 


E. B. Trout J. W. VanRiper Jf. C. Clinefelter 
SHerwood 2-8262 JEfferson 3264 








Los Angeles, Cal. 
H. M. Royal,. Inc. 
LOgan 3261 


James Day (Machinery) Ltd. 
London, England 
REgent 2430 

















Important Announcement 
REGARDING THE MONTHLY 


Rubber Statistical Bulletin 


Containing Complete Information Regarding 
Quotas, Production, Absorption, Stocks, and Prices. 


Beginning with the January, 1947, issue INDIA RUBBER WORLD will cease 
to operate as authorized distributers for the U. S. A., and all orders and 
remittances should be sent direct to London headquarters from which mail- 
ings will be made. This move was necessitated by the fact that bulk pack- 
ages for distribution here were slow in transit and reached the United States 
several weeks after single copies sent direct. It will mean quicker service to 
subscribers. After the December, 1946, issue all subscribers will be serviced 
from London and will receive proper credit of unexpired portions of their 
subscriptions. 


ALL FUTURE ORDERS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO: 
LONDON RUBBER SECRETARIAT 


Brettenham House, 5-6 Lancaster Place, London, W.C.2, England 


$5.00 PER YEAR—50 CENTS PER SINGLE COPY 
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424,925. “Weld-Rite.” Tire repair 
B. F. Goodrich Co., New _ » 
424, 9% a Tir € 

er Ye } 
“Resiiens. Wate 
Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, 
Re presentat! 
“Airtron.” 
Ar »whead Rubber 
$8 “Inv O- Flatseme. mbri¢ 
rnish & Insulatin 


d rubber. U. S 





Bemis 

















952 Represent n of a planet and the 
“Stratosphere.” or rod 
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word “Autofiex.” “Electric 





twea 


chester, N. H 
The Line Of Youth. Corsets, 
Xesist Corset ( sridgeport, (¢ 


—_ ing: Ae Footweat sritish 


shield with the 
“Glenn _— 


Real Form. ders, 
trouser belts Globe No 
ae - 

Winnebago. Vinyl-type pl: I 
est Fabrics Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Barbara Lee, jr. Girdl 
lates Merchandising ( 
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Foreign Trade Opportunities 
The 


recently exp 
United States or in 
tions Additional 
import or export oj 


firms and individuals listed bel 
essed their interest in buyin 
United States repres 
information conc 
ortunity, inclu 








. Melbourne, 


lectrical 








representing ‘‘Mexpan,” 
Letran 9, Mexico D. 
industrial 


L. F. Cuilty, 
806, San Juan de 
ico: automobile accessories, 
plastics. 

Fung Keong Rubber Manufactory 
Ltd., Fung Bldg., High St., 


ish Malaya; passenger-car and truck 


Kuala Lumpur, 
tire-cord 


Despacho 
F 


Mex- 


chemicals, 


(Malaya), 


Brit- 


cushion 


fabrics, bicycle enh tae fabric, lorry tire- 
canvas, lorry tire-bead fabric, passenger-car tire- 
bead fabric; valves for inner tubes. 


Zaghi, 34 Vio D’ Azeglio, 
accessories and 
rubber washers, valv 
of Etablissements Paul 

Belgium 
lies, and 


Umberto 





wists’ sundries, 


goods for drug s 





3rasserie Royale « 
} 


le Laeken, 184 
l“Anvers, Brussels, B 


elgium: brewers’ 


60 Ove 
1utomotive 


rtoom, 
spare 


28 Huygenspark, The 
ovs and one 
‘Horvat r Via del Giglio, 
rubber toys Hit games, 
Darquea, Montalvo No. 811, 





electrical equipment, plz 
nd rayon fabrics. 
Steinvorth, igi nting 
Comercio, Cuji a Salv: 
Venezuela: 
notions, 
39 Niewe 
automobile 





Guido W. 
S. A. de Crédito y 
Leon 3, Caracas, 


textiles, 
Import, 
Netherlands: 


ind 





Malayan Rubber Statistics 


The following statistics ‘have 








automotive 


been r 


Bolgona, 
supplies, tire 


es. 
Louis, 
drug- 
rubber 


Chaussee 


rubber 


Amsterdam, W., 
parts and 


acces- 
Hague, 


Flor- 


Ambato, 
tic prod- 


“Sacco,” 


ador de 
parts 


Heerengracht, 


acces- 


eceived 


from Singapore by way of Malaya House, 57 Tra- 
falgar Square, London, W.C.2, England. 
Ocean Shipments from Singapore 
and Malayan Union—In Tons 
October, 1946 
Latex, Concen- 
trated Latex, 
Sheet Revertex 
and (Dry Rub- 
Crepe ber Content) 
Ar 415 
Al 2.288 
c 739 
C1 75 
Fin ae 145 
Le cc) ene 538 
Me > 





Foreign Imports of Rubber in Long Tons 








October, 194¢ 
Dry t Ru be 
Rubber (De y Welekey 
+¢ 1 
1 Z 
+1 oa 
s 61 
73 9 
—e * 16 
2,38 43 
15 ies 
7.318 3,870 
Tot 11.8 a O81 
\ Union Imports 
I 
BA Levsecsenceewss 1,006 329 
i) a are ere a or rena ae 48 ae 
S 1,027 3 
Porar Ae 362 


Dealers’ Stocks—October, 1946 
(Dry vom) 


8) Rut 

Wet Rubt "(Es t iry eigl 

LUE Gig eren ale sil citrate ie eee ele 
Tot ALL G Bia ones 





20x6.00S 


21x3.00D 


INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


Port Stocks—October, 1946 


Harbor Board (Wharves and Lighters) 


Woalavat Ranways (6.05550 6seskeeos.s 657 
Other Ort SiMeKs: ok osc sess cs $3 
PUM: Kia aoda sess e vee heestwnes ) 





Rims Approved and Branded by 
The Tire & Rim Association, Inc. 





Rim SIZE Nov., 1946 
15” & 16” D. C. Passenger 

15x4. - 817 
lox4. S Zé 
16x4.50E 28 1) 
15x95: 2 l 64 
16x53. : 10,364 
15x5.50F 87,502 
16x5.50F 23 
16x4.00E 215,352 
15x4.50E 8,098 
16x4.50E 10,911 
15x5.00F 148 
15x5-K +1,06¢ 
AUR MS ek Sortie a eis ais tne eter oraiae 90,960 
PSEGMG: Gc een e sc sercusmae cae 19,989 
RES) os Sr ey RSS gene 99,559 
[ey COLDS SUPRA Aeon omeamoyn io err name 2 
17” & Over Passenger 

RUE Ree bh 6 bobo akeae bude aes 120 





18x5.00S FADS SAG Che KOSS Cau ee er 1,018 
ES ae nee been ire Parr aens 28,454 
2) ek) 291,064 


18x6.00T 
20x6.0 

20x6.00T salabe 
WORM B AN rra)s ince esivaro'a a aise a ea ater e 








BORIOMDIN or igaa te ee atend cn 1,439 
24x10.00W 


Semi D.C. Truck 








ENSRMTEMIED 83 hase sa ee nines wo meew eae a Riad os : 
Tractor & ier 

CEES So ureig bors ; 4,113 
12x3.00D ..... sie Soe Oe ara 8,590 
EE learn ea 6B G a hie tae ihe otek ¢ 

SPR RRUED  ocin so os ewe ore RS eee RE 

PUESOD uae 





outa 3.670 
pace ees 1,510 
2,218 

nee asbehe 1,345 
58 

? 780 
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CAMACHINE 26-PL 


SPEEDS PRODUCTION OF 
SURGICAL ADHESIVE TAPE 
ON FLANGED ROLLS 


Slits the full width of the web into meas- 
ured strip, rolls the strips onto flanged 
spools, stops automatically at measured 


. ia length, all in one operation. WRITE FOR 
~ FOLDER 
a) 















fs | i | 
; aad CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY - :.22 79 
fie BROOKLYN 2, N. Y. 











GEORGE JATINEN 
CH / P CO , INCORPORATED 


SCRAP and CRUDE RUBBER 
PLASTICS and SYNTHETICS 


55 West 42nd Street 
ae nee New York 18, N. Y. 




















Stamford Neophax Vulcanized Oil 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


For Use with Neoprene 
THE STAMFORD RUBBER SUPPLY CO. *3%"3" 


Makers of Stamford “Factice” Vulcanized Oil 
(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 
SINCE 1900 





























Top-Quality that never varies! 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
AKRON, OFIO 


WABASH, IND. «+ HUNTINGTON, W. VA. «+ WACO, TEXAS 
BAYTOWN, TEXAS © BARNESVILLE, GA. + PASADENA, CAL. 
Associated Factories: 


CANADA + MEXICO + VENEZUELA + CHILE +» PORTUGAL 





> 
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Do You Have a High Pressure | New Machines 
. 9 e 
Reducing Valve Problem? and Appliances 


Seldom do we find higher pressures in rubber plants 
than 6000 Ib. per sq. in. Consequently this reducing valve, 
shown below, is the one we usually recommend. It 

1 
handles working pressures up to 6000 Ib., without shock— 
ter, or air—and it does so well that we are receiv- 
ing repeat orders nearly every day from satisfied users. It 


ATLAS Type “E” 


Forged Steel Body. Internal metal parts 
entirely of stainless steel. A formed packing 
of special material superior to leather is 
used which is immune to all fluids common- 
ly used in hydraulic machinery. The pres- 
sure on the seat is balanced by a piston 
with the result that variations in high initial 
pressure have little effect on the reduced 
pressure. Truly modern in every respect. 

We make regulating valves for every rub- 
ber plant service. See partial list below. 


ATLAS VALVE COMPAN 








REGULATING VALVES FOR EVERY SERVICE | 








261 South St... Newark 5, N. J. New Farrel-Birmingham Long Belt Vulcanizing Press 
Representatives in Principal Cities eas 
Please send complete information on Atlas Improved Belt Vulcanizing Press 

Hig Press Also, 





e. 
he following 


F OR cutting production costs in the manufacture of rubber- 
impregnated belt stock of various widths and gages, a new 





Campbell Boiler Feed Pressure Regulators 60-inch by 3l-foot platen press of new design and_ simplified 
Regulators Pump Governors ." : - ; ; : 
Damper Regulators Float Valves construction, made by Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc., Ansonia, 
Temperature Regula- Humidity Controllers Conn., offers the double advantage of improved operating effi- 
tors Thermostats ciency and lower maintenance costs. Built for heavy duty, the 
Reducing Valves | Balanced Valves ESI bates RSET F 220 . he platen are; a 
Exhaust Control Sys- Control Valves press exerts a pressure of Z p.S.1. on the platen area, or a 
tems ~ Oil Control Cocks total of about 3,100 tons, by means of eight 22-inch diameter 
Write your name, firm. and address on the rams operating under hydraulic pressure of 2,000 p.s.1. 
margin of this page, tear out with this ad., The most important design innovation is in the construc- 
Ra: Py BO ES > Be ENP Ee eR , P : ° e : 2 
mail, and you will hear from us promptly. tion of the top crosshead and reduced number of cylinders. 





TB EPPPUperrtereerrerreecereeeee 


Cast in two sections, each weighing 43,000 pounds, the cross- 
head permits wider center placement of the cylinders, which 
are larger and less than half in number of those required for 
a similar-type press with individual top crosshead for each 
cylinder. This simplified construction reduces upkeep, with a 
consequent reduction of maintenance items such as replacement 

of worn packing. 

Equipment includes polished steel upper and lower platens, 
31% inches thick, which are drilled for steam circulation. An 
. 7 edging device of new design, fitted to the bottom platen with 
Complete Unit its actuating mechanism outside the platen area, permits cur- 
ing belts of approximately the full platen width. Another fea- 
ture is the positive equalizing device connected with the fol- 
lower crosshead, which keeps the bottom platen at a true level 
+ when the press is opening or closing. 

k ully Assembled To sien contac movement, the follower platen is secured 





| 


= 








at the center by guides located on one tie rod on each side. 
e 
Hydraulic Operation ° 
e 
aS 
High Production ‘ 





An efficient machine of simple design for cut- 

ting bales of crude, synthetic and reclaimed 

rubber or similar materials. Cuts without aid 

of water or other lubricant. One man opera- 

tion—safety control. be. 
) ° ~~ 


SPADONE MACHINE COMPANY FOR GOOD ABRASION RESISTANCE 


10 East 43rd St. New York 17, N. Y. 





FOR FURTHER DETAILS, SEE AD ON PAGE 458 
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HITTIN 


‘ewe ‘The utmost in 
pleasing appearance 
with no deteriorating 


effect whatever. 


RARE METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


ATGLEN, PA. 














Side plate or column presses for compression or transfer 


or injection molding of rubber and allied synthetics. 


Write for bulletins on 
“Modern Hydraulic Presses.” 


The FRENCH OIL MILL MACHINERY CO. 
PIQUA, OHIO 














Wanted 
ADHESIVE PROBLEMS 





ON 
PLASTIC °* LEATHER °* FABRIC 
RUBBER * PAPER * METAL 
CORK °* WOOD °* _— GLASS 
TINFOIL ? SPONGE RUBBER 
FIBRE ° LEATHERETTE 


3% OUR RESEARCH LABORATORIES 
have solved many cementing 
problems where others have 
failed. 


WRITE STATING PROBLEMS 
Samples of paper adhesives will 
be sent without charge. 


ADHESIVE PRODUCTS 


CORPORATION 


1660 BOONE AVE. e BRONX 60, NEW YORK 








READY TO SERVE 
OUR OLD FRIENDS 
AND NEW IN THEIR 


CRUDE RUBBER 


REQUIREMENTS 


ESTABLISHED 1903 


BAIRD RUBBER 
AND TRADING COMPANY 


233 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
BArclay 7-1960 
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Being held only at the center, the platen is free to expan in 





both ai rections. Other guides on a pair of tie rods near cach 
r end of the press prevent sidewise movement. The desig: of 
GSON ay the stretcher ie clamp unit allows the stretcher reaction !oad 
to be absorbed and balanced by the middle and the top mem- 

bers of the ce structure. | 

- To assure necessary strength and rigidity, the principal parts ft 

Since 1849 of the press, with the exception of the forged steel tie ds, 
are made ot Meehanite. These include the top, bottom and 
a oe moving crossheads which are proportioned for maximum de- 

Cementing & Vulcanizing flection of 0.005-inch. The press is mounted on substantial Stu 
stringer bedplates. Hydraulic piping is arranged for with one 

common connection, and all other details are planned for max- 4 

imum operating convenience. str 

5 lias 

ber 

Race Oe oi self 

thio 

Pumpless, Motorless Press whe 

€xce 

COMPLETE new line of high- Wes 

production, fully power - op- and 

erated, hydraulic presses that have ‘ 

neither motor nor pump has been has 

announced by Elmes Engineering cant 

Works. Compressed air from shop tam 

line, introduced above the liquid by ue 

a simplified control, provides the but 

power for rapid closure and instan- ee 

taneous full pressure, The control r 

applies and maintains any desired cm 

riz 





pressure within capacity range and 
repeats at that pressure until reset. Cao 























HU NDREDS _ (DESIGNS — | ng Reine a 
we rhis new hydraulic _ principle A-Te 

| promises greater economies in the troll 

molding of plastics and rubber, in Phic 

assembly forcing, straightening and 

and in testing. Simple design, neg- In 

| C the tool. | ligible air requirements, as well as ertie 
HOGGSON & PETTIS MFG. CO. low first cost, operation, and main- prop 

141S S Brewery § -. Mew Maven 31, Geen. tenance, are combined in_ light- been 

é ht SAS sottees a mea weight, compact press construction. X-ra 

ene ae The presses are made in 20- and A 
30-Ton Elmes Hydraulic 30-ton bench type and floor-type (pol 

Se al kine ei oe Press Operating on models and in a 50-ton floor-type. ent — 
7] Compressed Air The 30-ton floor-type press illus- some 

Thess trated has a six-inch stroke, and britt 
ve term opening adjustable from 0 to 13 inches, and can be equipped has 
“COTTON FLOCKS” with 10-by 10-inch hot plates. It is 65 inches high, has a ment 
shipping weight of 1,325 pounds, requires a 37-by 19-inch ry ¢ 

Lae space, and has a shelf for operating tools. gomr 

does not mean cotton fiber alone Th 

e —_ Thio 

_ as caus 
EXPERIENCE be sl 

over twenty years catering to rubber manufacturers New Pressure Gage ce 





—. available is a new pres- ran 
sure gage which can be used to cond 


CAPACITY 

















for large production and quick delivery check pressure between spot weld- ln 
. | ing machine electrodes, between > 
CONFIDENCE platen in all types of presses, and diagt 
. between moving rollers, and ten- sugg 
of the entire rubber industry sion in a moving thread, twine, 
| wire, etc. The new iatroment 
KNOW LEDGE has been purposely designed to be 
: } small in size so that it can fit 
of the industry's needs | into “tight” spots heretofore in- 
accessible, vet where pressures of 
0 U A L I T Y | static or moving parts must be 
. ; : measured. Suct 
acknowledged superior by all users are important | The new gage is available at ast 
and valuable considerations to the consumer. present in six pressure ranges: WI 
0-100 pounds, 0-250 pounds, 0-500 Tie 
vi | pounds, 0-1,000 pounds, 0-2,500 ti iy 
Write to the country’s leading makers | , ' pounds, and 0-5,000 pounds. A sl 
for samples and prices. New Dillon Mechanical 10,000-pound capacity model will whiel 
| Pressure Gage shortly be added to the line, mak- a. 
CLAREMONT WASTE mek even more, coanige | ES; 
| The gage is compact in size; - the defor 
Cc 0-100-pound model is 35% inches lo ng, 2-7/32 inches high and ee 
MFG. 0. 134 inches wide, and weighs only 1% pounds net. The 0- a shoati 
} pound, the 0-500-pound, and the 0-1,000-pound models are a ee 
CLAREMONT N. H. | 4-5/16 inches long, 2-7/16 inches high, and 2-5/16 inches wide, me 
and weigh only 2 pounds net. The 0-2,500-pound and_ the Fir 
The Country's Leading Makers | 0-5,000-pound models are 45¢ inches long, 234 inches high, and ae 
| 234 inches wide, and weigh only 2%4 pounds net, All models brid 
(Continwed on page 583) g 
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EUROPE 


FRANCE 


Study of Thioplasts 


Since Katz first demonstrated the crystalline structure of 
stretched natural rubber by his X-ray investigations, the method 
has also been applied to the study of the structure of a num- 
ber of linear polymers having a periodical formula. Katz him- 
self, in collaboration with Fuller, was the first to study the 
thioplasts or polysulphide rubbers by means of X-ray in 1935, 
when a sample of stretched Thiokol was found to give an 
excellent fiber diagram, by means of which the investigators 
were abie to calculate the identity period of the macromolecule 
and to suggest a solution for the basic crystalline network. 

The rapid development in the manutacture of thioplasts that 
has since taken place led R. Tertain, of Compagnie de Pro- 
duits Chimiques et Electrometallurgiques Alais Froges et 
Camargue, to undertake in 1944 and 1945 a new and_ pro- 
founder study of these products when not only the scientific, 
but also the technological and utilitarian aspects of the problem 
were considered. 

The author set forth the results he obtained in an article 
which on May 31, 1946, was awarded the Rubber Industry 
Prize for 1945 and recently appeared in the Revue Générale du 
Caoutchouc. The material is divided into three parts: (1) 
X-ray diffraction as method of identifying thioplasts and con- 
trolling their manufacture; (II) the Molecular structure of 
Thiogomme “S”; and (III) study of thiorubber vulcanizates 
and the mechanism of vulcanization. 

In the first part the author shows how the dissimilar prop- 
erties of different types of thioplasts or the variation of these 
properties by the kind of treatment to which the materials have 
been subjected can be distinguished and interpreted by their 
X-ray pictures. 

A normal unstretched, rubbery flexible Thiogomme “S’ 
(polymer of ethylene tetrasulfide) presents an entirely differ- 
ent picture from that of a stretched sample, or one that for 
some still obscure manufacturing reasons becomes hard and 
brittle in a matter of weeks, days, or even hours; or one that 
has been sheeted and peptized, or subjected to thermal treat- 
ment; or a sample of thiorubber formed from a thiolatex 
by evaporation, or of variously treated samples of Thio- 
gomme “R.” 

Thiogomme “R,” it is pointed out, is markedly different fron, 
Thiogomme “S”; it cannot be stretched in a cold state be- 
cause it is normally hard and brittle; it must therefore first 
be slightly heated; however under a variety of conditions it has 
been found impossible to obtain from this thioplast crystalline 
orientation phenomena. It seems to have a more or less irreg- 
ular non-periodic structure depending on the method of poly- 
condensation. 

In Part II the author discusses the structure of Thiogomme 
“S” and chiefly on the basis of the interpretation of its fiber 
diagram in accordance with the laws of radiocrystallography, 
suggests the following formula for this structure: 


S 
—CH*—CH?—S—S 


S 


Such a structure, it seems, would help explain the process of 
extensibility in thiorubbers. 

While the elasticity of natural rubber is generally explained 
by the coiling and uncoiling of long molecular chains in which 
the C=C double bonds play the part of pivots, says M. Ter- 
tian, this explanation does not fit the case of the thiorubbers, 
Which have no double bonds in chain and yet are extensible. 
He suggests that the most important factor for elasticity may 
be intermolecular sliding, which alone accounts for marked 
deformations, and this, he adds, seems to agree with present 
observations, especially on the considerable residual thermo- 
plasticity of even vulcanized thiorubbers, and the fact that much 
elongated samples always show a very marked permanent de- 
Tormation. 

_Finally, in Part III M. Tertian gives a new explanation of 
zinc oxide vulcanization. There is here no intermolecular 
bridging as in natural rubber, that is by main valences, he 











4-M GUILLOTINE CUTTER 





The use of the BLACK ROCK 4M GUILLO. 
TINE CUTTING MACHINE for Cutting run- 
ning rubber or synthetic stock to length, reduces 
costs for greater profits. Can be synchronized 
with Mill, Calender, or Tubing machine. 


There is a Black Rock Cutting Machine 
to meet your requirements. 


WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS. 


FINE BLACK ROCK MFG. CO. 


i 175 Osborne Street Bridgeport 5, Conn. 


N.Y. Office: 261 Broadway 
TOOLS acific Rep Lombard Smith, Los Angeles, Cal 
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points out. The particles of zinc oxide (as well as the parti- at 

les of zine salts produced by the action of oxides on the pep- t) 
rs T, B.—Tudas, thiuram—or G.S.—Altax) apparently serve fai 

is intermolecular links and reinforce chain to chain cohesion I 

Vv sec | neces or Van de Waals forces. These link- ru 
ies by | fF oxide would evidently reinforce interchain fol 

riction forces; they would also increase the resistance to tear- 

1 decrease the flow and thermoplasticity phenomena, [ut kt 

m( ig them to rligible values. These linkages | y Kl 

side particies, though more numerous are vet less powerful ur 

an the purely chemical linkages created by the sulfur bridges t 

. between chains of natural rubber, or of butadiene-type rubbers, we 
al ' or those created by oxygen atoms between neoprene chains, aul 
: = . 33 nce thiorubber vulcanization in its present form could acl 
a] ery be designated “pseudo-vulcanization,’ a conceptior ( 








jus ( the imperfect transformation of the plastic to t fac 

clastic state and by the relatively modest properties of thio- W 

rubber vulcanizates observed. More detailed analysis will us 

| ° ] probably also make it possible to understand that in some cases sh 

oionia the transformation is not irreversible and thereby to explain ica 

“i a the reversion of certain vulcanizates fa 
PORCELAIN// In ci nelusic n the author states that other tests have als 
MADE TO ORDER : been begun which aim at distinguishing commercial products 

and in their proper light factors of 1 





that while X-rays constitute an 1 
this kind of research, they do not reveal 
desired to know about the system being studi 


ance, they give no information on the average mole- 
ht or the amorphous phase. For fullest satisfactio: 














* cular weig t 
Porcelain Glove Forms therefore, the method discussed should be used in conjunctior 


with chemical, physical and physico-chemical methods, and 


—for dipped rubber gloves, including linemen’s or elec- 


Seogher: ’ : above all, with practical studies made in the factory or t 
tricians’ gloves and surgeons’ gloves. Some are made from conte Maborater va 
our own stock molds and others from customers’ molds. ‘he thiorubbers used in the above experiments were for tl va 
Write today for our new catalog covering rubber glove most part of French manufacture, especially Thiogomme “S.” A 
Uli! 


and other forms for dipped rubber goods. Prompt atten- 
tion given to requests for quotations based on your 
specifications or stock items. 








The Colonial Insulator Company Exhibits at First Postwar Auto Show 
993 Grant St. Chicago Office: The 


he 








si thirty-th Salon de ’Automobile (Automobile Show 
Akron 11, Ohio 2753 W. North St. he first to be held since 1938, was one of the outstanding th 
events in Paris, when from October 3 to 13 models of the at 
latest French cars were viewed with the hope that before long ar 
they would become generally available. As usual, a number la 


»t ruboer manufacturers exhibited their wares, with makers 
/ J / 4 of tires predominating. 

and -1 Michelin featured its Métallic heavy-duty tire in the carcass 

ot which fine steel wires replace the usual cotton cords. Among 

the advantages claimed for steel over cotton in this applica- 
SYNTH ETIC RESI NS tion are the superior resistance to high temperature, the possi- 
Dility its use offers for reducing the thickness of the carcass, 

whereby less heat is generated, and greatly increased mileage. 

From the standpoint of French economics, equally important 


USE WITH SYNTHETIC RUBBERS advantages are that cotton, which must be imported, can be 


replaced by home-produced steel, and that the use of the latter 
permits a reduction of 30 to 40% in the amount of still pre 


FOR NONMARKING SOLES, cious, rubher required per tre ; 


Television, phosphorescent cycle tires, and tennis balls drew C 


HEELS AND TOPLIFTS d 
TO OBTAIN 


* EXCELLENT ABRASION 
RESISTANCE 


* SUPERIOR TEAR RESISTANCE 
* HARDNESS AND STIFFNESS 


FOR DETAILS AND SAMPLES 
WRITE OR WIRE 


MARBON CORP., GARY, IND. FOR EASY PROCESSING USE PHILBLACK A 














FOR FURTHER DETAILS, SEE AD ON PAGE 458 
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attention at the stand of French Dunlop. Here were shown 


tires for all purposes—automobiles, cycles and motorcycles, 
farm appliances, and airplanes. All Dunlop inner tubes are 
now made of natural rubbe r, and the proportion of natural 
ru ber in tire carcasses hi is been increz sed. \ arious accessories 


or automobiles and cycles were also on display here. 

he French branch of the Goodrich company, formerly 
known as Société Colombes - Goodrich, but recently restyled 
Kléber-Colombes, displayed, in addition to tires made of nat- 
ural rubber and GR-S, and rayon instead of cotton, heavy-duty 
tires and inner tubes, both made of all natural rubber. Ther: 
were also to be seen V -belts, hose and other rubber parts for 
automobiles, as well as “Sol” tires for use on the farm and 
made of a special pens nett said to be highly resistant to th 
action of the rays of the sun. 

Other firms represented at the show included the tire manu- 
facturers Bergougnan, Société Englebert, and Société Anonyme 
Wolber: Establissements Paulstra, which demonstrated the 
uses of ' sdiers bonded to metal: Société Auto Cable, which 
showed insulated wires and cables and a variety of mechan- 
ical goods; the tire retreaders, Tyresoles; and various manu 
factures of vulcanizing apparatus. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


By a trade agreement between Czechoslovakia and Holland, 
valid for one year from October, 1946, Holland is to supply 
various manufactured products and raw materials including 
rubber and tin in exchange for timber, paper, machinery, tex- 
tiles, chemical products, etc. 

The rubber industry in Czechoslovakia seems to be recover- 
ing comparatively rapidly in spite of various shortages which 
hamper export business. A press report indicates that the 
country was able to export rubber goods in July, 1946, with a 
value of about $650,000. 

Czechoslovakia also seems to have made much‘ headway in 
the production of synthetic plastic goods, and samples shown 
at the Prague Trade Fair held last year aroused much interest 
among numerous foreign countries, and Austria and Switzer- 
land, in particular, offered large orders, 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Thomas De La Rue & Co. is negotiating for the formation 
of a new company, National Plastics, Ltd., which is to acquire 
and merge the undertakings of De La Rue Plastics, Ltd., and 
Molded Products, Ltd. The firm of Thomas De La Rue & 
Co. will have a substantial interest in the new concern. The 
chairman and managing director of the parent organization, 

C. Westall, will also be chairman of the new enterprise ; 
deputy chairman will be W. J. Merifield, chairman of Molded 
Products; while H. W. F. Treland, managing director of the 
same firm, together with H. P. Bridge, managing director of 
De La Rue Plastics, are to be joint managing directors of the 
new company. 

British Celanese, Ltd., is to take over a 214-acre site at 
Wrexham on long-term lease for extending the manufacture 
of plastics and textiles. It is intended to build new factories in 
addition to using the existing buildings, and eventually about 
5,000 workers may be employed. To begin with, however, pro- 
duction will be on a limited scale requiring about 300 workers. 

3ritish Insulated Callender’s Cables, Ltd., is buying a 23-acre 
site on the Kirby trading estate of the Liverpool corporation, 
where a new factory, to cost £600,000, is to be built to expand 
the manufacture of electric cables and other electrical equip- 
ment, 

The success which the exposition of its goods in Birming- 
ham met last June, encouraged Rubber Bonders, Ltd., to stage 
a similar exhibition in Manchester from December 16- 20, 1946. 

Dunlop Rubber Co. (Scotland), Ltd., has been formed with 
a capital of £50,000 in £1 shares to manufacture and deal in 
rubber, gutta percha, balata, etc. 

Wilson, export manager of India Tire & Rubber Co., 
Ltd., is visiting South Africa and countries in the Near East 
in connection with plans for expansion of overseas markets. 
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WEATHERING TEST 


for rubber products 





Weathering effects of sunlight, rain, heavy dew and thermal shock 
reproduced in the laboratory at an accelerated rate that reduces 
years of actual weathering to a few days of testing in the — 


ATLAS TWIN- ARC WEATHER - OMETER 


The Twin-Arc Weather-Ometer 
has full automatic control of 
light and water periods. The 
Atlas Cycle Timer unit can be 
set to reproduce any combina- 
tion of weathering conditions. 
A direct reading thermal regu- 
lator, automatic shut-off switch 
and a running time meter is in- 
cluded on the control panel. 
After setting exposure cycle on 
the control panel the Weather- 
Ometer is safe to be left in con- 
tinuous Operation over night 
without attention except to re- 
place carbons once in 24 hours. 








The Atlas Weather-Ometer is required to meet Federal 
Specifications demanding accelerated weathering tests. 


ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES COMPANY 


361 W. Superior Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 


Originators and sole manufacturers for over a quarter of a cen- 
tury. . . Weather-Ometers, Launder-Ometers, Fade-Ometers are the 
accepted standard accelerated testing machines all over the world. 

















LITTLEJOHN & CO., Inc. 


120 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


CRUDE & SNYTHETIC RUBBER 
NATURAL & SYNTHETIC LATEX 


Balata, Gutta Percha 
Pontianak—Gutta Siak 
Ali Grades of 
Brazilian & Far Eastern 
Chewing Gum Raw Materials } 
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“DIAMONDS are leak-proof! 

















REVOLVING JOINTS (Wustrated | 


Tadd 


—are made in a complete range of sizes from 1” to 21 
roll connections for use on rubber mills, mixers or any 
other steam heated or water cooled roll. Patented con- 
struction prevents leaking. Specially compounded molded 
gasket lasts 14 months on average in severe service —easy, 
quick and inexpensive to replace —no tight packing to act 
as brake on roll. 


SWING and BALL JOINTS. 


—for use on rubber and plastic molding presses. Especially 
constructed to offset expansion and contraction caused by 
sudden change from high pressure steam to cold water. 
Permanently ends leaking nuisance. Ball joints recom- 
mended co correct misalignment in any hook-up. 


Bulletin and Prices upon request 


DIAMOND METAL PRODUCTS CC. 
406 MARKET ST. ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 


Majestic Import & Export Co., Sole Export Agents, 
721 Olive St., St. Louis 1, Mo., Cable address ‘‘Hermpopper” 


PIGMENTS and 


CHEMICALS 
for the 
RUBBER INDUSTRY 


* 
THE 
CALDWELL 
COMPANY 


First-Central Tower, Akron 8, O. 
FRanklin 6139 
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SPAIN 


manufacture 


i era in Spai 
a new firm, Resins Arti 


appears to be 
iladecans S.A., was 


ificiz ales \ 


Plastics 
Recently 


authorized by the Spanish Ministry of Industry and Commerc 
to build a factory for the manutacture of transparent 
methacrylate plastics. 


At the same time the Ministry received a request from Prod- 
uctos Intermedios S.L.E., San Celoni, to be permitted to in- 
crease the capacity of its phthalic anhydride plant by 150 tons 
annually. 


HOLLAND 


According to an official announcement of 
Government, an ordinance of September 10, 1946, imposes to 
a charge of 114% of the invoice value on all raw materials 
used in the manufacture of rubber goods and of 0.75% on fin- 
ished goods consisting mainly of rubber. Raw materials are 
understood to include rubber, gutta percha, ebonite, synthetic 
rubber-like substances, hard or in liquid form, unvulcanizable 
rubbe e ke materials, and waste rubber. 

The Fall Fair, which took place in Utrecht in mid- Sesien- 
ber, saw the record number of 1,977 participants, compared 
with 1,629 at the preceding Spring Fair and 1,200 at the last 


the Netherlands 


industrial fair ete the war. The Netherlands was repre- 
sented by roughly two-thirds of the total number of exhibits; 
then came Great Britain with 204, and the United States with 
140. The American firms represented included American 


Cyanamid & Chemical Corp., Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 


and United States Rubber Export Co., Ltd. 

The date for the next U es Spring Fair has not yet been 
fixed. 

The Norwegian Industrial Research Society, a_war- born 


crganization, has been studying various projects with the aim 
of expanding Norway’s industries. Largely as a result of spade 
work by this organization, Norway is about to embark on the 
manufacture of plastics. A company has already been formed, 
known as Norsk Kunstharpikser A/S (Norwegian Synthetic 


Resins, Inc.), which is now negotiating for building sites and 

hopes to be able to begin production in the latter part of this 
gin J 

Yeat. 


SWEDEN 


Imports into Sweden in the first nine months of 1946 in- 
cluded 8,206,917 kilograms of rubber, as compared with 2,525,- 
045 ogi in the corresponding period of the preceding 
year; also 24,827 kilograms of rubber heels and soles in the 
1946 "period (none in the 1945 period) ; 634,808 kilograms of 
belting, against 14,179 kilograms; 2,488 kilograms of rubber 
parts for bicycles; 2,933,390 kilograms of rubber parts, includ- 
ing tires, for automobiles and motorcycles, against 75,414 kilo- 
grams; 283,687 kilograms of other rubber goods including 
surgical articles, against 43,172 kilograms; 231,392 kilograms 
of elastic bands, against 27,649 kilograms; and 19,023 kilograms 
rubber footwear against 191 kilograms. 

While imports showed the substantial increases that were to 
be expected, exports dropped, in some cases, quite sharply. Ex- 
ports of sheets, packing, and rods of rubber were 43,664 kilo- 
grams, in the nine-month period of 1946, against 59,910 kilo- 
grams in 1945; rubber parts for automobiles, including tires, 
4,371 kilograms, against 4,834 kilograms; rubber footwear, 2,178 
kilograms, against 4,598 kilograms; and rubber-soled footwear, 
1,545 kilograms, against 34,454 kilograms. 
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FAR EAST 
INDIA 


Laminated Plastics 


Because ot the absence of a ~~ chemical industry, 
the field of synthetic resins had hardly been touched in India 
so that during the war India had to make use of natural 
resins in the production of laminated plastics to replace metals, 
then in short supply, for various articles. Shellac proved the 
most useful of the natural resins for the purpose, a a wide 
yariety of laminated products, containers, and drawn and 
laminated moldings was made. 

In an article on the subject in the Chemical Age of London, 
and reproduced in the London Rubber Age, Chandra Kant 
gives details of manufacturing processes and applications of 
these laminates. 

The earliest investigations in making shellac fabric laminates 
were started in 1926 in the University Chemical Laboratories, 
Lahore, India, but it was not until 1940, when Board of 
Scientific and Industrial Research was organized, that the 
matter was seriously taken up, after which time progress was 
rapid. 

Aqueous alkaline dispersions and solutions of shellac in easily 
available solvents, as methylated spirit, together with harden- 
ing agents, were successfully employed for impregnating jute 
cloth, cotton cloth, paper, etc., for the production of laminated 
sheets and boards, used extensively in the manufacture of such 
widely different articles as material for the construction of 
partitions, electrical accessories, and switchboards, piston ring 
jigs, tea chests, etc. 

Jute fabric-shellac laminates, known as “Jutlac,” were used 
for tea chests, grease drums, and other articles and were also 
used by the British and American Military and Air Force 
Services, 

Laminate boards having remarkable shock-resistant prop- 
erties besides low water absorption were produced with the aid 
of an alcoholic solution of resin made by modification of 
shellac with urea or melamine. 

For making plastic fuel containers holding up to four gal- 
lons, laminates of fabric impregnated with solutions of shellac 
in alcohol or ammonia proved useful. For jettison tanks re- 
quired by the United States Air Forces, dispersions of shellac 
in water, or molten lac with extenders or wetting agents were 
preferred. The difficulty of procuring heavy hydraulic presses 
and mold equipment led to the development of simple manu- 
facturing processes adapted to cottage industry procedure, In 
one method of making four-gallon gasoline containers, a well- 
plasticized resin solution of dewaxed shellac and depolymerized 
shellac with urea as hardening agent was spread on the fabric 
with a paint brush. Layers of the treated fabric, cut to size, 
were pressed together by hand with formers of wood or hot 
iron to build the body and separate end pieces; and the whole 
was then assembled and next joined together by means of 
resin cement. 

Another inexpensive method was what may be termed “on- 
the-spot” impregnation of single-ply canvas envelopes of jettison 
ales. These envelopes were brought to the front and spread 
out in the field. Then a composition, in powder form, of 
shellac, casein, portland cement, borax, sodium carbonate and 
urea, was dispersed in water and introduced into the canvas 
tanks which were then blown up by means of ordinary tire 
inflaters to an air pressure of two p.s.i.; then the tank, ‘under 
pressure, was rolled about to permit the resin solution to spread 
and seep through the pores of the canvas impregnating it. The 
solution that oozed out was spread over the outside of the 
containers and allowed to dry, forming an impervious film in 
a few hours. By this process jettison tanks were produced 
holding up to 70 gallons, which were useful enough for their 
purpose, since they were used only once. 

Other investigations on the manufacture of containers from 
laminates led to the development of a technique for producing 
both simple and intricate shapes by a method permitting lam- 
inates to be drawn and molded in a single operation. It is 
expected that it will be possible to use the process in the manu- 
facture of luxury goods, electrical equipment, and above all for 
automobile body panels. 


1Nov., 1946, p. 266. 
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Welded steam-jacketed, staybolt- Seen. horizontal vul- 
various working 





Fig. 17. 
canizer with quick-opening door. All sizes; 
pressures. Low maintenance. 


BIGGS Vulcanizers are Standard 
Equipment in the Rubber Industry 


Biggs-built vulcanizers and devulcanizers have 
always had a prominent place in the develop- 
ment of the rubber industry. For over 45 years 
Biggs has furnished single-shell and jacketed 
vulcanizers both vertical and horizontal, as well 
as many different types of devulcanizers. Biggs 
modern all-welded units with quick-opening 
doors are available in all sizes and for various 
working pressures-- with many special features. 


Ask for our Bulletin No. 45 


* 
THE biggs BOILER WORKS CO. 


1007 BANK STREET + AKRON 5, OHIO, U.S.A. 











(1946) Ltd. H. A. Astlett & Co., 
(Canada), Ltd 
Toronto, Ont. 


H. A. Astlett & Co. 
London, England 


RUBBER 


BALATA-BURLAP 


H. A. ASTLETT & CO. 


27 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 






























PIGMENTS FOR 
THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 























Red Lead (95%+97%+98%) Sublimed Blue Lead 

Sublimed Litharge Sublimed White Lead 

Litharge Basic White Lead Silicate 
Basic Carbonate of White Lead 


@ The above products are among the comprehen- 
sive line of zinc and lead pigments manufactured by 
The Eagle-Picher Lead Company for the rubber, 
paint and other process industries. Eagle-Picher 
research facilities are available to manufacturers 
on request. Write for free samples and literature. 


Since de) ‘7843 
PICHER 


THE EAGLE-PICHER COMPANY 


General Offices: Cincinnati (1), Ohio 









The Higher the Pressure 
... the Tighter the Valve 













On hydraulic presses of 
all types this Yarway 
Hydraulic Valve will 
give long life with 
minimum maintenance. 
Automatically self- 
grinds its sealing sur- 
faces. Small and com- 
pact. Easy to install 
and operate. 














Yarway Single- 
Pressure Hydraulic 
Valves are made in 
straightway, three-way and 
four-way types; in five sizes for 
pressures up to 5000 Ibs. Also 
Yarway Two-Pressure Valves 
in two sizes for pressures up 
to 4000 Ibs. Write for Bulletin 
H-209. 


YARNALL-WARING CO. 


103 Mermaid Ave., Philadelphia 18, Pa. 


































Improved Type 
HYDRAULIC VALVE | 
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Editor's Book Table 


BOOK REVIEWS 





“Emulsion Technology. Theoretical and ed. Includ- 
Ing the Symposium ot Te hnical \spects 7 En ulsions. SeC- 
ond | dine mn. Chemical Publis! ing Co., Inc., 26 Court St, 
Brooklyn 2, N. Y. Cloth, 8'%4 by 5% inches, 368 pages 


Price $6.30. 





is volume, as with the original edition, contains the con- 
tributions of 20 Eur pean colloid scientists and consists, with 





some revisions and additions, of the papers presented at the 
ymposium on emulsions sponsored by the British oe 
scgrlayyintneoe Society of Leathe Trades Chemis 
ns are S entially unchanged from the first edition, 
ok also contains a comp wehensive section on the 
+1 ' Fo amy)ci and 1 I r M 5 h 
theory of emulsi and emulsi fyi I ts. M. Sutin 












an American specialist. cadence ion 1s an_up-to- 
late lis f emulsifying agents fie the following 
groups -active, cation-active, non-ionic, and m rp ne- 
ous. It lists in addition to the commercial and/or chemic: 


name, the chemical composition, the type of emulsion it he 


1 uses, and manufac- 





to produce, physical properties, suggeste: 
turers of the emulsifying agents. 

The initial chapters deal with the mechanics and fundamental 
principles of emulsification. Following are sections dealing 





with the use of emulsions in medicine, agriculture, and_ in- 
dustry. Chapters on the design of mesa ng machinery, in- 
dustrial formulations, and emulsion properties are also included, 
besides a chapter on emulsions in th pro nt literature con- 
taining some 244 references. Concluding the \ a is the new 
chapter on theory of emulsions and the list of emulsifying 
agents. Each chapter contains many literature references. 


“The History and Romance of Elastic Webbing.” Clifford 
A. Ri chm\ nd. Easthampton News Co., Easthampton, Mass. 
Cloth, 6 by 914 inches 218 pages. Price, $1.50. 

\s stated in the book, this history of the elastic webbing in- 
dustry 1s presented as a labor of love by the author, who is 
chairman of the board of United Elastic Corp. The brief index 
lists 37 chapters or divisions, broken down either by geo- 
graphical sections, by companies, or by men. This index, how- 
ever, shows only a small part of the wealt h of material included 
in the volume. A comprehensive index of companies and men 
covered in the book would be of ae 

The record begins with Luther Clark in 1838, reviews the 
work of Goodyear, the earliest weaving of elastic web, and 
goes into the ramitic: itions of the multitude of businesses in- 
volving elastic webbing from 1838 to the present day, includ- 
ing the activities of the rubber thread companies. The book 
is filled with names, companies, places, and an occasional anec- 
dote, and is characterized by its overall impression of complete- 
ness and authoritativeness. 


ton Les- 
ooklyn z: 


“Soap in Industry.” Georgia Leffingwell and Mil 
ser. Chemicz “" heist lishing Co., Inc., 26 Court St., Br 
N. Y. Clot 4 by 5% inches, 210 pages. Price, #4. 

\s stated i in ee introduction, this book is intended to be an 
indicative rather than an exhaustive survey of the industrial 
uses of soluble soaps (potash and soda soaps as contrasted 
with the heavy metal soaps), with particular emphasis on 
the growing place of these soap uses in our industry. 

Each chapter is devoted to a particular industry and dis- 
cusses the use of soaps in that industry. Formulations and 
results obtained are given together with comprehensive litera- 
ture references. Industries thus discussed include animal hus- 
bandry, building and construction, cosmetics, dentistry, inks and 
ink making, insecticides, leather, lubricants, milk production, min- 
ing and ore treating, oil production, paints, paper and packag- 
ing, plastics, metal, glass and wood polishes and cleaners, res- 
raced sanitation, road building and maintenance, rubber pro- 
duction, textiles, dyeing and printing textiles, wool production. 

The chapter on rubber production gives brief discussions 
of the use of soap in emulsion 1 ag et of synthetic rub- 
bers, preparation of reclaimed rubber dispersions, emulsification 
of latex compounding ingredients, stabilization of emulsions, 
mold lubricants and dusting agents, stabilization of foam 
sponge rubber, preparation of rubber adhesives, and as an 
ingredient in latex purification. The chapter on plastics simi- 
larly covers the use of soaps in emulsion polymerieation of 
resins, and the many types of resin emulsions. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Publications of B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., Rose Bldg., 
Cleveland 13, O. “Vultrol.” Service Bulletin 46,RC1, Feb- 
ruary 15, 1946. 18 pages. Formulations, test results, and dia- 
grams are given to show the effectiveness of Vultrol as an 
anti-scorch material, especially in GR-S stocks accelerated with 
combinations of MBT and DPG, and as a processing aid tor 
scorched or bin cured GR-S stocks. “Vultrol in Processing 
Hycar OR-15.” Service Bulletin 46-RC2, April 15, 1946. 
4 pages. This bulletin gives laboratory test data showing 
the effectiveness of Vultrol in retarding scorch of a typical 
Hycar OR-15 stock without loss in quality at optimum. cure, 
and in increasing the plasticity of the batch. “Activated 
Good-Rite Erie in GR-S Tire Compounds.” Service Bul- 
letin 46-RC3, May 1, 1946. 5 pages. The effect of Good- 
Rite Erie in a typical GR-S tire stock, when activated bs 
various thiuram accelerators, is shown by means of test data 
on varying formulations ana curing cy cles. The material is 
shown to. give high- quality tread stocks with low heat 
build-up a freedom from scorch. “Geon 500 Series Poly- 
blends.” Service Bulletin 46-H1, November 10, 1945. 3 pages. 
The Geon 500 Series, colloidal blends of polyvinyl resins and 
nitrile rubber polymers, are described herein. Physical prop- 
erties and typical formulations are given, together with infor- 
mation on fabrication, compounding ingredients, and curing 
methods. “Glossary of Technical Words, Terms and Phrases 
Used in the Plastics and Rubber Industries.” 12 pages. This 
handy glossary contains some 98 definitions of value to the 
plastics material manufacturer, fabricator and designer. It 
provides a ready reference for terminology of words and 
materials associated with plastics and nitrile rubbers. 


“Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the United States 
for the Calendar Year 1943.” Bureau of the Census, United 
States Department of Commerce, Washington, D, C. Volume 
I, 1046 pages; Volume I Supplement, 363 pages; Volume II, 
452 pages. For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. Publication of the 1943 annual report of 
foreign commerce of the U. S. was delayed by war restrictions. 
As in preceding reports, statistics are given for imports, ex- 
ports, and export transports according to article, country, and 
customs district. Figures are included for scrap rubber, syn- 
thetic rubber, rubber and rubber substitutes, cements, com- 
pounding ingredients, and products. 


“Phillips Soltrols.” Bulletin No. 150. Phillips Petroleum 
Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 4 pages. Inspection data on the com- 
pany’s series of Soltrols, low-odor naphthas of narrow boiling 
range and high paraffinic content, appear together with briet, 
general descriptions of their uses in insecticides, odorless paints, 
dry cleaners, solvents, and chemical intermediates. 


Bulletins of Rohm & Haas Co., Washington Square, Phila- 
phia, Pa. “Thermal Properties of Plexiglas.” 7 pages. 
“Alinment Chart for Calculating Heat Transfer from Air to Air 
through Plexiglas Panels.” 4 pages. The information contained 
in these bulletins offers the engineer and designer a quick and 
accurate method of determining heat losses through Plexiglas, 
the thickness of material necessary to effect a desired insula- 
tion, and other vital technical data relating to thermal prop- 
erties. Data and diagrams are given on Plexiglas’s coefficient 
of thermal expansion, specific heat, coefficient of thermal con- 
ductivity, and an alinment chart for determining heat transfer 
from air to air through Plexiglas panels. 


“Five Years of Synthetic Rubber.” United States Rubber 
Co., Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 50 pages. In- 
tended for students, educators, and interested members of the 
public, this booklet in simple language shows the growth of 
the synthetic rubber industry and gives an appraisal of its 
present-day importance in the manufacture of rubber products. 
Section headings cover synthetic rubber before the war; the 
types of synthetic rubber; the discovery of synthetic rubber: 
the government rubber program; present status of the synthetic 
rubbers; the manufacture of GR-S; uses of natural] and syn- 
thetic rubber in tires; reconversion to natural rubber; and 
what materials are polymers. There are also three technical 
appendices covering comparative properties of natural and syn- 
thetic rubber, chemical structure of rubber, and chemical resist- 
ance of synthetic rubber, and a glossary of technical terms. 
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OUTSTANDING 


Ts... Freee? 


FLEXO JOINTS 
Sie Dependable Swing oint 
5 OUTSTANDING FEATURES 


e Gives a Full Range of Easy Movements 
e Has he Flexibility of Hose 

e Has The Strength of Pipe 

e Unrestricted Flow of Fluid at All Times 
e Exceptionally Low Maintenance Cost 








STYLE ''A"' 


STYLE "'B”’ 


Flexo Joints are universally used wherever 
a dependable swing joint is needed for con- 
veying steam and other fluids through pipe 
lines that are subject to frequent moving 


in a'l directions. 
STYLE ‘'F'' 


Practically trouble-proof! No complicated 
parts to get out of order and no ground 
surfaces to wear. 


Made in 4 styles of 4 simple parts. Pipe 
sizes ranae from !/, inch to 3 inches for all 
pressures. 


STYLE "'H" Write for Bulletin No. 166 


FLEXO SUPPLY CO. 


4218 OLIVE STREET ST. LOUIS (8), MO. 
| In Canada: S. A. ARMSTRONG, 115 Dupont St., Toronto 5, Ont. 
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A Good Reputation for 
More than 30 Years 


Since the first Oak Balloons came off 
the forms early in 1916, the Oak line 
has been noted for quality, color and 
attractive designs. That’s why they have 
been first 1n sales year after year 


The OAK RUBBER CO 







Ravenna.OHiIO. 















Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc. 


120 WALL ST., NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


e 


Plantation and Wild Rubbers 
Synthetic Rubbers 
Liquid Latex 


Balatas, Guayule, Gums 


+e 


Distributor of 


GR-S Synthetic Latices 


By Appointment of Office of Rubber Reserve 


BRANCHES AND SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc., United Bldg., Akron, Ohio 
Ernest Jacoby & Co., 79 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
Reinke & Amende, Inc., 1925 East Olympic Blvd., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Charles T. Wilson Company (Canada) Ltd., 406 Royal Bank Building, 


Toronto, Canada 




















INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


“Sun ‘Job-Proved’ Products for Industry.” Sun Oil ( 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 4 pages. This bulletin is a guide to some 
of the company’s more widely used products. Product names 
and brief notes on special properties for specific applications 
are listed under various classifications, including processing 
oils, industrial oils, industrial greases, metal working oils, 
motor products, and miscellaneous industrial products. 


“Hercules Products for Protective Coatings.” Hercules 
Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 4 pages. This folder presents 
a convenient listing of the company’s products ratte Si to 
the various types of protective coatings in which they are used 
Brief descriptive notes are also included to explain why the 
product is used for the indicated purpose. Coatings listed cover 
various types of paints, varnishes, driers, thinners, and paint 
removers, 


“Wilmac D-X as a Substitute for Stearic Acid in a Natural 
Rubber Tread Stock.” Wilmington Chemical Corp., New 
York, N. Y. November 20, 1946. 3 pages. Formulations for 
five stocks and physical properties obtained with the vulcan- 
izates under various curing and aging cycles are listed to show 
that Wilmac D-X can be used as a replacement for stearic 
acid in natural rubber tread stocks. 


“Predicting Volume Increase of Perbunan Compounds in 
Petroleum Products.” Tentative Supplement No. VIII; 
Section No. VI. Enjay Co., 26 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
4 pages. This bulletin describes the Howlett method for quan- 
titative prediction of the volume increase of a Perbunan com- 
pound intended for contact with petroleum products. The vol- 
ume increase data obtained for a given compound can be used 
to formulate a new recipe intended to resist a particular fluid. 
A table is included of volume increase and extract coefficient 
values of Perbunan compounds after immersion in various 
petroleum products. 


“Progress Report on Synthetic Rubber Insulation.” E. W 
Davis. Simplex Wire & Cable Co., Cambridge, Mass. 4 pages. 
This paper gives a summary of factory and laboratory tes: 
made on performance grade and heat-resistant grade GR-S 
insulation. Illustrative charts compare these grades with nat- 
ural rubber insulation as regards tensile strength, elongation, 
time to crack, and mechanical water absorption both before and 
after various aging cycles. 


“Positex.” Positex Pamphlet No. I. C. M. Blow. The 
British Rubber Development Board, 19 Fenchurch St., London 
E.C. 3, England. 8 pages. This publication describes the 
properties aid applications of Positex, a new form of natural 
rubber latex with reversed charge and available in cured and 
uncured grades. This reversal of charge increases affinity to- 
ward textiles and allows deposition of latex on fabric in dis- 
crete particles, rather than in a continuous film. 


“The Neoprene Notebook.” No. 27, October, 1946. E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. 8 pages. 
This issue contains sections on the creep of neoprene in shear, 
as evaluated by laboratory tests; neoprene patches for ste?! 
mill rolls; use of neoprene in resilient seals and grommets; 
neoprene-jacketed trailing cables to meet new flame resistance 
requirements; neoprene hydraulic hose: and a new marine 
valve using a neoprene coated ball to replace flappers. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Special Organic Coatings for Protection against Corrosion. 

. P. Devoluy, Paint, Oil, Chem. Rev., Aug. 8, 1946, p. 12 

Factors Affecting Results Obtained with the Mooney Vis- 
cometer. R. H. Taylor, Rubber Chem. Tech., July, 1946, p. 808. 

Statistical Evaluation of Variations in Rubber Processes 
and Correlation in Physical Properties. J. M. Buist, O. L. 
Davies, Trans. Inst. Rubber Ind:, Aug., 1946, p. 68. 

Effect of Carbon Blacks on the Physical Properties of Nat- 
ural Rubber and Neoprene GN. J. M. Buist, S. Mottram, 
Trans. Inst. Rubber Ind., Aug., 1946, p. 82. 
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Rubber Properties of Special Interest to the Engineer. 
W. J. S. Naunton, Trans, Inst- Rubber Ind., Aug., 1946, p. 111. 

The Effect of Varying Monomer Ratio and Conversion on 
GR-S Type Copolymers. E. D. Maher, T. L. Davies, Rubber 
Age (N. Y.), Aug., 1946, p. 557. 

The Technique of Drying and Smoking. A. Thomas, Rev. 
gén. caoutchouc, 20, 23 (1943). 

The Replacement of Stearic Acid by Palm Oil. Rev. gén. 
cavutchouc, 18, 320 (1941). 

Vinyl Resins and Their Present Uses in the Rubber Indus- 
try. E. Cottet, Rev. gén. caoutchouc, 20, 29 (1943). 

Emulsions of Polymeric Products in Relation to the Rub- 
ber Industry. H. Gibello, Rev. gén. caoutchouc, 20, 55 (1943). 

Application of Infrared Spectrography to the Study of 
Highly Polymerized Substances, with Particular References 
to Rubber. A. Jarrijon, Rev. gén. caoutchouc, 20, 89 (1943). 

Copolymerization, Condensation, and Resins Formed in 
Situ. J. Le Bras, Rev. gén. caoutchouc, 18, 137 (1941). 

The Utilization of BunaS. A. Jarrijon, Rev. gén. caoutchouc, 
18, 348 (1941). 

Plasticizing Agents for Buna Rubbers. 
Rev. gén. caoutchouc, 18, 339 (1941). 

Recent Processes of Reclaiming and New Developments 
in the Manufacture of Reclaimed Rubber. L. Convert, Rev. 
gén. caoutchouc, 19, 58 (1942), 

Influence of Nip Width during Milling on the Properties 
of the Vulcanizate. J. R. Scott, J. Rubber Research, 14, 133 
(1945). 

Studies on Sedimentation Velocity and Diffusion Rate of 
Linear High Polymers. K. G. Stern, S. Singer, S. Davis, 
Polymer Bull., 1, 31 (1945). 

Statistical Mechanics of High-Polymer Solutions Using 
Molecular Distribution Functions. B. H. Zimm, Polymer 
Bull., 1, 53 (1945). 

Molecular Weight Averages Obtained from Sedimentation 
Velocity and Diffusion Measurements. S. Singer, Polymer 
Bull., 1, 79 (1945). 

Relative Polymerization Reactivities of Unsaturated Com- 
pounds. T. Alfrey, E. Merz, Polymer Bull., 1, 86 (1945). 

Equilibria and Rates in Crystallization of High Polymers. 
T. Alfrey, Polymer Buill., 1, 40 (1945). 
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New Pressure Gage 
(Continued from page 574) 


are furnished with a strong wooden carrying case. Listed 
models are stated to be available for delivery in 30 davs 
or less. 

The new gage works in vises, between all types of clamps, 
and can even be converted into a miniature testing machine. 
The manufacturer, W. C. Dillon & Co., Inc., states that the 
device is almost entirely unaffected even by extreme tempera- 
ture changes and can be used indoors or outdoors. In cases 
where the operator cannot get close enough to read the dial, 
remote repeater stations that work up to 500 feet and more 
can be supplied. 





REMOVE THE NERVE WITH PHILBLACK A 


FOR FURTHER DETAILS, SEE AD ON PAGE 458 
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COTTON & FABRICS 





NEw YorK CoTTON EXCHANGE 
WEEK-E> Closing P ES 
O Nov ) Lec De Dec 
Futures 2 7 21 28 
Ma 7 2 2 2.82 
Tur 8 2 1 1.48 
\ ‘ <S - 0 - 
tc s Z 2 z s Z s a é 
HE basic undertones of the cotton 
market were optimistic during rea 
cember as prices mo ved irregularly up- 
ward. The #%-inch middling spot price 
rose from 31.08 on Dece wont r 1 to the 


34.45¢ on December 26, 
and close I Decembe Tr 31 
The March 1947 futures market followed 
the same pattern as the spot market 
snr nd at 30.03c on Dec mber 1, it rose 
irregularly to a peak of 33.34¢ on Decem- 
ber 26, 1 closed at 32.25¢ on Decem- 
ber 31. 

The major factors influencing trading 
were: (1) the belief that mill demand 
would drop after the holidays, based on 
widespread pred ms of an imminent 
mild recession; and ) the known favor- 
able supply situation, it being pointed out 
that current production was almost 
2,000,000 bales bdiow domestic consump- 
tion at current rates. Other optimistic 
factors were expectations of tax reduc- 
tions by the new Congress and the pros- 
pects that revised labor laws would elim- 
inate many of the | 


monthly peak 


33.39¢ mn 








bottlenecks caused by 
recurrent strikes. The increase in volume 
of sales in the spot market gave evidence 
that farmers were finally releasing part 
of current production into the market 
Sharp . fferences of opinion were ex- 
pressed by Commodity Exchange Author- 
ity dicate and representatives of the 
New York Cotton Exchange at a CEA 
hearing on December 10. The hearing 
was held to consider the Secretary of 
Agriculture’s proposal that cotton futures 
trading be held to 30,000 bales a day in 
all futures combined. CEA officials ex- 
pressed the belief that the October break 
in cotton prices was occasioned by large 
speculative accounts being held at that 


time and urged the adoption of the trad- 


( 


ing curb to prevent future breaks. Frank 
Knell, president of the New York Ex- 
change, di | _ thes views and 
expressed at the break was 





due to the Fesce penning of several large 
holdings. the unsettled world cotton mar- 
ket conditions, and government price ceil- 
ings. He termed the suggested limit an 
unreasonable  restrictior Darwin Fen- 
ner, president of the New Orleans Cot- 
ton Excl ange, also expresse 1 opposition 
to the suggested limit and urged adop- 
tion of his exchange’s plan for increased 
margin on cotton trading. At the con- 
clusion of the hearing it was announced 
that CEA would study the evidence pre- 
sented and might issue a tentative order 
on the proposal pending a final decision. 

The Department of Agriculture esti- 
mated domestic production at 8,482,000 
bales, as of December 1; while domestic 
consumption, as estimated bv the Na- 
tional Cotton Council, was forecast at 
10,000,000 bales. Foreign demand of about 
3,000,000 bales, in addition to the excess 
domestic demand, will cut sharply into 


Market Reviews 


the 7,522,000 bales carried over from last 
The tight supply situation was 
tinuing through the 1947- 


season 
reseen as Con 
48 season. 

The grade and staple length of cotton 
ginned in the United States through No- 
vember 30 is higher than for either of 
the past two seasons, sording to the 
Department of Agriculture. The grade 
index of this year’s crop is expected to 

erage about 95.5, using middling white 
as the index for 100, as compared with 
91.8 last year and 93.4 two years ago. 
The average staple length this year will 
be about 32.5 32-inch, as compared with 
32.2 in 1945 and 31.9 in 1944. 





Fabrics 

Demand for all types of cotton cloth 
continued high during the month. Prac- 

cally all price changes recorded showed 
an upward trend, but a large proportion 
of the gray cloth market is sold fairly 
well ahead at old ceiling prices. While 
some houses held to old ee even for 
juick deliveries, an average of between 
15 and 20% over former maximum prices 
was fairly consistently obtained for im- 
mediate release, and most mills were sold 
up tight until the end of March and par- 
tially through the second quarter. Activi- 
ties for immediate delivery centered in 
the second-hand cloth market. It was 
reported that prices as much as 30% 
above old ceilings were being snapped up 
for deliveries as far forward as May. 

Many converters have already begun in- 
corporating new protective clauses in con- 
tracts currently being eeened. One 
clause covers increased finishing costs; 
most finishing plants have already in- 
creased their rates, and there are indica- 
tions that a further increase may be 
Forthcoming. The second clause covers 
increased gray goods costs, in view of 
new wage contracts negotiated by some 
mills. 

Reports are that prices of rubber hol- 
lands and of hose and belting remained 
unchanged during December. Present in- 
dications are that supplies of hose and 
belting will be inadequate to meet  de- 
mand for at least the first half of 1947. 
The raincoat industry is experiencing the 
customary seasonal slow-down, but ex- 
pects a fairly good spring business, start- 
ing around February 15. 





RAYON 


F SPECIAL interest to the tire in- 

dustry was the announcement that 
tire-type high-tenacity rayon cord, fabric, 
or yarn, heretofore limited to certain 
specified uses, may now be used by the 
rubber manufacturers for any purpose 
they desire. This action, taken on De- 
cember 17 by the Rubber Division of the 
Office of Temporary Controls, consisted 
of deleting List 15 to Appendix II to R-1 
and follows removal of all other controls 
affecting rayon cord, fabric, and yarn. 
This relaxation of controls will permit 
manufacturers to offer a passenger tire 
of 600 size and smaller with rayon 
cords. 
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On the other side of the picture was 
the effect of the tightening supply of 
caustic soda, particularly during the first 
part of December, in drastically reducing 
production of rayon tire yarns and staple 
fiber. Several rayon plants were shut 
down, and others operated at only 50% 
of capacity during the latter part of No- 
vember and the early part of December. 
With the settling of the coal strike some 
improvement in supplies of caustic soda 
became apparent, with consequent in- 
crease in rayon production. 

A higher tariff on rayon staple to pro. 
tect domestic cotton and rayon industries 
was urged by rayon yarn producers ina 
brief submitted December 18 to the Com- 
mittee on Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
of the Federal Tariff Commission. Cot- 
ton and rayon can coexist in domestic 
markets only if a higher duty on rayon 
is imposed and rayon production in- 
creases in comparison with rising costs. 


Pulling down tariff barriers, it was 
aruged, would result in a flood of rayon 
staple from foreign producers and tre- 


mendously aggravate the domestic cotton 
problem. 

A new development in the use of rayon 
which began affecting market calls was 
its application in plastic laminating, re- 
placing cotton and glass fabrics in many 
instances as the laminant. 

Rayon shipments during November to- 
taled 70,500,000 pounds ,or 6% below the 
October figure of 75,100,000. November 
rayon filament yarn shipments amounted 
to 57,500,000 pounds (41,200,000 pounds 
of viscose plus cupra, and 16,300,000 
pounds of acetate); while staple deliv- 
eries aggregated 13,000,000 pounds (9,400,- 
000 pounds of viscose, and 3,600,000 
pounds of acetate). End-of-month, rayon 
stocks held by producers on November 
30, 1946, totaled 8,200,000 pounds of vis- 
cose plus cupra yarn, 1,800,000 pounds of 
acetate yarn, and also 2,600,000 pounds 
of staple. 





Fixed Government Prices* 


Price per Pound 
—___oo 


Other 
2 Than 
Civilian Civilian 
Use Use 
Guayule 
Guayule (carload lots) ..... ---$0.17% $0.31 
Latex 
Normal (tank car lots) ....s.0.. .26 43% 
Creamed (tank car lots) ...... .26% 44% 


Centrifuged (tank car lots) .... .27% 453 
Heat-Concentrated 
(carload drums) ........ coe =a 47 


Plantation Grades 


No. 1X Ribbed Smoked a .22% 40 
1X Thin Pale Latex Crepe.. .22u%4 -40 
2 Thick Pale Latex Crepe.... .22 39% 
1X Brown Crepe .csccccocese wing 38% 
2X Brown Crepe 2 
2 Remilled Blankets (Amber) 21% 38% 
3 Remilled Blankets seinen .21% 


Rolled Brown ........+++ Pes UNIS 13514 
Synthetic Rubber 
GR-M (Neoprene GN) ........ .27% 645 
ieee CS Be) sccncccs Stuse ue .36 
SURE RODIUNID sp cencccseeeeess, seen 33 
Wild Rubber 
Upriver Coarse (crude) ....... .12 .26% 
(washed and dried) ..... ose «epee .37% 
Islands Fine (crude) .......-. .14 284 
(washed and dried) ........ .22% .40 
Caucho Ball (crude) ....ccc02s oll .24% 
(washed and dried) ......... .19% od 
Mangabiera (crude) .......... .08% 19% 
(washed and dried) ........ .18 35% 


* For a complete list of all grades of all rubbers 
see Rubber Reserve Co. Circular 17, p. 169, 
May, 1943, issue. 
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"Tested" is TRUSTED! 


Use an adequate testing machine, and you can trust 
your materials to behave dependably in production 
and perform creditably in the customer’s hands. 
*Scott Testers for rubber perform many tests from 


0 to 1 ton tensile. 


TESTERS 





* Registered Trademark 


SCOTT TESTERS, INC.’ .ovivence, R. 1, 








THE ALUMINUM FLAKE COMPANY 
AKRON 14, OHIO 
Manufacturers of 


ALUMINUM FLAKE 


A COLLOIDAL HYDRATED ALUMINUM SILICATE 
REINFORCING AGENT for 

SYNTHETIC and NATURAL RUBBER 
New England Agents Warehouse Stocks 


BERLOW AND SCHLOSSER CO. 


537 INDUSTRIAL TRUST BUILDING 
PROVIDENCE 3, RHODE ISLAND 














MANUFACTURE 


Molded Specialties, Plumbers’ Rubber Goods, 
Valves, Gaskets, Hose Washers, and Cut 
Washers of all kinds 


Wrile for prices and samples 


Offices and Works 
Chicago Office: 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
424 North Wood Street 








FINELY PULVERIZED—BRILLIANT 


COLORS 


for RUBBER 


Chicago Representative Pacific Coast Representative 


FRED L. BROOKE MARSHALL DILL 
> 228 N. La Salle St. San Francisco 
72788 Cleveland, PALMER-SCHUSTER CO., 975-981 Front St. 


Manufactured by 


BROOKLYN COLOR WORKS, Inc. 
Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 


Morgan and Norman Aves. 


The H. O. Canfield Co. | / 

















AND MOLDS FOR RUBBER SPECIAL- 
| TIES AND MECHANICAL GOODS 


machined in a large modern shop at 
low prices by specialists in the field. 
We also build special machinery to 
your drawings. 


Submit inquiries for low quotations. 


T 


7 CO: 
HE AKRON EQuIPMENT 
“eg, “AKRON - OH! _— 


REVERTEX CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


274 Ten Eyck Street 
BROOKLYN 6, N. Y. 








Distributors for RUBBER RESERVE CO. of 
| GR-8 LATEX 

| CONCENTRATED 
GR-S LATEX (587) 


COMPOUNDS FROM 
SYNTHETIC LATICES 


Agents of Rubber Reserve Co. 








for 
REVERTEX (73-75%) 
60% LATEX 


NORMAL LATEX 


We maintain a fully equipped laboratory and free 
consulting service. 
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RECLAIMED RUBBER 





HE favorable position of the reclaim 

market remained unchanged during 
December. Production remained at top 
levels, with a continuing excess demand, 
although price levels were still at former 
ili Reclaimers also continued to en- 
joy a buyers market for scrap rubber be- 
cal od stocks on hand that en- 


cause Of go 





| ‘ } Bee 
h refuse the higher asking 
Dp. 
ber and preliminary Octo- 
eclaim are now available 


September was 
23,715 


and 


reclaim in 


onsumption, 








for October show a 
long tons; consump- 
s; exports, 759 | 

nonth stocks, 35,058 





reclaim was the 


1944, to total more 





Reciaimed Rubber Prices 
Auto Tire S 


Sp. Grav. ¢ per Lb. 
Black Sele 








oo 





yr 


Red 





Miscellaneous 
Mechar blends 1.25-1.50 5% / 6% 


nical Diends... i 








ent 

Dealers re ed ha rices Wwe De- 
ing m 1ed at published levels, bu 
that it was impossible work at a i 
margin under these prices. Smaller 
operators were switching to other scra 
and waste materials with higher prof 
margins, and volume of scrap rubber 
was being definitely reduced. 


Followir ara dealer.’ } in 
oluoWIng are dealers DuVviIng 


scrap rubber, in carload lots, delivere 





Mixed 









L2,2,2,7 7 PADS 





auto tires 
Truck and bus tires.. 





iger (natural) 


(synthetic 


(natural).... 







(recap.).... 
(natural). 
(synthetic 


(natural) ....... 
(sy nthetic).. 

ings 
lings (synthetic)... 
Cone J ears 


Compounding Ingredients 


Price Changes and Additions 


Accelerators, Inorganic 


} 


gle, St 
ve 
| 
\ 
Whit 
Nat 


Activators 


De 
Tr 


"Ge 
ifs 
Hi 
Powd 
Resit 

D 





rte 









Brake Lining Saturants 


Resinex | 


Colors 
Blue 
Stan-1 
Green 
Stan-Tone 
Orange 
Red 


Stan-Tone 


(Net 








$1 
1 


1 


Tons) 


9.50 
9.50 
4,50 
8.00 


nom, 


1 


6.00 


nom. 


4 


6.00 


nom. 


1om. 


51.50 


nom. 


10m 


29.00 





























inDIA RUBBER WORLD 


White 


Zine oxide, Azo 35% 





ee ore Ib. $0.1054/$¢ 7 
Eagle, 35% leaded lb. 105¢/ 1 
50% leaded ........ Ib. 11% 5 
Florence Green Seal-8./b. 1075 l 
Yellow 
ROMO TRIN 5505S neng rah Aces aiere Ib 24 / 
PAINE i cs wines a wien 48 1.20 1 
Extenders 
Extender 600 ....... ] 208 
Fillers, Inert 
Clay, (Champion «2.2.5 n 13.00 
SRGUBECR  sses0cse eos ee n 50.00_ 
Lead sultate, basic....... 1 b. 1325 5 
Finishes 
\\ BE PCOS oy assess: -a ee ae ‘ . 
Cartauba ....« a; 
MOMtAR o:0606 ] 


Mold Lubricants 
Montan Wax 





Reclaiming Oils 


PAGO) ete a 5 xhs ae ace se othe a 


Reinforcers, Other Than Carbon Black 
Bunarex TOD: TS ck 055 





















SR 7 g 
Pic 
Picco 062 
Piccovar 11 
eo SAK a waa an 0275 0325 
Solvents 
Benzol, indus 4 2 
Tackifiers 
Bunarex 10, 25, 40..... 1 055 5 
COISTE TESINS. .cc0sas D. 19 sen 
c resins lb. 0625 11 
Vulcanizing Agents 
Litharge, commercial 1375/  .1575 
sks ye 
a5 J ol 
as Jf .4725 
«tO l 
16 1 
180 f 249 
145 1 
aS ] 
a citable 





a es re 
Trade Lists Available 
rcial Inteliigence Division of 
epartment of Commerce, Wa 
mpiled the follow- 
of v mimecographed copies 
be obtained by « rican firms from this 


ision. The price is $1 a list for eac 





The Cor 





-» recently cc 








try. 
Automotive 
Australia; Cl 


Importers and Deal 
Africa; Me x1co 
Bolivia; ¢ 


Equipment 
Union of Sout 





Dealers: 











Chemicals porters and 
lombia; Dominican Republic; Gua- 
emala; J caragua 

Dental uses: Chile; Colombia; \ 
ezuela., 

Electrical Supplies and Equipment Imperters 
and Dealers: New Zealand, Union of South 

1; 1 Bahamas. 






Africa; Switze 
Plastic Mater ’ 
of Plastic Products: 
Africa. 
Sporting Goods, Toys, and Games Importers 
and Dealers: Bolivia; Canada; Ecuador; Gua 
temala; Venezuela; Chile; Cuba; Mexico. 





Manufacturers and Molders 
Columbia; Union of South 





Ja 
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GENERAL RATES 
Light face type $1.00 per line (ten words) 


Allow nine words for keyed address. 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


ALL CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING MUST BE PAID IN 
SITUATIONS WANTED RATES 
Light face type 40c per line (ten words) 
Bold face type $1.25 per line (eight words) Bold face type 55c per line (eight words) 


Address All Replies to New York Office at 
386 Fourth Avenue, ¥. 


ADVANCE 
SITUATIONS OPEN RATES 
Light face type 75c per line (ten words) 
Bold face type $1.00 per line (eight words) 
Replies forwarded without charge 
New York 16, N. 














SITUATIONS OPEN 


DEVELOPMENT CHEMIST, YOUNG, WITH SEVERAL YEARS’ 
experience in rubber industry for development work on synthetic rubbers, 
adhesives, plastics used in fabric coatings. Excellent opportunity, Metro- 
politan “New York Area. In reply give complete résumé and minimum 
salary requirements. Enclose small photo. Address Box No. 730, care of 
Ixpia RUBBER WORLD 

_ WANTED: GRADUATE CHEMIST OR CHEMICAL ENGINEER 
for work as assistant chemist in rubber plant located in Connecticut, State 
in detail in first handwritten letter: age, education, experience, if any, and 
remuneration expected. Address Box No. 731, care of INDIA RuBBER WorLD. 


OPENING FOR MECHANICAL ENGINEER QUALIFIED FOR DE- 
signing a general line of rubber and plastic working machinery. 
National Erie Corporation 
Erie, Pennsylvania 








HOSE SALESMAN HAVING POTENTIAL BUSINESS FOR ANY- 
type handmade _ hose. We lhave new postwar latest-type equipment for 
manuf: icture. Reply giving experience and arrangement des ired for salary 
or straight commission. Address Box No. 732, care of Inp1A RuBBER WoRLD 
FIRM IN NORTHERN NEW JERSEY 
Ts as to experi- 


CALENDER OPERATOR: 








requires experienced man for night shift. Give particu 
ence and compensation expected. Address Box No. 733, care of INDIA 
Rvupser Wor cp. 


PLANT ENGINEER: EXPANDING PLASTICS AND RUBBER 
molding concern established 60 years, vicinity Trenton, N. J., offers 
excellent future to executive-type, college-trained enginer with 10 years’ 
practical experience spent preferably in rubber and/or plastics. Posi- 
tion entails organizing and directing all plant service and maintenance 
facilities such as drafting, mechanical, electrical and power in a plant 
normally employing 600 persons. Please write fully, giving experience 
and “gg expected. Address Box No. 734, care of INDIA RUBBER 
WORLD 

WANTED: PRODUCTION SUPERVISOR EXPERIENCED IN 
hard rubber compounding and molding, Must have training or experi- 
ence in plant engineering and administration. Plant located on West 
Coast. Position offers right pidvidens excellent opportunity. Address 
Box No. 735, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 





PRODUCTION FOREMAN TO SUPERVISE PRESS LINE AND 
production of small rubber plant manufacturing molded and extruded 
rubber products. Excellent opportunity. Plant located in Philadelphi 
area. State experience, salary, etc. Address Box No. 736, care of I 
RUBBER WORLD. 














EXPERIENCED REPRESENTATIVE 


FOR AKRON AREA 
wanted by well established crude rubber im- 
porter. All replies will be answered and held in 
strictest confidence. Address Box No. 726, care of 


INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 

















If you know 
Rubber Sundry Sales 
here's a real opportunity 


We’re a small rubber company with a long record of 
profitable operation. We’re looking for a man to 
help us build distribution and sundry sales. The 
man we want is young enough to still have fight and 
enthusiasm; old enough to have had experience in our 
field. He will work closely with our general sales 
manager, but basically, he’ll be on his own. The sal- 
ary is good to start with, and better as he shows what 
he can do. If you know such a man, write us. Ad- 
dress Box No. 729, care of India RUBBER WORLD. 











SITUATIONS eas arto 





I XPERI- 








LEADING MANUFACTURER OF V — NEEDS 
enced engineer with knowledge of manufacture, construction, and testing 
of V-belts. Job involves heading physical testi of laboratory in 
addition to duties on V-belts. Unusual oppi com- 
pany for right man. In reply state age, edu business experi- 
A RUBBER WORLD. 





ence. Address Box No. 737, care of INDI! 


LARGE EASTERN RUBBER MANUFACTURER NEI DS YOU NG 





engineer Knowing m anical rt a ind mar 
in } llent opy or 
e& x pe r 
Ss € g f INpIA 

R 

ENGINEER: WITH SOME MECHANIC: HOODS 
production and encit nce is is an unu ortt ir 
mechanical rubb zed na ; x ve 
experience not y \ Box No. 7 e ot INpiIa 





Rv BBER W< 


een t( WANTED TO TAKE CHARGE OI 











engin erin n me ( Is 

lo Mass ~ \ lep g 

S ( provi nity e Seas 1 

lon, experience, I \ s Box No r € 
of INpra RUBBER WORLD, 

WANTED GHLY EXPERIENCED MAN TO ORGAN 

ize and operate < plant manutacturing rubber heels ar soles, 


H 


must 






PROGRESSIVE AND LONG-ESTABLISHED RUBBER HEEL AND 
sole manufacturer requires the services of an experienced rubber chem- 
ist and compounder, some knowledge of plastics in rubber heels and 
soles required. Reply. giving age, experience, and state salary expected. 
All replies will be considered confidential. Plant is located in Boston 
district. Address Box No. 756, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 








SALESMAN 


to represent progressive New Jersey rub- 
ber company making mechanical rubber 
goods on a full-time basis. Salary com- 


mensurate with ability. 


Address Box No. 728, 
Care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD 




















PLANT SUPERINTENDENT 


for a progressive rubber plant located in 


Central New Jersey. Give complete resumé 


including experience, qualifications, and 
salary requirements. Prefer a man_be- 


tween 35 and 45 years of age. 


Address Box No. 727, 
Care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD 





























(Classified 


Advertisements Continued on Page 589) 
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ASSOCIATRD ENGINEERS, ye, 


MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 


JOSEPH C. Lewis 
PRESIDENT 





ENGINEERING - ARCHITECTURE - ACCOUNTING 
ORGANIZATION - METHODS - COSTS 


230 EAST BERRY STREET FORT WAYNE 2, INDIANA 

















Specialists in 
Intricate Molding 


SEMI-PNEUMATIC TIRES - ALL SIZES 
All types moulded goods; motor mount- 


ings. Design and engineering service 
available. 


KARMAN RUBBER CO. 


UNiversity 7713 AKRON, O. 























COLORS for RUBBER 


Red Iron Oxides 
Green Chromium Oxides 
Green Chromium Hydroxides 


Reinforcing Fillers 
and Inerts 


C. K. WILLIAMS & CO. 


EASTON, PA. 

















NEW AND BETTER 


GAMMETER'S 
ALL STEEL ALL WELDED 


CALENDER STOCK SHELL 





4°’, 5°, 6’, 8’, 10°, 12° diameters, any length. 
Besides our well known Standard and Heavy Duty Constructions, 
we can supply light weight drums made up to suit your needs. 


THE W. F. GAMMETER COMPANY 


CADIZ, OHIO 














INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


Dominion of Canada Statistics 


Imports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 


October, 1946 October, 1945 
jnttnistccmencaatiand a in a 
UN MANUFACTURED Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Bate ...0% is6cen0 ee i400 S. 40276 | «<ssae< tite: salar 
Crude rubber "........./bs. 8,516,068 1,999,827 1,240,811 $ 474,057 
ERK ss bv san eine ewes lbs. 146,599 36,828 106,759 34,815 
Rubber, powdered and 
waste ease ei s 1,573,600 34,690 641,900 14,268 
Recovered ..... t... lbs. 1,091,800 87,636 2,332,200 169,949 
Synthetic and substi- 
Be cincnae ssa Ibs. 250,300 59,783 417,200 108,211 


Torats. 11,591,857 $2,229,040 4,738,870 $ 801,300 


PARTLY MANUFACTURED 
Hard rubber in rods 


Or TUDES o.6. sce s lbs. 6,211 §$ 3,431 605 $ 499 

Rubber thread, not cov- 
SOE. és katateavcccese Ibs. 13,760 24,395 1,330 1,199 
Potas 19,971 $ 27,826 1,935 § 1,698 


MANUFACTURED 














Belting .. Pei eaa eas Terese $ UALS. 8 8 ~ tarecgtaate $ 33,662 
Boots and shoes of 
rubber, n.o.p .......prs. 12,460 7294 11,446 8,170 
Canvas shoes with rub- 
ber soles .......... prs. 114 441 161 535 
Ret Vascasaskiaexaess- | labs tos SS A eee 15,802 
Clothing of waterproofed 
COND OF BUGNEDs:c.aass “eeawes §§ W005  @aeee's 
DruRRISIS’ GIGINHIES: ciucs. <0rees §  69;060 sesisee 
Gaskets and washers.,.... «+++ 30,929 = sveccs 
ee Ee Oe eee 583 
Golf balls 1 
Heels 2,550 
BOSH Sc Sho ke ssaekusaen. S25555 “S200 Wawa 
ee a | ee 
Inner tubes, 119 584 
Bicycle ; 315 
Liquid sealing compound... <....-- j.§ 8,526 sese<« 
Nursing 521 
PAG cet etae tastes. -Aueake. MRBe® S2%eeu 
Raincoats ... 2 
Tire repair ae 22497 = wos was 
Tires, pneumatic, n.o.p..no. 40, 1,4¢ 223 
3icycle 9 3.020 479 
Solid, for automobile 
and motor trucks. no. 48 927 24 
EE. wicbirawiance WO; <Seeess 05 S30: &eawds 
Other rubber manufactures .....s ZOE —§s-- “ass se wie 
DOCS: sku sais B2.5293099 S440 $ 318,959 
TOTAL RUBBER IMPORTS. ~— usw eee $4,506,501 = a. essee $1,121,957 
Exports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 
UN MANUFACTURED 
Crude rubber, including 
synthetic rubber .....dJbs. 6,421,353 $1,187,568 605,716 $ 224,596 
Waste rubber .........d/bs. 1,390,500 20,97¢ 2,396,500 36,856 
Totars. 7,811,853 $1,208,544 3,002,216 $ 261,452 
ParRTLy MANUFACTURED 
Soling slabs of rubber. ./bs. 8,402 $ 2,014 2,925 $ 606 
MANUFACTURED 
Belting, n.o.p .........lbs. 29,162 $ 21,420 268,571 $ 158,72 
BE MON ais saasiseseen as. | Naetee Bee: 8 <Sasses (S0enne 
Boots and shoes of 
rubber, n.o.p .......prs. 89,742 149,567 235,977 377,855 
Canvas shoes with rub- 
et OE Gans Oxaeee prs 161,513 165,328 108,970 109,033 
Clothing of rubber and 
waterproofed clothing.... = ...... TY = ha eee 14,362 
SEU. 5 ascot caaweua leon prs. 134,718 9,269 222,890 16,596 
1S RR eR oo a a ne eee 2: re ree 52,472 
Inner tubes for motor 
bo eerabsbosaun no. 1,520 25217 13,424 64,218 
ecu asp aion prs. 30,17 7,278 4,948 990 
umatic for 
motor vehicles ...... no. 1,519 18,820 16,230 417,299 
RONMROE? «ss he So aac assis MEDS 238 1,235 492 1,997 
Wire and cable, copper, 
MIGMUMER OG re checn eu: 86 peewee IOOZF 5  bewinss 105,247 
Other rubber manufactures ......... ZOee 8 kc kwises 56,875 
coo. oe S. S58,180 kbs 5 $1,375,672 
TOTAL RUBBER EXporTs. _...... $1,608,736 2s kvews $1,637,730 


“Peroxidation in Relation to Olefin Structure.” FE. Har- 
old rarmer, Publication No. 71. The British Rubber Pro- 
ducers’ Kkesearch Association, 48 Tewin Rd., Welwyn Garden 
City, Herts.. England. 8 pages. This paper is an attempt to 





classify peroxides into appropriate structural groups and to 
relate the course of peroxidation of each group to the struc- 
ture of the olefin undergoing oxidation. There is also a 
reconsideration of the problem of chain scission 
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QUALITY INTEGRITY SERVICE 
66 YEARS WITHOUT REORGANIZATION 


BELTING 


Transmission—Conveyor—Elevator 


HOSE 


for every purpose 
Water—Fire—Air—Steam 





PACKING 


Sheet & Rod Packings 
for every condition 


Mechanical Specialties of Every Description 


HOME RUBBER COMPANY 
Factory & Main Office 
TRENTON 5, N. J. 


LONDON: 107 Clifton St., Finsbury CHICAGO: 168 North Clinton St. NEW YORK: 80-82 Reade Se. 

















SITUATIONS WANTED 








CHEMIST-ENGINEER: B.S. IN CH.E., 1940, GRADUATE STUDY. 
Over six years’ experience natural rubber technology, GR-S manufacture. 
Experience: control, development, compounding, production, supervision, 
pilot plant. Desire responsible position with progressive organization. 
Address Box No. 744, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD, 





RUBBER CHEMIST WITH WIDE EXPERIENCE IN RUBBER, 
synthetics, and allied lines desires to return to sales, Interested in selling 
quality products for a reputalle company to rubber, plastic, and allied 
industries. Known throughout the indus stry. Living in East for coverage 
in this important area. Address Box No. 7 45, care of INDIA RUBBER WoRLD. 


RUBBER CHEMIST AND COMPOUNDER, 19 YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence in compounding and processing mechanical goods, including rub- 
ber-to-metal bonding. 12 years’ experience with all types of synthetic 
rubber. Now holding responsible position. Address Box No. 755, care 
of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 





RUBBER AND PLASTICS CHEMIST—CALENDERING VINYL 
film and sheeting a_ specialty. Thoroughly experienced compound for- 
mulation, product development, production supervision, and factory man- 
agement of calendered and coated sheetings from rubber, synthetic rub- 
ber, and viny] resins; desires responsible position N. Y. C. area. Address 

30x _No. 7 care of Inpra Resser Wo )RLD. 









CHEMIST, Ph.D., 18 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE HEELS, SOLES, ME- 








chanicals, reclaiming; compounding, development, plant supervision. — Re- 
liable. Good references. Address Box No. 758, care of Inpta RUBBER 
Wor_p 

CAN YOU USE THIS MAN? 14 YEARS’ SUCCESSFUL ExX- 
perience, last eight as salesman, sales-service supervisor, and as manager 
of sales, advertising, and sales-promotion for national rubber manufacturer 
selling industry and jobbers. Record proves ability to get things done, 
to uncover profits, and to manage sales at low cost. Age 37, healthy, 


married. Yale graduate. Now living Bridgeport-New Haven area (Conn.). 
Go anywhere for right company as branch manager, salesman, executive, 
or sales manager. Address Box No. 759, care of INpIA RUBBER WORLD. 





DEVELOPMENT. CHEMIST-EXECUTIVE. EXPERIENCED IN 
development and production of soft and hard blown sponge rubber; foamed 
and dipped latex; rubber bonding and mechanical goods; synthetic or- 


ganic chemical; plastics. Excellent collegiate training. Twenty years 
pursuing, directing, and coordinating research and developments and in ad- 
ministrative capacities. Available immediately. Address Box No. 760, 


care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


"BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES — 














Roller 


Coverings 


Wanted to contact manu- 
facturers who could un- 
dertake covering rollers 
from ten to eighty inches 
long. 


Please send samples giving the 
tolerance of dimensions desired and 
samples of present productions ... 
Also rate of delivery per week. 


Write to 
Box 183, Realservice Advtg. 
110 West 34th St., N.Y. 1, N.Y. 




















WANTED: MANUFACTURER LOCATED WITHIN REASONABLE 
distance of Pittsburgh, Pa., to process on 2-roll rubber mill, material to be 
furnished by us. Address Box No. 742, care of INDIA RuBBER WORLD. 











RUBBER MANUFACTURER IN ‘ENGLAND WISHES TO PUR- 
chase special designs of rubber articles or patented specialties with a 
view to European manufacture and distribution. Address Box No. 743, 
care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES WANTED 


WANTED: 2—60” RUBBER MILLS, COMPLETE. ADDRESS BOX 
No. 748, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 














WANTED: USED RUBBER BALE CUTTER, ANY MAKE. STATE 
on a details. Address Box No. 749, care of INDIA RUBBER 
D. 





WANTED: RUBBER CUTTER, HYDRAULIC GUILLOTINE 
type, capable of cutting bale rubber. Address Box No. 751, care of 
Impia RussER WORLD. 





WANTED: USED PRECO PRESSES, ELECTRICALLY HEATED 
Platens. Give full information, condition, price, and location in first 
letter to VERNAY LABORATORIES, INC., Yellow Springs, Ohio. 


GRANULATED CORK 


FOR EXTENDING RUBBER 
SOUTHLAND CORK COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 868 NORFOLK, VA. 








INDUSTRIAL RUBBER GOODS 


BLOWN — SOLID — SPONGE 
FROM NATURAL, RECLAIMED, AND SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


THE BARR RUBBER PRODUCTS Co. SANDUSEY 





(Classtfied Advertisements Continued on Page 590) 
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We are principals acting in our own behalf 


PAY YOU GASH 


PAY YOU 

IMMEDIATE 

For ASSETS or CAPITAL STOCK of ... 
“INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


* MFG. DIVISIONS or UNITS 


All transactions held in strictest confidence. 
retained wherever possible. 


ADDRESS: Box 1220, 147 West 42 St., New York 18, N. Y. 








a aa 


Personnel 











GET MORE FOR YOUR 
SURPLUS EQUIPMENT 


List it with our bureau 
And Sell Directly to the next user. 


All Rubber Manufacturers Get Our Offerings 
Regularly. They need such units as 
RUBBER MILLS CALENDERS 
BANBURY and W & P MIXERS 
EXTRUDERS VULCANIZERS 
HYDRAULIC PRESSES 


For Quicker Action and Better Price 


Send Full Details and YOUR Price to 
EQUIPMENT FINDERS BUREAU 


6 Hubert Street New York 13, N. Y. 

















Continental - Mexican Rubber Co., Inc. 
745 Fifth Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Producer in Mexico of 


GUAYULE RUBBER 


Washed — AMPAR BRAND — Dried 


Formerly Distributed By 


CONTINENTAL RUBBER CO. OF NEW YORK 


An Affiliated Company 


























BUTENE POLYMERS 


for data, write to 


ADVANCE SOLVENTS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
245 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 














The JAMES F. MUMPER Company 


Complete plant engineering service for increased efficiency. 
New plants, alterations, modernization, automatic machine 
design, for the rubber industry. Ask for references. 


313-14-15 Everett Bldg. Akron 8, Ohio 




















HOWE MACHINERY CO.. INC. 
30 GREGORY AVENUE 
Designers and Builders of 


“V" BELT MANUFACTURING EQUIPMENT 


PASSAIC, N. J. 


Cord Latexing, Expanding Mandrels, Automatic Cutting, 
Skiving, Flipping and Roll Drive Wrapping Machines. 
ENGINEERING FACILITIES FOR SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 


Call or write. 





MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 'WANTED—(Continued) _ 











WANTED: #9 BANBURY MIXER, FIRST-CLASS CONDITION 
complete. 1—60” or 84” Mill, first-class condition, complete. _ Write 
complete details ol price, Address Box No. 750, care of INDIA RUBBER 
WorLpD. 

ONE No. 9 BANBURY MIXER IN GOOD CONDITION. ADDRESS 


of INp1IA RUBBER Wortt D, 


Box No. 752, care 


MACHINE MODEL 4-D 





WANTED: 1 CAMERON CUTTING 


CAMACHINE #26, 50” preferred. Address Box No. 753, care of INDIA 
RUBBER Worto. 
TBBER MILL WANTED, TO 60 INCHES FIRST-CLASS 


Pe only. Write complete details and price. Address Box No. 
754, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


“MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR SALE 
~ FOR SALE: 1—$3 N: \TIONAL ERIE TUBER. WITH DRIVE AND 
1 


variable speed, D.C. motor. 48x48” four-opening Hydraulic Press. 
"x2 60” Rubber Mill. 1—9x 40’ High-Pressure Vulcanizer 
French Hydro-pneumatic Accumulator, 100- 

Tacketed Mixers, Mis- 
Tubers, ete. CONSOL [- 
New York 7, N. Y. 











oor. 1 

id 2 lon Baker Perkins Heavy-Duty, 
Siemans Hydr -aulic Presses, Pumps, Calenders, 
DATED PRODUCTS CO., INC., 13-16 Park Row, 








BERLOW AND SCHLOSSER CO. 
Consuitation and Technical Service 
Paper, Textile and W ringe r Rolls—Mechanicals 
Mok led Specialties—Cut Rubber Thread 
5387 INDUSTRIAL TRUST BUILDING, 
PROVIDENCE 3, R. I. 








PHILIP TUCKER GIDLEY 
CONSULTING TECHNOLOGIST SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
Chemical and physical tests, formulas, product 
development, new plant construction, and engi- 
neering. 











Fairhaven Massachusetts 
FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. : 
Our chemical, bacteriological, engineering and medical staff 


with completely equipped laboratories are prepared to 
render you Every Form of Chemical Service. 

Ask for “The Consulting Chemist and Your Business”’ — 
29 West 15th Street New York 11, N. Y. 








CONSULTATION—RUBBER AND THERMOPLASTICS 
Engineering ers Laboratory Development — Mechanicals, 
Wire, Thread, and Specialtie Ss. . 

RALPH B. SYMONS 


Tiverton Rhode Island 

















BEATIN, TO 


Central Street 





THE FIRST STEP—A QUALITY MOULD 





COMPANY. 


South Easton, Mass. 











Jan 





Saturat 
Farrel 

Stainle: 
mond ] 











319. 
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OUR NEW 7 R OUR 5-POINT 
MACHINERY CE REBUILDING PROCESS 

HYDRAULIC PRESSES NH B 1—INSPECTION 
CUTTERS—LAB. MILLS E I U 2—DISASSEMBLY 

BRAKES—LIFT TABLES wen it 3—REBUILDING 
MILLS—MIXERS . = 4—MODERNIZING 

SUSAN GRINDERS Y 5—GUARANTEE 

L. ALBERT & SON 
COAST-TO-COAST 
TRENTON, N. J.—MAIN OFFICE 




















"MACHINERY ¢Y AND SUPPLIES Ft FOR Selene) 





An International Standard of Measurement for-— 
Hardness ¢ Elasticity * Plasticity of Rubber, ete. 

















FOR SALE: FARREL 6” x13”, 10%x20”, 14”x 30”, AND 16” x 48” 
2-Roll Pega Mills; 400- ton Hydr: aulic Extrusion Press; Hydr: on Presse ~ print tis. 
from 12” ’ to 42” x 48” Platens, from 50 to 500 tons; Hydraulic Pumps and EL: = ipso ETE 
and ieee ators; Mixers, Grinders, etc. Th (23r¢ oT ". 
WE BUY YOUR SURPLUS MACHINERY Wi aie Ae 9 
STEIN EQUIPMENT CO. Mw eS a ae 
426 BROOME STRE ET, _NEW YORK 13, N. Y. of raw material an 
ae _ =a as = the control of your 
FOR SALE: STEEL GENERAL UTILITY BOXES, RECTANGULAR oS sabes aaieen 
1034)” x 34” x 714" removable hinged gasketed covers, locking devices, Standards of Quality 
collapsible carrying handle. Fireproof, waterproof, enameled. New, ex- in the Fin iched 
cellent. Price 48¢ each. Packed 16 per carton. Immediate de livery. > Sain 
NEW HAVEN STEEL CO., 420 Boulevard, New Haven, Connecticut, nd ere pasta 
: : i : ane aay oe GTR It is economic ex- 
FOR SALE: FARREL & SOUTHWARK HYDRAULIC STE AM travagance to be 
Platen Presses: 2—24” x 24”—14” Rams—4 openings; 2—36” x 36’’— without these instru- 
ail Rams—4 openings; 2—42” eggs! 23” Ram, 1—24’ Ram)—2 ments. Used free handed in any position or on Bench Stands, con- 
enings. Can be seen in operation on premises—good condition. Address venient, instant registrations, fool-proof. 
Box No. 746, care of Inpa Rt BBER Wo RLD. Ask for our Descriptive Bulletins, and Price List R-4 and R-5. 
eee poe pe da Ga. ae Gears r r S . "STRIT NT MFG. CO 
1—NEW 60” MILL, 2—48” MILLS, 30x30 AND 24x24 HYDRAU Vv W THE SHORE IN: Ape ingg & I N at YORK 
lic Presses, 1 used #34 B — Body, 1— 3-roll 54” Calender, 1—8x18 an yck Ave. and Carll L., JAMAICA, NE ORK 
Shoe Calender, 1—Embossing Calender 60”, 2 —iather Spreaders, 1 Agents in ail foreign countries 
2—Pony 40-gallon Mixers, 1— 





Saturator, 1—2-Roll Doubler, 6—Churns, 
Farrel 30x30 Mastic ator, 1—Varnish Machine, 1—Can Drying Machine, 
Stainless Steel Lined J: acketed Kettles, 1—Mitts & Merrill Hog, 1—Ray- 


mond Pulverizer. Address Box No, 747, care of INDIA RUBBER WorLp. 








New Rubber Spreaders 
MARTIN RUBBER COMPANY Clas, Pein: tenes 
Molded and Extruded Specialties Sat ; 
Long Branch, New Jersey atura age 
Telephone: Long Branch 1222 Used—Rebuilt— 
Rubber—Chemical and 


AIR BAG BUFFING MACHINERY Paint Machinery 
STOCK SHELLS HOSE POLES 


MANDRELS LAWRENCE N. BARRY 


WATIONAL SHERARDIZING & MACHINE CO. 
868 WINDSOR ST. HARTFORD, CONN. 41 Loeust Street Medford, Mass. 


Representatives 
Akron San Francisco New York 


SPECIALIZING IN 
«* RUBBER 
USED MACHINERY «= 




















PLASTICS presses 


Plain or Semi-automatic—Any Size 











AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES ie P i ie 
MILLS, CALENDERS, HYDRAULIC PRESSES, or pressure —— Frumps, V alves, etc. 
TUBERS, VULCANIZERS, MIXERS, ETC. P 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
336 W. WATER ST. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


ERIC BONWITT 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 




















GUARANTEED REBUILT MACHINERY 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES FROM STOCK 
MILLS, CALENDERS, TUBERS HYD. PRESSES, PUMPS, MIXERS 
VULCANIZERS, ACCUMULATORS CUTTING MACHINES, PULVERIZERS 


UNITED RUBBER MACHINERY EXCHANGE 
319.323 FRELINGHUYSEN AVE. CABLE “URME” NEWARK. WN. } 
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pfetetnanpfywl0l o SELECT QUALITY 


Our nationwide organization is always on the alert to 


give you good service. For Scrap Rubber, Crude Rubber, Plastics Scrap... 


call your nearest Schulman office to get what you need when 


you need it. The Schulman Symbol stands for your satisfaction! s° 


AKRON 9, OHIO 
E.°ST. LOWIS, ILL. 
LONG BEACH, CALIF. 
NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
BOSTON 16, MASS. 


A. Ya en Inc. 


Having Liner Headaches?... 


try CLIMCO 
PROCESSING 


bd 


Many Problems can be remedied through the use of 
CLIMCO PROCESSED LINERS: 


% Climco Processing eliminates stock adhesions — making 
separation of stock and liner an easy operation. This saves 
labor and power. 

% Climco Processing lengthens the life of your liners - 
that’s important with fabric so scarce. 


% Climco Processing protects the stock in many ways 
preserves its tackiness.- cuts down rejects and stock 
losses due to gauge distortion. 


These are some of the advantages of Climco Processing. We 
shail be glad to tell you the whole story on this proved product 


INFORMATIVE, 
that has served the rubber industry for 25 years. 


ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET ON 
REQUEST THE CLEVELAND LINER & MFG. CO. 
5508 Maurice Avenue « Cleveland 4, Ohio, U.S.A. 
Cable Address: "BLUELINER” 


ee PROCESSED LINERS 
ae _ Serving the Rubber Industry for 25 Years 
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